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Feb.       19,   1883  Sleeves,  Gilbert  M.,  24,  Falkner-Ureet. 
Oct.        17,  1887  Stookes,    Alexander,   M.D.,    South    Dispensary, 

Upper  Farliameu  t-street. 
Oct.       29,   1883  Stretch,  Wm.  Knowles,  9,  South  Hillmnd. 
April      17,   1886  Tapscott,    W.    W.,   39,    Oldhall-street,   aud    41, 

Par Icjield- road,  Aiyburth. 
Feb.       18,   1865  Taylor,  Geo.,  23,  Seel-street. 
*Feb.     19,  1865  Taylor,  John  Stopiord,  M.D.,  Aberd.,  F.R.G.S., 

Rivirlin,  liichinond  Park,  Luuer  Breck-roud. 
Oct.        18,   1886  Thompson,    I.   C,    Woodstock,     Waverley   lioad, 

Sefton  Park. 
Oct.       21,  1878  Thompson,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  Lond.  aud  Victoria,  22, 

Lord-street . 
Oct.       30,   1882  Thomson,  W.  J.,  /•;.'r/,^//„/,-yj%,/7,//m/.s-,  and  ty/(////- 

hank,  St.  Helens. 
*Dec.       4,   1876  Torpy,  Kev.  Lorenzo,  M.A.,  SenUxil. 
*Feb.     19,   1844  TurnbuU,  James  Mutei,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.P., 

The  Spa  Hotel,  Tunbridfje  We/ Is. 
Oct.       21,   1861   Unwin,  William  Andrews,   \\,  Hunifoniplacc. 
Oct.       20,   1879  Veevers,  Samut-1,    iirnad  lireen,  aud  12a,  Man- 

Chester-  bu  ildimis ,    7  i  tin  burn  -street . 
Nov.       15,   1880  Vicars,  Johu,  8,  St.  Albiins-square,  Booth. 
Feb.       19,   1877   Wallace,  Johu,  M  D.,  (rambier-terrace. 
Jan.       27,  1862  Walmsley,  Gilbert  G.,  50,  Lord-street. 
Nov.       17,   1884   Wortley,  Wm.,  Walton  Granfje,  Walton. 
Jan.  9,   1865  Walthew.     William,    6.    Brown' x-buildinifs,    and 

\'ine  C-tltaye,  Auyhtun. 


OUDINARY    MKMBEWS. 


Oct.  30,  1876  Weightman,  W.  Arthur  (Messrs.  Weightman, 
Pedder  &  Weightman),  Water-street. 

Nov.       13,  1882  Wightman,  WiUiam,  17,  Park  Way. 

Nov.  2,  1874  Wolf,  Jas.  0.  de  (Messrs.  T.  C.  Jones  &  Co.), 
26,  Cliapet-street. 

Nov.       14,  1870  Wood,  John  J.,  20,  Lord-street. 

Nov.      18,  1876  Yates,  Edward  Wilson,  87,  Castle-street. 

Nov.         2,  1874  Young,  Henry,  6,  Arundel  Avenue,  Seftou  Park. 


HONORARY     MKMliERS.  XIX 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

LIMITED     TO     FIFTY. 

1.— 1836  The  Most  Noble  William,  Duke  ol  Devonshire,  K.G., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ChaUxcorth, 
Derbyshire,  and  78,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

2.— 1838  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

3. — 1840  James  Nasmyth,  F.R.S.,  Penshurst,  Kent. 

4.— 1844  T.  B.  Hall,  Crane  Hoicse,  Yarmouth. 

5. — 1850  The  Rev.  Canon  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Hilyay,  Norfolk. 

6. — 1851  The  Rev.  Robert  Bickersteth  Mayor,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Frating,  Ksaex. 

7.— 1861  The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of 
Croft,  near  Warrington. 

8.— 1865  The  Right  Rev.  T.  N.  Staley,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Honolulu,  Vicar  of  Cro.rhall,  Staffordshire. 

9.— 1865  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.K.S.,  M.P.,  Hextable 
Dartford,  Kent. 
10.— 1865  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  4,  Grove- 
terrace,  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Nonvood,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 
11.— 1867  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Principal 
and  Vice-Chaucellor  of  McGill  University. 
Montreal. 

12. — 1868  Captain  Sir  James  Anderson,  16,  W'yrrirujton-rrr.Hriiu. 
Maidn  Hill,  London.   W . 

18.-1870  Sir  John  Lnbbock.  Bart..  M.P..  F.R.S.,  etc.,  H\gh 
Elms,  Farnhotouglk,  Kent. 


HONOKAKV    MKMBKKS. 


14. — 1870  Professor   Sir  Henry  E,  Roscoe,   M.P.,  F.R.S.,   etc., 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 
15.— 1870  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Kew. 
16.— 1870  Professor  Brown  Sequard,  M.D. 
17._1870  Jolin  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  Ware  Priory,  Herts. 
18.— 1870  Professor  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  4, 

Marlhornuyh  Place,  Lnndon,  N.W. 
19.-1870  Professor  John  Tyndall,   LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc..   Royal 

Institution,  London. 
20.-1870  The    Rev.   Christian   D.    Ginsburg,    LL.D.,    Binfield, 

Bracknell,  Berks.,  Ex-Pkesident. 
21. — 1874  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  Director  of  the  Museum 

of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
22.— 1874  Professor  Frederick  H.  Max  Miiller,  LL.D.,  Oxford. 
23.— 1874  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  Pasha,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc., 

Sandford  Orleigh,  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire. 
24.— 1877  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  F.R.S.,  Foreign 

Secretary  of  R.A.S.,  etc.,  9,  Grosvennr-square, 

London. 
25.-1877  Albert  C.   N.    Giiuther,   M.A.,   M.D.,    Ph.D.,    British 

Museum. 
26. — 1877  Adolphus  Ernst,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Department  of 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Medicine,  University 

of  Caracas. 
27. — 1877  Dr.  Leidy,  Academy  of  Science,  Philadelphia. 
28. — 1877  Dr.  Frauz  Steindachner,  Royal  and  Imperial  Museum, 

Vienna. 
29.— 1877  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon 

of  Durham,  The  College,  Durham. 
30.— 1881  H.  J.  Carter,  F.R.S.,  The  Cottage,  Biidleiyh  Salterton, 

Devon. 
31.-1881  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,   Stokeleigh, 

Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
32.— 1881  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.M.S., 

Ingleside,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 


OORRBBPONDING    MEMBUBS. 


CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

LIMITED    TO    THIRTY-FIVK. 

1. — 1867  J.  Yate  Johnson,  London. 

2.— 1867  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  West  Africa. 

3.— 1868  Rev.  J.  Holding,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  London. 

4. — 1868  George  Hawkins,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

5. — 1868  J.  Lewis  Ingram.  Bathuist,  Elver  Gainbier. 

6. — 1869  George  Mackenzie,  Cebu,  riulijtpine  Islands. 

7. — 1870  The   Venerable   Archdeacon    Hughes  Games,    D.C.L., 
Isle  of  Man. 

8. — 1874  Samuel  Archer,  Surgeon-Major,  Sinf/aport'. 

9. — 1874  Coote  M.  Chambers,  Burrard's  Inlet,  British  Cidumbin. 
10. — 1874  Edwyu  C.  Keed,  Santiaijo  de  Chili. 
11. — 1874  Milien  Coughtrey,  M.D.,  Dunedin,  Otni/o,  Xew  Zealand. 
12. — 1875  Robert  Gordon,  Government  Engineer,  British  Burmah. 
13.— 1877  Edward  Dukinfield  Jones,  C.E.,  San  Paulo,  Brazil. 
14. — 1877  Miss  Horatio  K.  F.  Gatty,  Alirincham. 
15.— 1877  Dr.  Allen,  Jamaica. 
16.  —1877  Dr.  George  Bennett,  Sydney. 
17.— 1877  Dr.  David  Walker,  Benicia,  U.S.A. 
18.-1883  Wm.  Henry  Finlay,  Cape  Toini  Obsei calory. 
19. — 1884  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  New  (Tiiinei. 
20.-1884  A.  W.  Crawford,  Oakland,  California. 
21. — 1884  John  Greenwood,  Mining  Engineer,  Melbourne. 
22.-1884   Robert  Abraham  English,  Simla. 

28.— 1887  Rev.  S.  Fletcher    Williams,   The   Limes,  20,   Hunter's 
Lane,  Birmingham. 


ASSOCIATES. 


ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED    TO    TWENTY- FIVE. 

1. Jan.    27,  1862  Captain    John    H.    Mortimer,    "  America." 

(Atlantic.) 
2.— Mar.  24,  1862  Captain  P.  C.  Petrie.     (Atlantic.) 
3. — Feb.      9,  1863  Captain  John  Carr,  ship  "  Scindia."     (Cal- 
cutta.) 
4. — Feb.     9,  1863  Captain    Charles    E.    Price,    R.N.R.,    ship 

"  Cornwallis."     (Calcutta  and  Sydney.) 
5.— April  20,  1863  Captain   Fred.    E.    Baker,  ship    "Niphon." 

(Chinese  Seas.) 
6, — Oct.    31,  1864  Captain   Thomson,  ship  ''Admiral    Lyons." 

(Bombay.) 
7, — April  13,  1865  Captain  Alexander  Cameron,  ship  "  Stafford- 
shire."    (Shanghai.) 
8.— Dec.    11,  1865  Captain  Walker,  ship  "  Trenton." 
9.— Mar.  23,  1868  Captain  David  Scott. 
10.— Oct.      5,  1868  Captain  W.  H.  Cawne  Warren,  ship  "  Bed- 
fordshire." 
11.— April     7,  1884  Captain    G.    Grithth    Jones,    barque    "  Her- 

mine." 
12,— Dec.    13,  1886  Captain    W.    C.    Seabrook,    Liskeard,    ship 
"  Lord  Lytton." 


ADDITIONS    TO    THE    MBRAKY. 


LIST   OF    BOOKS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY  DURING  THE 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH   SESSION,   1887-88. 


A. 

Academie  Royale,  Copenhagen.  Bulletin,  October,  1887,  to 
March,  1888. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  .Journal, 
February,  1887,  to  August,  1888. 

Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Societe  des,  Copenhagen.     Memoires,  1887. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  London.  Proceedings,  November,  1885, 
to  March,  1888. 

Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Somersetshii-e.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1885-87. 

Architects,  Royal  Institute  of  British.  Journal  of  Proceedings, 
March,  1887,  to  August,  1888;  Transaclious,  vol.  iv  ;  Kalen- 
dar,  &c. 

Arts,  Society  of.     Journal,  to  date. 

Arts,  Royal  Scottish  Society  of.     Transactions,  xi-4,  xii-1. 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  April  and 
October,  1887. 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  Bombay  Branch.  Professor  Peterson's 
Report ;  Index. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Journal,  nos.  cclixii-cclxxvii ;  Pro- 
ceedings, December,  1886  ;  Juno,  July,  August,  1887. 

Association,  American,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Iteport, 
New  York  Meeting,  1887 
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Association,  British,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Report, 
Birmingham  Meeting,  1886  ;  Manchester  Meeting,  1887. 

Astronomical  Society,  Royal.  Monthly  Notices,  March,  1887,  to 
date ;  Memoirs,  xlix-1. 

Astronomical  Society,  Liverpool.     Journal,  to  date. 

Astronomical  Observations,  Washington,  for  1883. 

B. 

Botanical  Society,  Edinburgh.  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
vol.  xxvi-3,  xxvii-1. 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Birds,  vol.  xii ;  Catalogue  of  Fossil 
Mammalia,  parts  iv  and  v  ;  Catalogue  of  Lizards,  vol.  iii, 
2nd  edition  ;  General  Guide ;  Guide  to  Galleries  of  Geology 
and  Palaeontology  ;  Guide  to  Galleries  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes; 
Guide  to  Shell  and  Starfish  Galleries. 

C. 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of.     Proceedings,  1885-86. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.     Proceedings,  April,  1888  ;  Report  for 

1887. 
Chemical  Society.     Journal  and  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  to  date. 

E. 

Earthquakes,  List  of  California,  by  E.  S.  Holden,  LL.D. 

East  India  Association.     Journal,  April,  1887,  to  date. 

Emulation,  Societe  d',  Abbeville.     Memoires,  1881-86. 

Engineers,  Institute  of  Civil.  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  vols. 
Ixxxviii-xciii ;  Charters  ;  Indexes,  &c. 

Engineers,  Chief  of,  U.S.  Army.     Report,  1886-87,  7  vols. 

Engineering  Society,  Liverpool.  Transactions,  1885,  to  date ; 
Report,  &c.,  1887. 

Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  Institute  of.  Transac- 
tions, 1885-86. 
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Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  Smithsonian  Institute.     Vol.  iv. 
Expedition,  1779,  General  John  Sullivan's  Indian. 
Exploration  Internationale  des  Regions  Polaires,  1882-84;  Expedi- 
tion Finlandaise,  tome  ii. 


Fossil  Mammalia,  Glossary  of,  by  J.  E.  Gore. 

Fossil  Woods  in  Laramie  Deposits,  by  Sir  W.  Dawson. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.     Journal,  to  date. 


G. 

Geographical  Society,  American.     Bulletin,  to  date. 

Geographical  Society,   Pioyal,  of  Australasia,  Queensland   Branch. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions,  1886-87. 
Geographische   Gesellschaft,  Kaiserliche,   Vienna.     Mittheilungen, 

1887. 
Geological  Society.     Quarterly  Journal,  -May,  1887. 
Geological  Society,  American.     Bulletin,  to  date. 
Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  Royal.     Proceedings,  vol.  xviii-1. 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  Royal.     Transactions,  vol.  xi-1. 
Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Transactions,  vol.  v-1,  2. 
Geological  Society,  Liverpool.     Proceedings.  1885-88. 
Geological  Association,  Liverpool.     Transactions,  vols,  v-vi-vii. 
Geological    and    Polytechnic     Society,    Yorkshire.        Proceedings, 

1887-88. 
Geological  Survey  of  India.     Records,  xx-8-4,  xxi-1-2;   Memoirs, 

xxiv-1 ;  Palaeontologia  Indica,  series,  10.  iv,  8,  series.  18. 
Geological    Survey.    U.S.       Monographs,    x-xi  ;     Annual    Report, 

Sixth  ;  Mineral  Resources,  1886. 
Geologists'  Association.     Procetdings,  May,  1886. 
Geology  of  India,  Manual  of.     Part  iv. 


XXvi  ADDITIONS     TO    THK     I,iBl;ARY. 

H. 

Hardwicke's  "  Science  Gossip."     To  date. 

Harvard  College.     Report,  1886-S7. 

Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Bulletin,  xiii-5-7-8-9, 
xvi-1 ;  Memoirs,  xv  ;  Report,  1886-87. 

Harvard  University.  Bulletin  ;  Commemoration  of  150th  Anni- 
versary. 

Health  Report,  Liverpool,  for  1887. 

Health,  Massachusetts  Board  of.     Report  for  1887. 

Historical  and  Archaeological  Collections,  Montgomery,  xl-xli. 


"Imperial  Federation,"  February,  1st  1888, 

Irish  Academy,  Royal.     Proceedings,  vol.  ii-8,  vol.  iv-6;   Trans- 
actions, xxix-1-2  ;  Cunningham  Memoirs,  no.  4. 
Inst  of  Publications.  1786-1886. 

L. 

Lepidopterous  Fauna  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  Dr.  Ellis, 
part  6. 

Library  Report,  Birkenhead  Free,  1887-88. 

Library  Report,  Bootle,  1887-88. 

Library,  Chicago  Newberry.  Proceedings  of  Trustees  to  January, 
1888. 

Library  and  Museum  Report,  Liverpool  Free,  1886-88. 

Libraries'  Report,  Manchester,  1885-86. 

Library  Report,  New  York  Aster,  1887. 

Library  Report,  New  York  State,  1884-86. 

Linnean  Society.  Journal,  Botany,  nos.  148,  152,  155,  160,  162; 
Zoology,  nos.  118,  127,  128,  130,  131,  136,  140;  Proceed- 
ings ;  List  of  Members,  &c. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Leicester.  Transactions  to 
date  ;  Reports. 
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Literary   and    Philosophical    Society,    Manchester.       Proceedings, 

vols,  xxv-xxvi ;  Memoirs,  vol.  xxx. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Birkenhead.    Report,  &c.,  1885-88  ; 

President's  Address,  1885. 
Lunar  Theory.  A  Numerical,  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airey. 

M. 

Medical    and    Chirurgical    Society.       Proceedings ;    Transactions, 

vol.  Ixx. 
Meteorological  Society.     Hints  to  Observers. 
Meteorological  Observations,  Rousdon,  1886. 
Meteorological  Society,  Scottish.     Transactions,  iii-3-4. 
Microscopical   Society,  Royal.      Journal,  December,  1886  ;  April, 

June,  October,  December,  1887. 
Microscopical  Society,  Liverpool.     Report,  &c. 
Milan,    Reale   Institute    Lombardo.      Rendiconti,  vols,    xviii-xix . 

Memoire,  vol.  xv-4,  vol.  xvi-1-3. 
Museum  Report,  New  York  State,  1879,  1885-86. 
Museum  Report,  Peabody,  1887. 

N. 

Natural  History.  American  Museum  of.     Report,  1887-88. 

Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  Bath.  Proceedings 
to  date. 

Natural  Histoiy,  Boston  Society  of.     Memoirs,  vol.  iv-1-6. 

Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club,  Hertfordshire.  Transac- 
tions to  date. 

Natural  History  Society,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle- 
on  Tyne  ;  Transactions,  viii-2,  ix-1. 

"  Naturalist  "  to  date. 

"Naturalist,  American,"  to  May,  1888. 

Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Belfast.  Reports.  Proceedings,  &c.. 
18^4-1887. 

Naturalists'  Club,  Berwickshire.     Proceedings,  xi-2. 
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Naturalists'  Society,  Bristol.     Proceedings  to  date. 

Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Liverpool.     Proceedings,  1885-86,  1886- 

87. 
Natural  Science,  Chester  Society  of.     Report,  1886-87, 1887-88. 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  Academy  of.     Proceedings  to  date. 
Natur-  und    Heil-kunde,    Presburg    Verein    fiir.     Verhandlungen, 

1881-83. 
*'  Nature  "  to  date. 
Naturforscher,    Kais.    Leopoldinisch-Carolinische,    Deutsche    Aka- 

demie  der. 


0. 

Ordnance,  Chief  of  U.S.  Army.     Report,  1887. 

Observations,  Greenwich,  1886. 

Observatory  Publications,  Lick.     Vol.  i,  1887. 

Observations  Pluviometriques  et  Thermometriques  de  la  Gironde. 


P. 

Philosophical  Society,  Birmingham.     Proceedings,  1885-86. 
Philosophical  Society,  Glasgow.     Proceedings,  1885-86. 
Philosophical    and    Literary    Society,    Leeds.      Report,    1886-87, 

1887-88. 
Philosophical    Society,    Philadelphia   American.      Proceedings   to 

date. 
Philomathic  Society,  Liverpool.     Proceedings,  1885-80. 
Polytechnic  Society,  Coruwall,  Royal.      Lieport,  1885-87. 
Polytechnic  Society,  Liverpool.     Report,  (Vc. 
Polytechnique,  Paris,  Ecole.     Journal,  1886. 
Physikalisch-ukonomische     Gesellschaft,     Kiinigsberg.      Schriften, 

1887. 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Royal.     Proceedings,  1886-87. 
Psychology,  American  Journal  of.     No.  1. 
Plymouth  Institution.     Report  and  Transactions,  1885-87. 


ADDITIONS    TO    THK     LIKKAKY. 


R. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Proceedings. 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings,  253. 

Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.     Journal,  ix-1. 

Royal  Society  of  N.S.  Wales.     Journal  and  Proceedings,  1886-87. 

S. 

Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique,  Academic 
des.  Bulletin,  vols,  ix-xiii ;  Aunuaire,  1886-87 ;  Notices 
Biographiques  et  Bibliographiqnes,  1886. 

Sciences,  Washington  National  Academy  of.     Memoirs,  vol.  iii-2. 

Sciences,  Cherbourg,  Sociotc  Nationalo  des.     Mcmoires,  1887. 

Sciences,  St.  Petersbourg,  Academie  Imperial  des.  Bulletin,  tome 
xxxii-2. 

Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles,  Bordeaux  Societe  des.  Memoires, 
tome,  ii-2,  tome,  iii-1. 

Sciences,  Haarlem,  Societe  Hollandaise  des.  Archives  Neerlan- 
daises,  tome  xxii-2-3. 

Sciences,  New  York  Academy  of.  Annals,  vol.  iv-8-4  ;  Trans- 
actions, vol.  vi,  vol.  vii-1-2. 

Science  Students'  Association,  Liverpool.     Report,  1885-86. 

Scientific  Association,  Lewisham  and  lilackheath.  Proceedings 
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LMIOCEE  DINGS 

Of    THE 

LIVERPOOL 
LITEKARY  AND  PHILOSOrHICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL   MEETING.—  Seventy-Seventh   Session. 

Royal   Institution,    October   3rd,    1887. 
Mk.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  President,  iu   the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  previous  Session 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 

KEPOKT. 

The  past  Session  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  has  been  marked  by  some  transactions  of  unusual 
interest.  The  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  the  various 
Societies  iu  holding  an  Annual  Soiree  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  fostered  an  idea  that  they  might  be  drawn  into  closer 
union  in  their  general  work,  and  that  it  might  even  be 
possible  to  combine  them  into  one  large  association,  iu  which 
each  Society,  as  a  section,  should  prosecute  its  own  specified 
objects.  The  idea  was  not  new.  A  movement,  which  will 
be  remembered  by  the  older  members,  was  made  in  the  same 
direction  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  failed  througli 
causes  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist.     During  this  interval 
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the  number  of  Societies  has  considerably  increased,  and  as 
intellectual  activity  keeps  pace  with  the  rapid  extension  of 
knowledge,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  further  increase  in  the 
number.  This  consideration,  together  with  that  already 
mentioned,  seems  to  have  revived  the  desire  for  more 
solidarity  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged. 
Suggestions  to  this  effect  were  brought  before  the  Council, 
and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  invite  the 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  Associated  Societies  to  a 
private  Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  on 
the  subject.  This  was  followed  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Councils  of  those  Societies,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  This 
meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  and  was 
attended  by  about  sixty  gentlemen,  and  although  the  pro- 
posed amalgamation  was  not  favourably  entertained,  the 
first  and  third  of  the  following  resolutions  were  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  second  by  a  large  majority  : — 

1. — That  this  meeting  is  in  favour  of  facilitating  the 
working  in  common  of  the  Libraries  of  the  various  Societies 
gathered  in  this  building,  and  that  for  that  purpose  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  the 
various  Councils  for  their  consideration  a  detailed  scheme, 
after  conferring  thereon  with  the  Royal  Institution. 

2. — That  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Library  Question  be  also  requested  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  providing  a  room  in  the  Institution  in  which  the  periodi- 
cals and  other  literature  possessed  by  the  Societies  can  be 
consulted. 

3. — That  the  Societies  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution 
be  requested  to  select  each  two  delegates  to  act  on  the 
Libraries  Committee. 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  the  Libraries  Com- 
mittee so  appointed  has  held  several  meetings,  and  delegates 
appointed  by  it  have  had  interviews  with  a  Sub- Committee 
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of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  result  is  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Societies  and  the 
Institution,  has  been  formed,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
scheme  by  which  all  the  Libraries  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Societies  or  to  the  Institution 
itself,  can  be  utilised  for  the  general  benefit,  and  placed  in 
one  room  where  the  members  can  consult  them  and  have 
accommodation  for  reading.  When  this  scheme  is  completed 
it  will  be  duly  brought  before  the  Councils  of  the  Societies 
concerned,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  members. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  during  these  transactions, 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Institution,  acting  in  a  public 
and  generous  spirit,  which  deserves  acknowledgment  in  this 
Report,  largely  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
in  view  by  passing  a  resolution  which  declared  that 
"  members  of  the  Learned  Societies  meeting  in  the  building, 
and  the  members  and  students  of  University  College,  and,  on 
the  introduction  of  any  proprietor,  any  other  respectable 
person,"  should  be  allowed  to  consult  the  books  of  the  Insti- 
tution within  the  building,  subject  to  such  regulations  us 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  scheme  of  amalgamation,  though  not  entertained, 
was  not  allowed  to  fall  through  entirely,  and  the  matter  was 
again  brought  before  the  Council  in  a  modified  form,  when 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  a  Sub-Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  a  plan  of  partial  amalgamation  with  this 
Society  of  not  more  than  six  Societies  :  that  they  should 
each  join  it  for  one  Meeting  in  each  Session  ;  and  that  the 
said  Committee  should  bo  empowered  to  sound  the  other 
Societies  on  the  subject." 

A  private  Meeting  was  accordingly  held  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal,  and  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Architectural,  Biological,  Astronomical, 
Chemists',  and  Geological  Societies,  together  with  our  own. 
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Communications  were  also  received  from  the  Historic  and 
Polytechnic  Societies.  It  was  then  unanimously  resolved, 
"  That  the  proposal  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
to  send  an  invitation  to  some  of  the  kindred  societies,  asking 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  each  in  one  of  its  Meetings  during  the  next  Session, 
be  approved." 

Some  of  the  Societies  have  since  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  join  in  this  movement,  and  the  Council  feel  assured 
that  its  prosecution  will  instil  fresh  vigour  into  the  societies 
so  combining,  and  be  productive  of  results  conducive  to  their 
general  welfare. 

Turning  now  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Society,  the 
Council  feel  satisfied  that  the  past  Session,  as  regards  the 
Papers  that  have  been  read,  and  the  attendances  at  the 
Meetings,  has  been  very  successful.  The  Volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings has  passed  through  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  to 
the  members  on  an  early  day. 

Owing  to  causes  which  are  temporarily  afTecting  the 
position  of  all  Institutions,  the  number  of  ordinary  members 
has  somewhat  diminished — 203  being  on  the  roll  last  year, 
and  191  on  the  present  one. 

The  finances,  however,  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  the  more  economical  management  of 
these,  the  Dock  Bond  has  been  realised  and  a  banking 
account  opened,  and  the  financial  statement  now  presented 
by  the  Treasurer,  shows  not  only  a  substantial  balance  in 
hand,  but  the  liquidation  of  every  demand  which  can  be 
claimed  from  the  Society  at  the  present  moment. 

The  number  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members 
remains  the  same  as  when  last  reported,  namely,  33  of  the 
former  and  22  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
12  Associates,  and  the  complete  roll  of  Members  in  all 
classes  contains  258  names. 
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The  Report  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Nevins, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Unwix. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  next  read  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  Accounts,  which  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  HiGGiNs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Guthrie. 

The  following  Office  Bearers  were  then  elected :  Vice- 
Presidents — Isaac  Roberts,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  Sibley 
Hicks,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  Herdman,  D.Sc. ;  Hon. 
Treasurer — Frederick  W.  Edwards  ;  Hon.  Secretary — John 
Rutherford,  LL.B. ;  Hon.  Librarian — R.  McLintock. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  were  also 
elected ;  Miss  Cradock,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Principal  Rendall, 
M.A.,  Josiah  Marples,  Henry  Longuet  Higgins,  Baron 
L.  Benas,  Chas.  J.  English,  John  W.  Hayward,  M.D., 
Wm.  A.  Unwin,  Willoughby  Gardner,  Professor  Bradley, 
M.A.,  Gilbert  M.  Steeves,  Malcolm  Guthrie,  W.  Watson 
Rutherford,  and  John  Newton,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Associates  of  the  Society  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  James  Birchall,  the  President-elect,  delivered  his 
First  Presidential  Address,  on  "The  Desirability  of  a  Larger 
Knowledge  of  History  in  Modern  Politics."  ' 


FIRST    ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  October  17tli,   1887. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,   President  in   the  Chair. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higoins  and 
Dr.  Nevins  to  the  di'uth  ol'  Mr.  Price,  of  Chester,  and  to  his 
valuable  labours  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Dr.    Alexander    Stookos    was   duly    elected    an    Ordinary 

Menil'er. 

*  Se«  page  1. 
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The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  exhibited  some  rare  Plants 
from  the  Botanic  Gardens  (lent  by  the  Curator),  and  read 
the  following  communication  upon  them  : — 

Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  has 
kindly  contributed,  as  on  former  annual  occasions,  a  selection 
of  plants  having  a  special  botanical  interest.  This  year  all 
the  specimens  belong  to  the  genus  Anthurium,  a  name 
derived  from  Anthos,  a  flower,  and  oura,  a  tail.  They 
belong  to  the  Arum  family  ;  are  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico ;  are  epiphytes,  or  as  in  Zoology  we  should  say 
commensalists,  not  parasites  —  deriving  nourishment  from 
their  hosts  —  but  sharing  their  environmental  table ;  no 
doubt,  in  certain  cases  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
host  and  the  guest ;  at  all  events  a  similar  relation  in  Zoology 
is  in  several  cases  evidently  highly  agreeable.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  plants  before  you  are,  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
view,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Society  and  of  the  high 
character  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  a  successful  cultivator  and 
curator.  Botanists  have  characterised  the  genus  as  consist- 
ing of  flowers  in  possession  of  tails.  The  systematic  name 
for  an  organ  of  this  character  is  spadix,  and  a  very  remark- 
able appendage  it  is ;  in  fact  the  flower  has  a  tail  with  a 
curious  tale.  In  many  species  of  the  genus  the  tail  is  an 
example  of  a  useless  organ  :  i.e.  it  is  not  put  to  the  purpose 
for  which  in  the  typical  species  it  was  important. 

In  the  Dragon  Arum,  of  old  fashioned  gardens,  the 
spadix  has  the  oifensive  smell  of  carrion,  which  attracts  the 
large  muscular  blow-flies,  able  to  shove  themselves  between 
the  flower  and  the  spathe.  The  pistils  of  the  flower  are  thus 
fertilized,  and  the  flies  perish.  How  or  where  the  plant 
gets  the  chemical  composition  which  smells  so  exactly  like 
decomposing  animal  matter,  is  a  marvellous  fact.  A  more 
philosophical  part  of  this  tale  of  a  tail  is  the  mode  in  which 
nature   turns  into  very  beautiful  —  as  you   see   before  you. 
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though  SO  tnr  us  I  know  useless  —  ornameut,  an  organ  in 
which  functional  value  to  the  plant  was  attained  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  employment  of  a  method  extremely 
objectionable  to  the  observer  in  the  course  of  pursuing  his 
experiments.  Lindley  and  Moore  report  a  remarkable 
amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  flowers  of  species  allied 
to  Anthurium :  as  much  as  50°  Fahrenheit. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Remains 
of  Temperate  and  Sub-Tropical  Plants  found  in  Arctic 
Rocks."* 

Mr.  John  W.  Ellis,  L.R.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  read  a  Paper  on 
"  Notes  on  the  Cooke  Collection  of  British  Lepidoptera,"  f 
in  the  Liverpool  ]Musenra,  and  exhibited  several  cases  of  the 
Collection. 

A  drawer  of  interesting  Minerals  and  Gems,  selected  from 
his  private  collection,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Marrat. 
They  consisted  of  some  curious  Agates,  illustrative  of  the 
formation  of  Agates  in  the  respective  positions  in  which 
they  occur  in  nature.  A  specimen  of  a  fine  coloured  and 
very  brilliant  Pink  Diamond  was  also  exhibited,  and  several 
other  precious  stones  were  shown  and  commented  upon  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Xonrn    American   Batraciiia. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  exhibited  from  the  Aquaria  of  the 
Free  Public  Museum  living  exam])lps  of  North  American 
Batrachia,  including  specimens  of  Protonopsis  horrida,  the 
well-known  Hell-bender  of  the  Ohio,  received  in  exchange 
from  Mr.  Eugene  Blackford.  U.S.  Fish  Commissioner,  New 
York ;  and  read  the  following  extracts  from  American  authors 
as  to  their  distribution,  habits,  and  extreme  tenacity  of  life, 
as  given  by  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D..  in  bis  article  on 

•  See  pa(?e  ICS.  <   Set  page  y7. 
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Batrachiti,  in  the  Standard  Natural  History,  published  by 
Cassino  &  Co.,  Boston,  1885. 

There  are  but  two  genera  of  the  P rotonopsides — Protonopsis  of 
North  America,  and  Megalobatraclius  of  Asia.  These  are  salamander- 
like  animals,  with  four  well-developod,  but  short,  limbs. 

There  are  branchial  slits  in  the  American  genus,  but  none  in  the 
Asiatic  form. 

There  are  but  two  species  of  Protonopsis — P.  horrida  and  P.fuscn, 
the  former  generally  distributed  in  the  drainage  of  the  Mississippi 
basin,  the  latter  confined,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  southern  Alleghany 
region. 

Protonopsis  horrida  is  the  well-known  hell-bender  of  the  Ohio.  It 
is  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  is  frequently  caught  by  fishermen  on 
their  set  hooks.  The  following  accounts  of  its  habits  are  given  by 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Frear,  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  Feb. 
and  April,  1882  :— 

"  The  Protonopsis,  called  '  alligator,'  and  '  water-dog,*  is  an  exceed- 
inf^ly  voracious  animal,  feeding  on  fish,  worms,  craj'fish,  etc. ;  some  of 
those  taken  by  me  disgorged  crayfish  shortly  after  being  caught.  All 
my  specimens  were  caught  in  the  Loyalhanna  creek,  Westmoreland 
county,  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  well  known  to  those  accustomed  to  fish  in  the  streams  of  this 
region  from  its  troublesome  habit  of  taking  bait  placed  in  tlie  water 
for  nobler  game.  "When  thus  hooked,  its  vicious  biting  and  squirming, 
together  with  the  slime  which  its  skin  secretes,  render  it  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  handle.  It  is  often  hooked  in  bottom-fishing  for 
catfish.  Many  anglers  cut  the  hook  off  rather  than  extract  it,  and  the 
amphibian's  flat  head  is  often  rendered  still  flatter  by  a  lively  apphca- 
tion  of  the  sportsman's  boot-heel. 

"  In  the  early  summer,  when  the  water  is  clear,  these  water-dogs 
are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  bottom  in  considerable  numbers. 

"  Once,  when  flshing  with  some  friends  from  off  a  large  rock  in  the 
Loyalhanna  creek,  we  saw  quite  a  shoal  of  them  moving  sluggishly 
about  among  the  stones  on  the  bottom.  They  would  quickly  take  our 
hooks  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  a  fish-head. 

"  In  one  instance,  two  large  ones  laid  hold  of  the  same  bait, 
and  were  promptly  landed  on  the  rock.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  a 
dozen. 

"  Last  August  I  fished  the  same  spot  for  them,  but  without  success. 
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.\ctin£»  on  tlie  advice  of  a  'native'  (which  was  to  drop  some  bait- 
dead  fish,  etc.— near  certain  rocks,  under  which  he  insisted  the 
'  alligators'  stayed),  I  caught  ten  large  specimens  in  a  single  morning, 
and  ten  more  a  few  days  later.  Those  taken  were  of  various  sizes, 
measuring  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  Icngtii  One  taken  \>y  a 
friend  was  twenty-two  inches  long.  Fishermen  hereabouts  say  they 
have  frequently  cauglit  liell-benders  two  foet  long. 

"They  aro  remarkably  tenacious  of  life.  I  carried  my  specimens  six 
miles  in  a  bag  behind  mo,  on  horseback,  under  a  blazing  hot  sun,  and 
kept  tliem  five  weeks  in  a  tub  of  water  without  a  morsel  to  eat,  and 
when  I  came  to  put  them  in  alcohol,  they  seemed  almost  as  fresh  as 
ever.  During  their  confinement  in  tiie  tub,  two  of  the  females  deposited 
a  large  amount  of  spawn. 

"This  spawn  was  something  similar  to  frog-spawn  in  its  general 
appearance,  but  the  mass  liad  not  the  dark  colours  of  the  hitter.  The 
ova  were  e.xuded  in  strings,  and  were  much  further  apart  than  frogs' 
eggs.  They  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  while  the  glutinous  mass  which 
connected  them  had  a  grayish  appearance.  The  .spawn  seemed  to 
expan(i  greatly  by  absorption  of  water.  It  lay  in  the  tub  among  the 
animals  for  a  week,  but  was  not  disturbed  by  them." 

To  the  above  remarks,  Mr.  Wm.  Frear,  of  the  University  of  Lewis- 
burg,  adds  : — "  The  observations  on  the  Protonopsis  in  your  February 
number  call  to  mind  several  instances  of  its  remarkable  vitality  which 
have  come  under  my  own  ol)servation.  One  specimen,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  which  had  lain  on  the  ground  txpo.sed  to  a  summer 
sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  was  brought  to  the  Museum,  and  was  left 
lying  a  day  longer  before  it  wa.s  placed  in  alcohol.  The  day  following, 
desiring  to  note  a  few  points  of  structure,  I  removed  it  from  the 
alcohol,  in  which  it  had  been  completely  .submerged  for  at  least  twenty 
hours,  and  had  no  sooner  placed  it  on  the  table  before  it  began  to  open 
its  big  mouth.  viLrorously  sway  its  tail  to  and  fro.  und  give  other  signs 
of  vitality. 

'  On  another  occasion,  desiring  to  kill  one  of  these  creatures,  which 
liad  been  out  of  water  for  a  day,  I  matle  a  little  slit  in  the  back, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  penetrate  between  tiie  cervical  vertebra;  with 
a  stout  scalpel,  ftnd  out  the  spinal  cord.  After  several  trials,  in  which 
I  succeeded  only  in  breaking  the  scalpel.  I  gave  up  the  attempt ;  but 
with  all  my  cutting  and  pushing,  it  nnuiifested  not  flic  slightest  signs 
of  pain  or  irritation,  while,  if  I  but  touched  the  tip  of  its  tail  with  my 
finger,  it  would  make  a  vigorous  protest  by  lashing  its  tail  and  snap- 
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ping  its  jaws.  I  doubt  if  even  the  redoubtable  snapping  turtle  could 
shew  signs  of  a  more  rugged  constitution." 

"  The  Megalohatrachus  maximus,  of  Japan  and  Thibet,  is  the 
largest  living  batrachian,  reaching  a  length  of  three  feet.  It  resembles 
its  American  ally  in  proportions  and  in  colour."'- 

"  The  family  AmblystomidtB  includes  several  genera,  of  which 
Amblystoma  is  characteristic  of  North  America  and  Mexico,  where 
fifteen  species  are  found. 

"  The  Amblystomata  vary  in  size,  from  only  two  inches  in  length 
[A.  conspersum),  to  a  foot  in  length  (A.  tenehrosuin) .  The  species 
prefer  damp  climates. 

"  Thus  five  of  them  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ten  east 
of  the  plains,  while  but  a  single  species  ranges  over  the  intervening 
dry  region  of  the  plains  and  the  Great  Basin.  This  one  is  the 
A.  tigrinum,  which  ranges  over  the  entire  continent,  and  southward 
on  the  Mexican  plateau  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  species 
differ  in  the  period  at  which  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 

"  Most  of  the  eastern  species  reach  the  adult  state  while  yet  of 
small  size,  but  the  A.  tenebrosum,  of  Oregon,  becomes  quite  large 
before  changing. 

"  The  A.  tigrinum  delays  its  metamorphosis  for  the  longest  period, 
and  can  be  prevented  from  completing  it  by  continued  submergence  in 
the  water.  Another  species,  the  A.  maculatum,  of  the  Mexican  lakes, 
is  not  known  to  leave  the  larval  state.  Although  it  has  often  been 
affirmed  that  this  change  takes  place,  on  examination  it  has  always 
turned  out  that  the  species  observed  is  the  A.  tigrinum.  The  A.  macu- 
Intum  is  the  axolotl  of  the  Mexicans,  and  is  used  by  them  as  an  article 
of  food.  It  is  probablj^  edible,  like  the  Frotonopsis  horrida.  which  I 
have  found  to  be  excellent. 

"  The  following  notes  on  the  Amblystoma  tigrinum  refer  to  a  speci- 
men from  New  Jersey,  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  I  kept  for 
some  months  in  a  fernery  in  my  study.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and  remained  during  the  day  in  its  burrow.  This  extended  through 
the  long  diameter  of  its  prison,  and  had  three  outlets,  which  it  kept 
open.  From  one  of  them,  as  evening  approached,  it  projected  its  head 
and  watched  with  attention  what  was  going  on  in  the  room  The 
Amblystoma   punctatum,   which   I    have   also   kept    in   confinement, 

*A  skeleton  of  this,  the  Giant  Salamander,  mounted  by  Mr.  E.  Garrard, 
Jan.,  was  exhibited. 
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has  similar  habits.  Wiien  luindled.  it  may  eject  a  stream  of  trans- 
parent thiid,  Hke  a  toad.  I  made  the  following  ob.^ervation  on  tlie 
liabits  of  the  A.  tigrinum,  at  some  ponds  in  Idaho  Territory, 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  Market  Lake.  On  the  shore  I  found  several 
specimens  in  vai'ious  stages  of  transition  from  the  larval  condition. 
They  mostly  presented  stumps  of  the  branchial  processes,  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  iimbriai.  These  animals 
occupied  boles  the  size  and  shape  of  their  bodies,  excavated  vertically 
in  the  sand,  from  which  their  heads  protruded.  Tliey  were  so  situated 
as  to  be  overflowed  by  every  slight  change  of  level  of  the  water,  which 
also  kept  their  holes  full.  This  situation  was  especially  adapted  to  a 
state  of  transition  from  a  branchial  to  a  pulmonary  respiration." 

Mr.  R.  McLiNTOCK  read  a  Paper  on  "  Lake  Lahontan, 
an  Extinct  Quaternary  Lake  of  North-west  Nevada,  U.S.A."* 


SECOND   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal    Institution,    October   31st,    1887. 

Mr.    JAMES   BIRCHALL,    President,    in    the    Chair. 

Miss  Rich  and  Messrs.  Osmund  "W.  , I  ells,  Alexander 
Rrysson,  and  Thomas  Nicholson  were  duly  elected  Ordinary 
Members. 

Mr.  Walthew  exhibited  and  described  a  Hat  from 
Japan. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  exhibited  some  Engraving's,  in 
which  were  shewn  crystallisation  in  the  fats  of  butter 
obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Washington,  U.S.A. 

The  President  exhibited  a  Photograph  of  a  Chalice 
used  by  Dr.  Lingard,  at  Hornby,  in  North  Lancashire. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper 
"  On  Mr.  II.  Spencer's  Conquest  of  the  Problem  of  the 
Universe."  \ 

*  See  page  339.  t  See  page  39. 
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THIRD    ORDINARY    MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    November    14tb,    1887. 

This  Meeting  took  the  form  of  a  Joint  Meeting  of  this 
Society  and  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCH  ALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Richard  Eastley  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

Mr.  Herbert  Sadler,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  *' Celes- 
tial Photography,"  illustrated  by  photographs.  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  read  a  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  S. 
MoNCK,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  on  "  The  Causes  of  Variation  in 
the  Light  of  Stars."* 

Mr.  McMillan  read  a  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning, 
F.R.A.S.,  on  "  Illustrated  Notes  on  the  Planets — Venus."  * 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  read  a  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore, 
F.R.A.S.,  M.R.I. A.,  on  "Distribution  and  Colours  of  the 
Binary  Stars."  ' 


FOURTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    November   28th,    1887. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  F.R.A.S.,  was  duly  elected  an  Ordi- 
nary Member. 

Mr.  R.   C.    Johnson  made  a  communication  upon   the 

Clock  at  Westminster. 

*  These  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical 
Society,  Vol.  VI,  Part  II,  December,  1887. 
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Rev.  Thomas  P.  Kiukman.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper 
"  On  the  three  Zeros  Necessary,  A  Priori,  and  Transcend- 
ental ;  or — an  Enquiry  into  the  Philosophical  Value  of  the 
word  Necessity,  used  without  an  If  implied  or  expressed."  ''' 


FIFTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    December    12tli,    1887. 

Mr.   EDWARD  DAVIES,  Past-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Edwards  read  a  Paper  on  "  Indus- 
trial Education."  t 


SIXTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal    Institution,    January    9th,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCH  ALL,   President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HiQGiNS  read  a  short  Paper  "  On  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  Vol.  I.  I 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  exhibited,  l»y  the  kind  permission  of 
Major  Gaskill,  Hij^di  ClilV,  Woolton,  a  case  of  New  Zeahmd 
Birds,  containing  a  remarkably  line  and  large  specimen  of 
Apteryx. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Heyes,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a  Paper  on 
"  The  Significance  of  Geography  to  the  Nation." 

•  See  page  71.    t  Sec  page  257.     I  See  page  11)1. 
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SEVENTH    ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    Jauiiarv   23rd,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCHALL,  President,  Id  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Bewsher,  of  Mauritius,  read  "  A  Few  Notes 
on  the  Seychelles  Islands  and  the  Coco  de  Mer,"  illustrated 
by  Coloured  Drawings  by  the  late  General  C.  G.  Gordon, 
C.B. 

Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams  read  a  Paper,  "  Fiction  as 
an  Education." 


EIGHTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    February   6th,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES   BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JosiAH  Marples,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Unwin, 
referred  to  the  death  of  Professor  Hayden,  one  of  the  Hon- 
orary Members,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HiGGiNS  read  the  second  of  his  short 
Papers  "On  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin," 
Vol.  II.* 

Mr.  WiLLoUGHBY  GARDNER  read  a  Paper  "  The  Celtic 
Religious  College  at  Bangor  on  the  Dee."  t 

*  See  page  193.  f  See  page  199. 
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NINTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    February    20th,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES   BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ball  commuuicated  some  Supplemental 
Notes  to  a  Paper  on  "  The  "Water  Supply  of  Wallasey," 
read  before  the  Society  on  15th  December,  1884,  and  some 
observations  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Liverpool. 

Dr.  J.  BiRKBECK  Nevins  read  a  Paper  "On  some 
Curiosities  of  English  Coinage,"  '^  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  coins. 

TENTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal   Institution,    March   5th,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES   BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Nevins  exhibited  a  Sovereign  of  the  reigu  of 
Charles  I,  coined  in  Welsh  gold,  and  a  Coin  Token. 

Mr.  Baron  L.  Benas  exhibited  and  communicated  details 
about  a  Japanese   Newspaper. 

Mr.  Richard  Steel  read  a  Paper  on  "  Epigrammatic 
Literature."  f 

ELEVENTH   ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Royal    Institution,    March    19th,    1888. 

Mr.  JAMES    BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.   H.   H.    HiGGiNS   exhibited    from   the    Free    Public 
*  See  piige  385.         t  See  page  161. 
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Museum  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  preserved  in  spirit,  of 
a  large  Sea-pen,  Pennatula  horealis,  lately  received  in 
exchange  from  the  Bergen  Museum. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HiGGiNS,  read  the  third  of  his  short  Papers 
"  On  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  Vol.  III."* 

Mr.  E,  R.  Russell  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice — the  Minor  Characters."  t 


TWELFTH    ORDINARY    MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  9th,  1888. 
Mr.  JAMES    BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

References  were  made  by  the  President,  Rev.  H.  H. 
HiGGiNS,  Mr.  Henry  Young,  and  Mr.  Cowell,  to  the 
recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  LL.D. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Individuality 
of  Atoms  and  Molecules."  I 

THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  16th,  1888. 

Mr.  JAMES   BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

References  were  made  by  the  President,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Higgins,  and  Principal  Rendall,  to  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Young  to  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Lowndes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McMaster  read  a  Paper  on  "Did  Francis 
Bacon  write  the  Shakespeare  Plays." 

•  See  page  196.     f  See  page  129.     J  See  page  227. 
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FOURTEENTH    ORDINARY    MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  30tb,  1888. 

Mr.  JAMES   BIRCHALL,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pteropus   dasymallus. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  exhibited  a  stuffed  specimen  of  a  large 
Fruit  Bat,  from  Yokohama,  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  W.  Walthew.  It  appears  to  be  the  Ilotissette  lauieme, 
Pteropus  dasymallus  of  Temminck,  described  and  figured  by 
him  in  his  MonograpJiies  de  Mammalogie,  I,  p.  180,  PI.  10 
(1827),  and  is  rare  in  collections,  two  skins  and  a  skull  only 
being  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cheiroptera  in  the 
Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  by  George  Edward 
Dobson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  1878,  p.  25.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  and  woolly  fur  on  all  parts  except  on  the  face. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Green,  a  Liverpool  gentleman  long  resident 
in  Japan,  from  whom  Mr.  Walthew  received  the  bat,  has 
since  supplied  the  following  information  respecting  it :  — 
**  Common  in  the  Bonin  Islands,  about  600  miles  south  of 
Yokohama,  and  under  Japanese  protection.  The  islanders 
make  pets  of  them.  On  the  mainland,  if  the  Japanese  islands 
may  be  so-called,  these  bats  are  scarce,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  migrate  for  the  fruit  season  or  get  blown  away 
by  the  southerly  gales  and  are  unwilling  visitors.  Their 
flight  is  steady,  and  about  dusk  could  easily  l)e  mistaken  for 
that  of  crows.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  breed  in  Japan  proper. 
The  specimen  came  into  a  room  at  Frijisawa  (a  great  place 
for  melons)  twelve  miles  from  Yokohama,  and  was  captured 
without  difficulty." 

Chlamydophords. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  exhibited  from  the  Free  Public  Muoeum 
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a  fine  male  specimen,  preserved  in  spirit,  of  the  ver}'  rare 
little  Edentate  mammal,  Picliiciego,  or  Chlamijdophorus 
truncatus,  from  Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
recently  presented  by  Mr.  Anthony  Libert,  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  announced  in  the  following  letter  :  — 

BoENos  Ayues, 

luth  January,  1888. 

Dear  Sir. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  me  calling  on  you  with  a 
card  of  mj'  friend  Mr.  Dukinfield  Jones,  in  August,  1885,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  your  escort  througli  the  Museum,  and  spent  a  profitable 
and  very  pleasant  hour. 

On  that  occasion  I  promised  I  should  send  to  you  a  specimen  of  the 
little  mailed  animal  Chlannjduphorus  truncatus,  or  '■  Pichiciego,"  found 
in  Mendoza,  in  this  Repiiblic,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  I  think  a  very  perfect  specimen, 
which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you . 

I  hope  it  will  arrive  safely  and  be  of  use  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  and  be  pleased  also  in  giving  you  any  information 
relating  to  this  country,  and  to  the  large  number  of  fossil  remains 
which  are  found  here  frequently.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  a 
complete  Megatherium  has  lately  been  dug  out  of  the  banks  of  an 
"  arrago  "  (marshy  drainage),  not  thirty  leagues  from  this  city,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  With  kind  regards. 
I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

ANTHONY  LIBERT. 

Mr.  T.J.  Moore. 

This  singular  little  mammal  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.'"  A 
specimen  from  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  was  skeletonised  by 
Yarrell,  who  figured  it  in  the  Zoological  Journal  about  1825. 
Another  specimen  from  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  enabled  Dr. 
Gray  to  discover  that  Yarrell,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  skin, 

'Acad.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ncic  York,  1825. 
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luul  uot  fully  dissected  out  the  wonderful  shield  attached  to 
the  pelvis. 

It  was  not  till  some  ten  years  ago  that  we  obtained  an 
example  for  the  Liverpool  Museum.  The  skin  of  this  was 
efficiently  stuffed  and  the  skeleton  mounted  by  Mr.  E. 
Gerrard,  .Tun.  The  specimen  now  received  from  Mr.  Libert 
will  admit  of  further  preparations,  as  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  vertebra,  etc.,  being  mounted  for  the  comparative 
series  of  osteology. 

The  singularity  of  form  and  structure  of  this  remarkable 
creature  have  secured  it  a  place  in  all  text-books,  notwith- 
standing its  diminutive  size,  which  barely  exceeds  that  of  the 
common  mole,  yet  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  its  habits 
for  more  than  half  a  century  after  its  discovery,  owing  to  its 
very  limited  and  remote  habitat.  The  world  is  indebted  for 
almost  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  habits  of  the  Pichiciego  to 
:i  young  and  most  promising  naturalist,  Mr.  E.  W.  White, 
F.Z.S.L.,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  during  his  preliminary  sojourn  in 
England  to  prepare  himself  for  scientific  exploration  in 
South  America,  and  whose  lamented  death,  due  to  professional 
zeal  in  medical  study  at  Philadelphia,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
deplore. 

In  the  Procei'dinf/s  of  the  Zoolorjical  Society  of  London, 
for  1880,  pp.  7-11,  will  be  found  Mr.  White's  "Notes  on 
(Idamydoplioriis  tnincatus,"  and  in  his  Cameos  from  the 
Silrer  Ldinl,  <>r  the  Experiences  of  d  ]'<iiiiiii  Xtitiinilist  in 
the  Artjentinc  licjuililic,  published  in  two  volumes,  by  Van 
Voorst,  London,  1881,  his  observations  will  be  found  in 
narrative  form.  These  being  less  generally  accessible  I  take 
the  libertv  of  quoting  : — 

"  I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  investipate  tlie  liubits,  structure.  an<l 
home  of  that  beautiful  little  plantigrade  alierraiit  member  of  the 
Armaiiillo  family,  the  Clilainydophunti  Iruncatus  or  I'ichicieyo  i  little 
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blind  animal).  Its  range,  I  discovered  to  be,  in  latitude  from  31°  S. 
to  34°  S.,  that  is,  from  the  "Valley  of  Zonda,  in  the  province  of  San 
Juan,  down  to  San  Rafael,  seventy  leagues  south  of  Mendoza;  and  in 
longitude,  from  the  city  of  San  Luis,  which  lies  on  exactly  the  same 
parallel  as  Mendoza,  to  the  Andes.  A  remarkably  characteristic 
feature  of  the  landscape  of  this  region,  and  the  one  that  mainly  deter- 
mines the  habitat  of  our  silky  little  friend,  is  the  Medanos  (sand-dues), 
which,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  studded  with  stunted  vegeta- 
tion, extend  in  nearly  a  meridional  chain ;  they  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  only  occur  in  cadenic 
array  in  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  I  therefore  determined  to  cut  into 
the  centre  of  this  zone,  in  which  are  likewise  found  three  species  of 
true  Dasyjwdidce ;  but  to  accomplish  this  a  ride  of  forty  leagues  was 
necessary,  from  Mendoza  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La-Pa  z  ;  and  this  I 
undertook  in  the  month  of  August. 

"  For  six  days  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  men,  a 
diligent  search  was  prosecuted  for  this  tiny  Chlainydo/Jiorus  truncdtus 
(truncated  cloak-bearer),  which  bears  the  appearance  of  an  animal  cut 
in  two,  so  that  its  posterior  is  flattened,  from  which  at  the  bottom 
springs  a  rigid  tail,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pump-handle,  and  the  head, 
back,  and  truncated  end,  as  its  name  indicates,  are  covered  by  a 
beautiful  pinkish  horny  shield. 

"  I  was  fortutiate  enough  to  secure  one  living  specimen  which,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  attention  and  care,  survived  capture  only  three 
days ;  in  fact,  like  the  lovely  humming  birds,  the  Pichioiego  droops 
rapidly  in  captivity,  and  has  never  been  known  to  live  longer  than 
eight  days  in  that  state. 

"  That  both  these  delicate  creatures  succumb  under  the  tenderest 
hand  of  man,  the  same  causes  may  be  assigned ;  the  absence  of  any 
certain  knowledge  as  to  their  food,  or  the  temperature  suitable. 

'■  An  inspection  of  the  dental  system  of  the  Chlamydophorus  clearly 
indicates  the  Coleopteru  as  its  prey,  a  conclusion  which  is  rendered  all 
the  more  probable  by  their  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
burrow.  My  solitary  specimen  was  fed  on  milk,  which  it  lapped  like  a 
cat,  and  on  introdiicing  by  artifice  some  tiny  pieces  of  chopped  meat  into 
its  mouth,  these  it  did  not  reject.  So  extremely  sensitive,  however,  is 
this  little  mail-clad  burrower  to  cold  that,  after  passing  the  night  in  a 
box  of  earth  covered  with  iiannels,  it  was  found  the  following  morning 
in  a  very  exhausted  state,  but,  wrapped  in  warm  envelopes,  and  placed 
near  a  fire,  quickly  recovered.     On  taking  it  into  my  hands  under  a 
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warm  Mendoza  sun,  it  shivered  violentl}'.  but  whether  throuj,'h  chill  or 
fear,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Its  normal  paradise  appears  to  be,  when 
the  temperature  of  its  sand)-  dwelling  is  such  as  almost  to  scorch  the 
hand. 

"  When  walking,  tlie  Chl(tiinjdi>phnrus  plants  both  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  flat  on  the  soles,  and  not  on  the  contracted  claws,  as  is  tlie  case 
with  the  ant-eater,  and  carries  its  inflexible  tail,  which  it  has  no  power 
to  raise,  trailing  along  the  ground.  Sluggish  in  all  its  movements, 
except  as  a  fodient.  in  which  capacity  it  perhaps  excels  all  other 
burrowing  animals,  the  Chlamydophorus  performs  the  operation  of 
excavation  with  such  celerity,  that  a  man  has  scarcely  time  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse  before  the  creature  has  buried  itself  to  the  depth 
of  its  own  body.  As  it  commences  to  excavate,  the  forefeet  are  first 
employed,  and  immediately  afterwards  supporting  its  body  on  the  firm 
tripod  aflurded  bj-  these  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  both  hind  feet 
are  brought  into  play  simultaneously,  discharging  columns  of  sand  with 
incredible  swiftness. 

"My  solitary  living  representative  I  placed  first  on  brick,  and  then 
on  wooden  flooring,  but  knowing  it  could  not  burrow  in  these,  it  merely 
walked  round  and  round  in  irregular  circles,  an  evidence  of  the  very 
great  or  total  deprivation  of  the  power  of  vision,  at  any  rate  during 
daylight ;  but  far  different  was  its  behaviour  on  being  transported  to 
the  exposed  soil  where,  after  a  preliminary  and  very  audible  dog-like 
sniffle  or  two,  indicating  keen  scent,  it  set  to  work  immediately  to  delve 
at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

"  The  light  fine  sand  in  which  the  Pichiciego  burrows  proclaims 
unmistakably  its  presence,  as  well  as  that  even  of  tlie  minutest  animals, 
by  the  tracks  left :  the  fox,  the  cat,  the  beetle,  the  spider,  etc.,  are 
thus  equally  betrayed. 

"  The  natives  are  apt  observers,  and  even  from  the  saddle  will 
decipher  and  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  various  footprints  and  un- 
erringly dctairthe  animals  that  have  passed  any  assigned  spot  during 
tlie  night.  With  regard  to  our  elegant  little  subject,  there  is  no  mis- 
take. Besides  the  impressions  of  the  (our  feet,  the  inclined  stiff  tail 
leaves  its  central  deep  fosse.  Of  course,  after  rain,  which  falls  but 
seldom,  the  indentations  are  accentuated,  and  the  only  sure  way  of 
eflfeciing  a  capture  is  to  follow  them,  as  they  lead  direotly  to  a  small 
hillock  of  sand,  by  removing  which,  tlic  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is 
exposed  to  view  and  the  host  usually  found  at  home  ;  and  if  the 
tracks   were  numerous,  tlie    animal   would   no   longer    be    rare ;    but 
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it  is  a  fact   that   years  sometimes   elapse   without  any   trace   of  its 
existence." 

In  1863,  Prof.  Burmeister,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  described 
and  figured  a  second  and  larger  species,  under  the  name  of 
Chlamydopliorus  retusa,  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Bolivia,  examples  of  which  are  great  desiderata  in  the 
Liverpool  Museum. 

These  two  species  form  one  of  the  most  isolated  groups 
of  placental  mammalia. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  subsequently  recorded  the  second  species 
as  a  new  genus,  Burmeisteria  retusa.  For  references  to  this, 
see  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1865, 
p.  382 ;  and  for  papers  by  Dr.  M.  Watson,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Owens  College,  on  the  Anatomy  of  Chlamydo- 
phoriis,  see  the  same  Proceedings  for  1878,  pp.  673-679, 
where  references  to  anatomical  papers  by  Garrod,  Macalister, 
and  Atkinson  are  also  given. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Russell  read  a  Paper  on  "  Matthew  Arni)ld."* 

Dr.  Newton  read  a  Paper  on  "Is  Thought  possible 
without  Words  ? — a  discussion  on  Max  Miiller  and  Darwin."  t 

*  See  page  215.  f  See  page  345. 


ON    THE    DESIRABILITY    OF   A   LARGER    KNOW- 
LEDGE   OF    HISTORY   IN   MODERN    POLITICS. 
By   JAMES   BIRCHALL. 

PBESIDBMT. 

The  tolerant  spirit  which  pervades  the  proceedings  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  encourages  me  to  believe 
that  I  may,  without  apology,  address  you  on  matters  bearing 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Our  Society  has  acquired  wisdom  with  age.  While  care- 
fully prohibiting  the  introduction  of  questions  of  a  sectarian 
and  controversial  character,  its  laws  have  long  been  inter- 
preted in  a  large  and  catholic  spirit,  and  polemical  questions 
can  now  be  discussed,  as  to  their  philosophical  foundation, 
without  the  irritability  which  polemics  too  often  arouse. 
Philosophy  indeed,  as  the  Schoolmen  used  to  say,  is  the 
handmaid  of  theology — and  of  politics  also  ;  and  in  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  first,  which  is  one  of  our  professed  objects, 
we  are  bound  at  times  to  be  drawn  into  the  consideration  of 
the  other  two. 

Throughout  all  our  discussions  we  are  animated  with  a 
simple  and  earnest  desire  to  find  the  truth — to  certify  all 
questions  by  reason  and  unimpeachable  testimony.  In  this 
acquisition  of  knowledge  we  disdain  the  afi"ectation  of  the 
of  the  pedant,  whose  learning  has  no  apparent  influence 
upon  the  aff'airs  of  men.  Professor  Freeman,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  mentions  the  case  of  a  great  mathematician 
who  was  said  to  have  made  a  discovery,  the  great  beauty  of 
which  was  that  it  could  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any- 
body. He  cites  this  as  an  example  of  the  truest  scientific 
spirit,  and  of  the  genuine  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.* 

•  "  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Historical  Stndy,'"  p.  44 
A 
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And,  doubtless,  as  members  of  a  society  which  claims  to 
be  learned,  and  has  done  service  to  warrant  its  claim,  we 
desire,  in  the  first  instance,  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  to  work  for  the  love  of  investigation  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficulties.  But 
then  we  are  also  practical  men,  actively  engaged  in  the 
multifarious  occupations  of  human  industry,  and  accustomed 
to  take  utilitarian  views  of  the  pursuits  we  adopt. 

When  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece 
dawned  upon  Western  Europe  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance, 
thoughtful  minds  revolted  against  the  scholastic  puerilities 
which  had  imposed  upon  men's  intelligence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Knowledge  received  a  new 
birth.  A  new  school  of  thinkers  arose  who  turned  away 
from  the  study  of  theological  metaphysics,  and,  devoting 
their  attention  to  subjects  of  present  human  interest,  received 
the  name  of  Humanists.  Such  a  title  we  also  may  claim, 
since  we  consider  the  matters  brought  under  our  notice,  with 
a  view  to  their  worth  and  the  service  they  will  render  in  the 
improvement  and  amelioration  of  men. 

If  these  remarks  rightly  interpret  the  spirit  in  which  our 
work  is  conducted,  the  subject  of  my  address  will  commend 
itself  to  your  attention,  because  of  its  practical  bearing, 
though  my  treatment  of  it  may  fall  short  of  your  expecta- 
tions. 

I  submit  then  for  your  consideration  some  reasons  and 
illustrations  to  show  the  desirability  of  a  larger  knowledge 
of  history  in  the  study  and  practice  of  modern  politics,  and 
the  need  of  it  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
recently  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  national  affairs. 

All  Englishmen  take  an  intense  interest  in  politics ;  but 
few,  I  imagine,  go  to  the  trouble  of  basing  their  political 
convictions  on  a  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  past — that 
is,    on   history.     I  have  not   in    my  mind  the  Cecils,    the 
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Cavendishes,  and  the  Russells,  to  whom  we  may  allow  a 
prescriptive  right  to  inherit  the  opinions  of  their  fathers 
along  with  their  ancestral  estates.  My  remark  is  confined 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate — the  democracy  as  it  is 
conveniently  named  —  and  I  apprehend  that  with  them 
political  principles  are  not  the  outcome  of  historical  informa- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  daily 
publication  of  the  Parliamentary  debates,  the  frequent  out- 
bursts of  political  oratory,  and  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  majority  which  governs  and  the  minority  which  believes 
it  could  govern  better,  lend  all  the  excitement  of  warfare  to 
political  discussion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  passionate  controversy  the  mass 
of  the  people  either  lack  the  ability,  or  are  too  much  occu- 
pied, to  trace  l)ack  for  themselves  the  history  of  a  great  ques- 
tion, or  to  master  the  facts  and  the  logical  processes  which 
are  requisite  for  the  formation  of  an  honest  opinion.  Such 
historical  knowledge  as  they  gained  at  school  was  too  narrow 
and  flimsy  to  make  a  foundation  on  which  they  could  after- 
wards build,  and  they  have  had,  moreover,  little  leisure  to 
remedy  the  defect  since.  The  result  is  that  they  turn  for 
intelligence  and  guidance  to  the  leading  articles  of  their 
favourite  newspaper,  and  the  speeches  of  great  popular  lead- 
ers. Such  ex-parte  statements  generally  present  only  those 
arguments  which  are  best  adapted  to  justify  the  views  of 
the  party  whose  interests  are  advocated.  And  since  it  is  the 
ignorant  who  are  most  easily  misled,  the  mode  in  which  a 
question  is  so  presented  is  too  readily  taken  for  granted  as 
the  only  true  one.  It  is  this  one-sided  study  of  political 
matters  which  strengthens  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of 
party  warfare,  and  creates  partisans  of  the  narrowest  type. 
It  is  totally  adverse  to  the  development  of  an  unbiassed 
judgment,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  respect  for  an  opponent's 
opiuiuu.      WitliouL  the  application  of  history  to  our  political 
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controversies,  the  latter  become  degraded  into  a  mere 
struggle  of  interests  and  parties.  "  Divorced  from  history," 
observes  Professor  Seeley,  "  politics  are  vulgar,  and  when 
history  loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  politics,  it  fades  into 
mere  literature."* 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
man  who  essays  to  play  even  the  humblest  part  of  a  citizen, 
or  who  desires  to  take  an  intelligent  share  in  the  politics  of 
his  time,  is  bound  to  qualify  himself  for  the  duty  he 
voluntarily  assumes,  by  at  least  endeavouring  to  learn  how 
he  has  come  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  great  community.  During 
the  process  of  so  informing  himself,  he  will  feel  that  his 
judgment  is  being  gradually  strengthened,  and  that  he  is  less 
and  less  disposed  to  take  things  for  granted,  or  to  prejudge 
any  question  submitted  to  his  opinion.  He  will  feel  that  his 
mind  is  being  trained  to  approach  subjects  of  political 
discussion  with  moderation  and  caution ;  he  will  find  himself 
growing  more  critical  than  formerly,  and  that  he  has  become 
possessed  of  a  habit  of  weighing  conflicting  arguments  with 
greater  fairness. 

These  benefits  will  follow,  because  he  will  be  mainly 
occupied  in  the  study  of  those  periods  of  our  history,  which 
are  free  from  political  controversy — when  all  the  things  that 
we  most  highly  value  in  modern  politics  took  their  root  and 
sprang  into  life,  and  political  theories  and  principles  of 
government  had  not  as  yet  given  rise  to  party  conflict.  And 
in  further  prosecuting  his  enquiries,  he  will  learn  how  the 
men  of  each  particular  age  differed  in  their  ideas  of  events 
which,  in  our  modern  conceptions,  admit  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation. He  will  see  how  good  and  evil,  wisdom  and  folly, 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  opposing  factions ;  how 
the  most  illustrious  leaders  and  the  noblest  causes  were  not 
untainted,  and  the  malignant  not  entirely  corrupt.  He  will 
*  Expansion  of  England,  p.  166, 
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come  across  many  questioDs  ou  which  he  will  be  unable  to 
form  a  decisive  opinion,  whether  of  approval  or  condemna- 
tion— questions  which  still  mark  the  sharpest  points  of  con- 
tention in  the  present  day.' 

In  this  respect  he  will  further  learn  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  these  and  other  problems  in  history,  there  would  exist 
small  ground  of  controversy  in  modern  politics.  Where  does 
Fact,  on  which  all  are  agreed,  end,  and  Opinion,  on  which 
all  difter,  begin  ?  Whence  grew  the  influences  which  party 
politicians  dignify  with  the  name  of  principles?  At  what 
point  in  the  chain  of  events  does  the  student  find  the 
sympathy  of  his  own  day  interfering  with  the  even  balance 
of  his  judgment,  and  diverting  the  rectitude  of  his  opinion  ? 

The  moralist  maintains  that  right  and  wrong  can  never 
be  interchanged  so  as  to  represent  good  for  evil,  and  evil  for 
good.  But  the  student  of  history  will  meet  with  difficulties 
which  will  impel  him  to  ask, — What  length  of  acquiescence 
in  wrong  will  change  it  into  right,  or  submission  to  an  abuse 
give  it  a  title  to  obedience  ?  t  Does  success  really  justify 
revolution,  and  the  continued  possession  of  power  condone 
its  original  usurpation  ?  A  distinguished  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Carlvle  I  lays  down  the  dictum,  that,  the  right 
of  a  people  to  independence  consists  in  nothing  but  their 
powers  of  self-defence.  Is  an  inferior  people  therefore, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  more  powerful  neighbour, 
and  is  there  no  higher  law  in  international  politics  than 
that  of  Force.  §  Would  such  a  dictum  serve  as  the 
justification    for    the    appropriation    of  Belgium  by  France, 

•  Dr.  Stubbs'  Lectures,  95. 

t  Ibid,  22,  23. 

J  Fronde's  English  in  Ireland,  i,  3. 

^  See,  on  this  point,  tbe  obsorvations  of  our  ex-president,  Mr.  FiuH.iall. 
in  hifl  InauKurnl  Address  on  "  The  Indipendent  Prerogative  of  the  Under- 
standing in  the  Domain  of  Moral  Jndgment.' — Proceedings,  vol.  xxxv, 
24-26. 
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and  of  Holland  by  Germany?  Our  possession  of  Calais 
was  for  a  long  time  the  pride  of  our  ancestors,  and 
the  compensation  for  its  loss  by  the  occupation  of  Havre 
and  Dunkirk  was  the  boast  of  such  wise  rulers  as  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  ?  Should  we  not  now  unanimously  condemn 
the  acquisition  of  any  continental  territory  ?  Yet  we  retain 
our  hold  on  Gibraltar.  On  what  principle  in  the  code  of 
morals  can  we  reconcile  this  conduct  with  our  opinion  ? 
And,  as  a  final  question, — "  What  is  the  justification  of  our 
presence  and  rule  in  India  ? 

The  exercise  of  the  judgment  upon  these  and  similar 
problems  in  history,  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the  humblest 
politician  a  sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  which  his  citizen- 
ship in  an  imperial  community,  and  the  possession  of  a  vote 
impose  upon  him.  It  will  also  develop  in  him  such  a 
disposition  for  patience  and  toleration,  as  will  induce  him  to 
approach  all  questions  in  a  prudent  and  temperate  spirit ; 
allowing  some  to  wait  till  occasion  and  opportunity  combine 
to  solve  them ;  determining  others  by  the  evidence  of  fact 
rather  than  by  predilection,  and  letting  others  alone  alto- 
gether, since  justice  has  sometimes  to  rest  content  for  a 
time,  when  a  wrong  cannot  be  righted  without  the  infliction 
of  a  greater  wrong. 

That  much  needed  virtue — courtesy  in  politics — will 
also  be  brought  into  exercise  by  such  a  disciplinary  study 
as  is  here  faintly  sketched  out. 

Recent  political  controversy  has  been  often  embittered 
by  the  mutual  accusation,  that  one  party  contains  all  the 
stupidity,  and  the  other,  all  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation. 
Now  no  truths  stand  out  in  history  more  plainly  than 
these — that  there  are  few  questions  on  which  as  much  may 
not  be  said  on  one  side  as  on  the  other ;  and  that  there  are 
none  at  all,  on  which  all  the  Ayes  are  good  and  wise,  and  all 
the   Noes    are   bad   and   foolish.      Goodness   and   wisdom, 
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truthfiiliiess  and  honesty,  are  pretty  equally  divided  among 
all  parties,  and  so  are  the  schemers  and  the  thoughtless. 
The  desideratum  is  that,  while  men  do  not  cease  to  be 
partisans,  or  to  advocate  strongly  the  policy  which  they 
consider  best  adapted  for  the  national  welfare,  they  should 
credit  their  opponents  with  equal  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
honesty  of  conviction. 

The  facts  and  events  of  history  are  the  common  source  of 
all  their  arguments  :  it  is  in  their  conclusions  wherein  the 
difference  lies.  And  as  each  party  professes  to  present  the 
facts  and  events  fairly  and  justly,  so  should  each  believe  that 
opinions  contrary  to  its  own  are  likewise  drawn  with  fairness 
and  justice.  "  What  we  want  to  see,"  remarks  Dr.  Stubbs, 
from  whose  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford  some  of  these  con- 
siderations have  been  drawn,  "  is  men  applying  to  history 
and  politics  the  same  spirit  in  which  wise  men  act  in  their 
discipline  of  themselves.  Not  to  cease  being  partisans  or 
holding  or  uttering  strong  opinions,  but  to  be  as  careful  in 
their  party  behaviour,  and  in  the  support  of  their  opinions, 
as  they  are  in  their  behaviour  in  social  circles,  their  con- 
versation in  social  life." 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  history  may  be  read  in  order  to  develop  the  faculty  for 
politics,  and  furnish  our  citizens  with  the  ability  to  exercise 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  the  power  that  is  placed  in 
their  hands. 

The  History  of  England  is  emphatically  the  History  of 
Progress.  We  see  in  it  a  constant  movement  in  the  public 
mind — a  continual  change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great 
society.  It  is  such  a  history,  because  the  English,  above  all 
other  Teutonic  races,  have,  throughout  their  national  career, 
displayed  a  keen  instinct  for  politics,  and  achieved  more 
successes  in  the  solution  of  political  and  social  problems 
than  any  other  people  ancient  or   modern.      There   is   no 
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deficiency  in  the  supply   of  useful    information.     What  is 
required  is,  that  the  people  should  make  use  of  it. 

If  this  age  displays  any  characteristic  more  pre-eminently 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
historical  spirit.  This  spirit  permeates  our  modes  of  thought 
in  every  department  of  human  inquiry.  The  questions  we 
ask,  whether  of  a  living  organism,  a  political  institution,  or 
any  form  of  human  activity,  are — What  is  its  existing  condi- 
tion ?  What  were  its  earliest  discoverable  germs  ?  What 
has  been  the  course  of  its  development  ?  Under  this 
influence  a  school  of  historians  has  arisen  who  are  as  far  in 
advance  of  Hume  in  their  scientific  method  of  treating  the 
records  of  the  past,  as  that  well-known  philosopher  was 
superior  to  Tindall  and  Rapin. 

The  writings  of  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Green,  Gardiner, 
Maine,  Lecky  and  others,  are  certainly  not  readily  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  if  they  were,  would 
probably  be  consulted  only  by  a  few.  But  there  are  in 
addition,  numerous  other  works  of  a  simple  and  educational 
character,  written  by  able  scholars,  and  issued  at  a  small  cost, 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Written  moreover  in  the  true  spirit 
of  history,  which  knows  no  political  party,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  edification  of  our  newly  enfranchised  citizens  in  the 
history  of  those  institutions  whose  future  is  now  at  their 
disposal.  Such  are  the  Epochs  of  History,  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman ;  the  Handbooks  of  Messrs.  Rivington  ; 
the  Citizen  series  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  ;  and  various  other 
incidental  publications  of  a  like  character.  A  small  but  very 
able  and  suggestive  book  on  the  Rise  of  Constitutional 
Government  in  England,  by  Professor  Ransome,  of  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  may  be  named  with  commendation,  because 
it  presents  a  history,  generally  considered  to  be  dry  and 
uninteresting,  in  a  readable  and  very  attractive  form. 
Professor    Seely's  Expansion   of  England  is  another  work 
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which  it  behoves  every  Eu^'lishman  to  read  and  ponder  over. 
There  are  other  productions  also,  addressed  to  popular 
readers,  on  which  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  These  are 
confined  to  some  special  period,  sometimes  one  of  great 
difiiculty  and  controversy,  like  that  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth,  and  selected  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  political  doctrines  of  the  writer.  Other  works,  again,  are 
confined  to  the  times  nearest  our  own,  as  if  political  history 
began  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  some  Whig  writers 
used  to  hold ;  or  with  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  as  a  popular 
tribune  of  our  own  day  seems  to  think — all  preced"ing  history 
being  "ancient"  according  to  their  opinion,  and  having 
little,  or  no  apparent  connection  with  contemporary  affairs. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  human  society  stands  alone. 
Youth  cannot  be  detached  from  manhood,  nor  this  again 
from  old  age.  Each  is  the  outcome  and  consequence  of  that 
which  went  before.  There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  life,  whether  it  be  of  the  individual  or  of  the  nation. 
Generations  of  men  follow  each  other  like  cause  and  effect, 
and  before  we  can  fairly  understand  or  criticise  the  actions 
and  persons  of  any  period,  we  must  possess  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  connection  between  such  cause  and  effect. 
Not  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  proceed  faithfully  through 
the  history  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  up 
isolated  portions,  and  work  upon  them,  imbued  with  the 
popular  prejudices  and  philosophic  ideas  of  the  day,  is  surely 
inimical  to  the  formation  of  a  calm  and  sound  judgment. 

Take  the  case  of  Poland  for  example. 

We  can  hardly  realise  in  these  days  the  intense  indigna- 
tion aroused  throughout  Western  Europe,  by  the  seizure  and 
dismemberment  of  that  unhappy  country.  The  feelings 
then  excited,  kept  aflame  by  the  burning  words  of  poets, 
still  survive,  and  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
the  suspicious  attitude  which  Englishmen   maintain  towards 
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Russia.  But  the  public  sentiment  grew  out  of  a  very  one- 
sided view  of  this  occurrence.  Attention  was  confined  to  the 
few  years  which  covered  the  process  of  dismemberment,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it  were  either  forgotten  or 
unknown. 

The  French  Revolution,  moreover,  was  then  stirring  the 
heart  of  democracy  in  every  civilised  country,  and  the  cause 
ot  Poland  was  identified  with  that  of  freedom,  in  popular 
sympathy,  although  her  constitution  had  been  the  most 
aristocratic  in  Europe. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  defending  the  iniquitous 
and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  partitioning  powers.  Austria 
was  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude  to  a  people  whose 
sovereign  had  delivered  her  from  conquest  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  ;  and  Prussia  was  utterly  without  excuse.  Retributive 
justice  speedily  fell  upon  these,  as  by  their  deeds  it  fell  upon 
their  victim  ;  but  the  chief  spoilator  was  Russia,  and  for 
what  she  did  there  existed  provocation. 

More  than  six  hundred  years  before  the  annihilation  of 
the  Polish  monarchy,  the  Slavonic  races  had  been  drawn 
asunder  into  adverse  camps  by  the  work  of  Christian 
missionaries.  The  Russians  or  Eastern  Slavs  were  con- 
verted to  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Poles  or  Western  Slavs 
to  the  Latin  Church.  The  two  nations  thus  became  the 
inheritors  of  the  hostility  which  had  then  existed  for 
centuries,  between  the  Christian  communions  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  The  breach  between  the  kindred  races  soon 
widened.  Latin  crusades  against  Russia,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Greek  religionists  within  Polish  dominion,  embittered 
religious  hostility  with  national  animosity  ;  and  when 
Muscovy  lay  helpless  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Tatar 
Khans,  she  had  no  deadlier  enemy  than  the  nation  on  her 
western  borders,  which  sprang  from  like  ancestors  to  her 
own.     Her  territories  were  seized  by  the  Kings  of  Poland  ; 
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they  and  their  allies  refused  her  all  means  of  communication 
with  Western  civilization,  simply  to  keep  her  down  and 
exclude  her  from  the  world  of  progress ;  and  when,  freed 
from  Tatar  thraldom,  the  absence  of  a  direct  heir  to  the 
Czars  plunged  Muscovy  into  civil  wars,  her  ancient  enemy 
pounced  upon  the  distracted  laud,  harassed  it  from  end  to 
end,  imposed  upon  it  a  Polish  viceroy  for  Czar,  and  reck- 
lessly insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

No  wonder  then  that,  when  her  opportunity  came,  Russia 
took  full  and  ample  revenge  for  the  injuries  she  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  her  ancient  kinsfolk.  But  she  would  have 
been  powerless  for  revenge  if  Poland  had  not  matured  within 
herself  the  seeds  of  her  own  corruption.  It  is  beyond  the 
purpose  here  to  show  how  Poland  brought  her  fate  upon 
herself.  What  I  have  to  indicate  is,  that  ignorance  of  her 
whole  history  prevented  the  formation  of  a  true  conception  of 
her  calamity,  and  that  while  she  was  pitied  for  this,  and  her 
plunderers  held  in  just  opprobrium,  her  own  misconduct, 
which  really  brought  about  her  downfall,  escaped  condemna- 
tion. 

In  order,  then,  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  any  period,  or  of  any  important  movement,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  bring  to  the  study  of  it,  an  intel- 
ligent acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  of  political  and 
social  progress  in  the  country  concerned.  This  is  not  so 
readily  attained  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  Most  persons 
think  that  ordinary  history  is  easy  to  comprehend,  because, 
unlike  science,  it  is  free  from  technical  terms,  because  its 
statements  are  plain  and  intelligible,  and  the  narrative  is 
presented  in  an  attractive  form.  But  let  anyone  sit  down, 
for  example,  to  Carlylo's  Fredcrirk  the  Great,  with  a  map, 
or  take  llallam's  or  Stubl)s'  Conntitutionul  lILitori/,  and  try 
to  trace  out  the  origin  and  growth  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  gradual  decay  of  Feudalism,  or  the  rise  of  the 
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class  of  Free  Labourers,  and  he  will  form  a  different 
opinion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  urge  that  everyone  who  reads  history 
should  become  an  historical  student — that  would  be  unrea- 
sonable. What  I  plead  for  is,  that  a  citizen  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  franchise  ought  to  regard  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  its  institutions, 
as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  possession  of  a  vote. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the 
politics  of  the  present,  and  when  great  questions  come  under 
discussion,  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  vote  upon  them  with 
a  clear  comprehension  of  their  antecedents  and  surroundings, 
and  with  a  fair  idea  of  what  will  result  from  the  policy  he 
supports. 

It  is  asserted  of  the  age  of  Pericles  that  "  it  was  a  time 
of  contending  forces,  in  which  the  chief  peril  was,  lest  the 
generation  to  which  a  larger  future  was  opening,  should  lose 
its  hold  on  what  was  best  in  the  past."  *  This  observation 
aptly  applies  to  the  present  day.  The  democracy  which  is 
destined  to  govern  in  the  future  has  committed  to  its  care 
the  fortunes  of  an  immense  empire,  with  interests  and 
responsibilities  vaster  and  more  complicated  than  those  of  any 
previous  dominion  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Above  all 
things,  then,  this  democracy  should  rightly  understand  how 
such  an  empire  has  been  built  up  and  consolidated,  and 
what  are  the  visible  signs  of  its  destiny  in  the  future — what 
are  the  institutions  which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
to  us  for  an  inheritance,  and  which  of  them  are  worth 
preserving  for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity.  It  is  the  con- 
sideration of  problems  like  these  which  imparts  such  an 
immense  value  to  history,  and  which  in  this  utilitarian  age 
gives  it  a  commanding  position  in  the  conflict  of  studies. 

The  first  lesson  that  I  would  enforce  upon  the  democracy 
*  Encyc.  Britt.,  "  Greece,"  by  Prof.  Jebb. 
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is  this — that  these  institutions,  which  have  done  such  noble 
work  in  building  up  the  national  character,  are  venerable 
witli  iirre,  and  should  be  improved,  when  required,  with  a 
reverent  hand.  They  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  time 
beyond  written  records.  They  are  the  limbs  and  organs  of 
the  nation.  They  have  grown  as  it  has  grown,  and  changed 
as  it  has  changed.  Free  and  vigorous  as  the  thought  and 
energy  of  the  people  which  has  developed  them,  they  have 
adapted  themselves,  in  every  age,  to  the  needs  of  the  nation 
without  altering  their  essence  in  any  material  degree. 

This  continuity  of  our  institutions  is  the  marvel  of 
English  history,  and  the  envy  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  it 
extends  from  the  institutions  to  the  people  and  their  history. 

Our  Parliament  is  the  development  of  the  old  English 
Witenagemote  and  the  Norman  Great  Council,  and  its 
present  constitution  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  fundamental  principles  of  our 
free  government  are  to  be  found  in  charters  and  statutes 
quite  as  old,  and  ages  before  them  in  use  and  custom.  If, 
in  later  days,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  our  fathers  were 
compelled  to  fight  for  constitutional  freedom,  the  contest  was 
not  for  revolutionary  change,  but  for  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  inheritance. 

In  like  manner  our  Courts  of  Justice,  whether  of  general 
or  local  jurisdiction— the  great  ofMcers  of  state,  as  well  as 
our  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen,  are  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  medieval  times  ;  and  the  latter  bear  in  their 
seals  of  office  the  memorials  of  an  age  when  the  ability  to 
subscribe  an  official  document  was  a  rare  possession.  * 

A  familiar  example  of  the  permanence  of  our  institutions, 

and  their  adaptability  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times,  is 

presented  to  us  in  that  of  Trial  by  Jury,  which  has  remained 

unaltered  in  its  essential  character  for  the  last  four  hundred 

*  Freeman's  HUtorical  Kitayt,  Firat  Series. 
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years.  The  origin  of  this  greatest  achievement  of  English 
jurisprudence  has  been  discussed  under  various  theories  by 
numerous  writers.  These  do  not  concern  us  at  present.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
system  in  several  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
institutions  of  all  nations,  and  that  the  principle  of  deter- 
mining a  man's  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  criminal  charge,  by 
a  free  and  independent  body  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  not 
by  officers  deputed  by  the  executive  authority,  was  certainly 
reduced  to  practice  by  our  Teutonic  forefathers. 

The  institution  first  became  a  recognised  part  of  the 
machinery  of  English  law  under  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Assize  (or  Grand  Jury  as  we  now  call  it),  established  by 
Henry  II.  Out  of  this  arose  the  Petty  Jury,  or  real  jury 
of  trial,  which  came  into  general  use  when  the  Lateran 
Council  abolished  the  ancient  trial  by  Ordeal  in  1215. 

The  Ordeal  was  a  superstitious  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  God.  Trial  by  jury  is  au  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people ;  in  its  older  form  it  was  an  appeal  to  their  knowledge. 
Only  those  persons  were  impauelled  who  were  known  to  be 
best  acquainted  with  the  question  at  issue.  The  trial  was 
really  a  trial  of  witnesses,  distinguished  from  ordinary 
witnesses  by  the  customs  which  required  from  them  a 
unanimous  opinion — which  regulated  their  number  and  pre- 
scribed their  rank  and  qualifications. 

The  simplicity  of  the  process  was  in  keeping  with  a 
primitive  time.  The  ordinary  transactions  of  life  were'  then 
open  and  public — matters  of  common  notoriety.  The  hus- 
band declared  the  endowment  of  his  wife  at  the  church  door, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  relations  and  the  bridal 
train.  The  birth  of  the  heir  to  an  estate  could  not  fail  to 
be  known  and  be  remembered  by  retainers  and  tenants  who 
shared  in  baronial  festivities  celebrating  the  event.  The 
same  witnesses  could  certify  to  the  death  of  the  ancestor 
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when  they  had  followed  his  corpse  to  the  grave.  Land  was 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another  in  the  sif^ht  of  the 
tenantry.  By  the  process  called  Livery  of  Seisin,  a  tnrf,  a 
stone  or  branch  of  a  tree,  taken  from  the  estate,  was  visibly 
handed  to  the  new  possessor  as  his  title  deed.  Parchment 
might  be  recommended  by  custom,  but  it  was  not  required 
by  law.  There  were  no  registers  to  consult — no  books  to 
open.*  If  a  deed  of  conveyance  were  drawn  up  it  was 
publicly  read  in  the  presence  of  neighbours  who  were  called 
together  for  that  particular  purpose.  The  evidence  of  all 
these  transactions  was  said  to  be  reposed  in  the  memory  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  if  any  one  of  them  happened 
to  be  disputed  in  a  court  of  law,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  necessarily  the  true  statement  of  those  who 
had  either  actually  witnessed  the  fact,  or  who  knew  of  it 
from  their  fathers,  or  the  general  tradition  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

As  social  conditions  grew  more  complicated,  and  the 
business  of  life  was  more  privately,  or  less  publicly,  con- 
ducted than  before,  deeds,  charters  and  written  contracts  for 
the  ratification  of  such  private  transactions  became  more 
common.  Juries  could  only  be  cognizant  of  such  evidence 
through  the  information  of  the  witnesses  who  were  named  in 
the  attesting  clause  of  an  instrument,  and  who  had  been 
preseut  in  the  folkmote,  the  shire,  or  the  manor  court,  when 
the  seal  was  affixed  to  it.  Such  witnesses,  indeed,  were  at 
first  usually  summoned  on  the  jury,  if  they  were  legally 
qualified  for  the  panel.  Hut  it  would  often  happen  that 
only  persons  of  a  lower  degree,  not  so  qualified,  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  a  matter  in  dispute.  Such  a 
ditliculty  led  very  likely  to  the  distinction  of  witnesses  from 
jurors,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when 
it  was  directed,  that  they  should  be  called  in  to  give  the  jury 
*   Palgrave's  English  Ct/mmonwenlth. 
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the  benefit  of  their  testimony,  without  having  any  voice  in 
the  verdict. 

This  is  the  earliest  indication  we  have  of  the  jury 
deciding  on  evidence  formally  produced.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  jury. 

Before  this  time,  however,  it  may  have  occurred  that 
witnesses  had  been  heard  distinct  from  the  jury,  in  criminal 
cases,  as  the  case  just  referred  to,  taken  from  the  Year-Book 
of  the  23rd  Edward  III,  bears  no  appearance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  custom.*  But  after  this  reign  the  jury 
stand  out  more  and  more  clearly,  as  judges  of  the  facts,  in 
contrast  to  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts.  For  some 
time  they  retain  both  characters,  and  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Chancellor  to  Henry  VI,  describes  them  in  his  Treatise, 
"  De  Laudihus  Leges  Anglice,'"  as  "neighbours  to  the  deed 
that  is  in  question,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  same"  : 
and  as  knowing  "  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the 
witnesses,  whether  they  be  men  worthy  to  be  credited  or 
not."  t 

This  continued  limitation  of  the  jury  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cause  under  trial  exposed  the  institution  to  great 
peril  in  that  turbulent  age.  An  upright  verdict  could  hardly 
be  given  where  a  great  lord  or  wealthy  landowner,  on  whom 
the  jury  depended,  was  interested  in  the  question  at  issue. 
That  this  was  the  case,  we  know  from  the  numerous 
instances  contained  in  the  Year-Books,  of  the  removal  of 
trials  to  Westminster,  or  to  another  county,  where  a  jury 
could  act  independently,  without  fear  of  threats  or  violence. 
This  danger  induced  the  custom  of  selecting  the  jury  from 
the  whole  of  the  county,  and  other  improvements  followed, 
which  gradually  brought  the  institution  into  its  modern  form. 

The  varying  needs  of  the  times  had,  in  fact,  by  the  end 

•  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ii,  400. 
f  Finlayson's  Reeve,  ii,  540,  Note. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  so  modified  the  institution  that 
jurors  were  then,  for  tlie  most  part,  entirely  if,'nonint  of  the 
cause  they  were  called  to  consider,  until  it  had  heen  put 
before  them  in  evidence.  They  had  ceased  to  be  witnesses 
or  examiners  of  witnesses  ;  they  had  become  judpjes  of  the 
credibility  of  witnesses.  The  presidinf»  judge  directed  them 
in  matters  of  law,  and  he  gave  sentence  according  to  their 
verdict  in  the  matter  of  fact.  The  English  jury  being  thus 
restricted  to  the  duty  of  determining,  whether  the  evidence 
submitted  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  crime  or  the 
trespass  charged  against  the  accused  had  been  committed  by 
him  or  not,  their  com))etency  for  the  task  remained  the  same 
under  all  the  increasing  technicalities  of  the  law.  In  the 
continental  institution  this  nice  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury  never  existed.  French  citizens 
impanelled  to  try  causes  were  both  judges  and  jurors,  and 
not  being  lawyers,  they  were  altogether  disqualified  for  their 
judicial  duties  when  jurisprudence  became  a  science.  For 
this  reason  the  institution  has  decayed  on  the  Continent, 
while  it  has  endured  in  England.  "^^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  institution  whose  original 
character  was  modified  at  a  very  early  period  by  a  change  in 
political  forces. 

The  Norman  Great  Council,  which  superseded  the  old 
English  Witanagemote.  was  a  council  of  the  King's  Barons 
— lay  and  ecclesiastical — of  all  those  military  tenants  who 
held  their  lands  directly  from  the  Crown,  and  of  the  bishops 
and  great  abbots.  It  was  essentially  a  feudal  assembly,  and 
it  grew  more  exclusively  feudal,  as  the  less  wealthy  barons 
ceased  to  put  in  an  appearance,  on  account  of  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  attendance.  Between  the  King  and 
the  greater  barons  there  began  very  early  a  contest  for 
supreme  power,  which  was  the   true  origin   in  England  of 

*  See  Forsyth's  Hittory  of  Trial  hi/  ,/uri/. 
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party  conflict  and  party  government.  On  the  one  side  was 
the  feudal  sovereign,  whose  wealth,  powers  and  prerogatives 
grew  enormously  after  the  Conquest.  On  the  other  side 
were  ranged  the  feudal  aristocracy,  bent  upon  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  King's  yoke,  and  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  tenures.  As  the  struggle  went  on,  the 
sovereign  drew  to  his  side  the  support  of  the  people,  by 
enfranchising  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  on  his  own  estates, 
and  by  occasionally  summoning  to  the  council  delegates  from 
the  shires  to  report  their  grievances.  These  delegates  were 
elected  in  the  County  Courts,  where  every  freeman,  whatever 
the  nature  of  his  tenure,  had  a  voice ;  where  there  was  no 
distinction  of  persons,  and  the  nobleman  and  the  farmer  had 
equal  political  rights. 

It  was  in  these  nurseries  of  English  democracy  that  the 
lesser  barons  found  compensation  for  their  lost  seats  in  the 
Council.  By  taking  a  more  active  part  in  local  affairs,  they 
learned  that  their  political  interests  were  more  akin  to  those 
of  the  freeeholders  than  to  those  of  the  nobility,  and  they 
gradually  drew  themselves  nearer  to  the  one  while  they  lost 
sympathy  with  the  other.  Frequent  united  action  and 
mutual  confidence  strengthened  their  alliance  with  the  free- 
men of  the  county,  and  they  eventually  gained  that  influence 
which  secured  their  election  as  delegates,  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  Council  in  the  capacity  of  representative  Knights  of 
the  Shire. 

The  barrier  between  the  military  and  the  farming  tenants 
was  thus  broken  down.  Forces  were  at  work  which  were 
slowly  but  eflectively  changing  the  complexion  of  the  conflict 
between  king  and  barons.  The  king  was  unconsciously 
learning  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  nation,  and  not  merely  a 
feudal  lord,  the  first  among  peers.  When  the  barons  lost 
their  Norman  estates,  they  also  found  it  necessary  to  throw 
themselves  on  popular  support,  against  the  tyranny  of  John  ; 
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and  the  Great  Charter  which  they  wrested  from  that 
sovereign  was  the  demand  of  the  whole  Enf^Hsh  nation,  then 
for  the  first  time  united.  Then  it  became  evident  that  a 
national  constitution,  based  on  a  charter  in  which  the 
interests  of  every  class  of  the  community  had  been  consulted, 
was  the  sole  remedy  against  the  despotism  which  would  have 
ensued,  if  the  feudal  conflict  between  king  and  barons  had 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  either.  The  great  tenants 
and  their  knightly  vassals  had  learned  to  act  together  with 
the  pimple  freeholders  in  the  County  Court  against  all  en- 
croachments upon  their  purses  and  liberty.  To  these 
elements  De  Montfort,  with  the  clear  and  impartial  percep- 
tion acquired  by  his  foreign  training,  added  the  burgesses 
of  the  towns  in  the  Norman  Great  Council.  From  that 
moment  this  ancient  assembly  ceased  to  be  feudal.  It 
became  entirely  national ;  and  the  union  of  classes,  which 
presently  obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  depth  to  which  the  idea  of  national 
unity  had  struck  its  roots.'*' 

Another  lesson  in  constitutional  politics  may  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — a  tribunal 
which  sprang  out  of  the  old  Norman  Council.  This  court 
figures  largely  in  our  history  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
and  early  Stuarts,  and  its  career  shows  us  how  an  institution 
adapted  for  the  public  welfare  may  be  degraded  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  notorious  court  are 
somewhat  obscure.  The  Norman  Great  Council,  like  the 
older  Witcuagemote,  occupied  itself  with  all  matters  of 
government— legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative.  It 
contained  the  germs  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity — 
Chancery,  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  sprang  from  it,  and  the  Privy  Council. 
*  Gardiner's  Introduction,  91,  92. 
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The  first  detachment  from  the  original  hody  was  the 
King's  Court,  from  which  again  the  law  courts  just  named 
were  offshoots,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  parent  court, 
where  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  sat  in  council  and 
judgment.  By  the  time  of  Edward  I,  this  supreme  court  of 
appeal  had  lost  its  original  title,  and  was  known  as  the 
Ordinary  Council.  Then,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  we 
find  it  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster — whence 
the  popular  name  of  later  times — although  the  more  appro- 
priate title  was  the  Council,  or  the  Privy  Council.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  really  a  committee 
of  this  Council,  consisting  at  first  of  certain  royal  officers 
with  one  of  the  chief  justices,  and  ultimately  of  all  the  privy 
councillors  and  both  of  the  chief  justices. 

In  an  age  when  turbulent  nobles  could  not  easily  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  provincial  courts,  such  a  tribunal  was 
undoubtedly  necessary,  if  the  central  authority  was  to  exer- 
cise any  efficient  coercive  power  over  evil-doers  in  high  places. 
But  its  jurisdiction  was  undefined,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
vigorous  sovereign  it  was  capable  of  being  used  as  a  preserver 
of  order  or  an  instrument  of  despotism,  just  as  he  willed. 
Many  statutes  were  accordingly  enacted,  particularly  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  II,  confining  its  action  within  reasonable 
and  equitable  limits.  One  of  these,  in  the  25th  Edward  III, 
which  prohibited  the  court  from  having  any  jurisdiction  over 
a  subject's  land,  goods  or  chattels,  or  inflicting  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  is  characterised  by  Hallam  as  probably  the 
most  extensively  beneficial  enactment  in  the  whole  body  of 
our  laws. 

During  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  almost  annihilated.  Barons 
and  great  landowners,  supported  by  their  armed  liverymen 
and  retainers,  took  the  decision  of  their  suits  at  law  in  their 
own  hands,   determining  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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They  forcibly  possessed  themselves  of  lands  and  tenements, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  and  defied  the  officers  of 
the  law  to  disturb  them.  They  interfered  with  elections, 
threatened  judges  and  juries,  and  harassed  and  plundered 
peaceful  and  industrious  burgesses.  The  need  of  some 
efficient  weapon  by  which  the  government  could  suppress 
such  disturbers  of  the  peace  was  keenly  felt.  Star 
Chamber  was  the  weapon  ready  to  hand.  The  House  of 
Commons  accordingly,  as  representing  the  middle  classes, 
who  were  the  chief  sufferers,  promptly  passed  a  measure — the 
famous  Act  of  the  3rd  Henry  VII — which  authorised  the 
court  to  enforce  the  law,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  where 
it  was  thwarted  by  bribery,  intimidation,  or  partiality ; 
which  suspended,  in  fact,  the  statute  of  Edwai-d  III,  just 
named. 

If  this  Act  had  been  temporary  in  its  operation,  and  if 
the  enlarged  authority  of  the  court  had  been  withdrawn  when 
order  was  restored,  it  would  have  been  a  healing  measure, 
and  the  character  of  the  Tudor  government  might  have  been 
saved.  But  the  Commons  were  not  yet  sufficiently  trained 
in  politics  to  know  that  a  wrong  done  to  one  class  of  the 
community  is  a  wrong  done  to  all,  and  that  the  rich  and 
powerful  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  safeguards  of  law  without 
risk  to  the  humble  and  the  poor.  They  had  armed  the  king 
with  a  weapon  which  rigorously  suppressed  the  higher 
classes,  but  which  also  furnished  him  with  tbe  means  of 
making  very  serious  encroachments  upon  liberty  and  pro- 
perty. The  court  transacted  its  business  sharply  and  without 
flinching.  No  jury  interfered — no  witnesses  confronted  the 
accused.  He  was  examined  on  oath,  forced  to  criminate 
himself,  sometimes  subjected  to  torture.  The  infliction  of  a 
fine  often  reduced  him  to  beggary  ;  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment confined  him  in  some  noisome  dungeon,  from  which  he 
did    not    always  come  out    alive.      Whipping    and    exposure 
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in  the  pillory,  branding  and  the  galleys  were  common 
punishments. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  gave  the  reconstituted 
court  a  dangerous  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tudors. 
They  found  it  to  be  a  most  convenient  and  efficacious  instru- 
ment for  coercing  refractory  subjects  into  submission  to  their 
arbitrary  demands ;  and  that  which  was  intended  solely  for 
the  punishment  of  lawless  oppressors,  became  the  greatest 
oppressor  of  all.  The  government,  in  fact,  followed  the 
ways  of  all  governments  when  entrusted  with  extraordinary 
powers.  Violent  measures  are  only  justifiable  when  the 
enemies  of  law  and  orderly  progress  cannot  be  put  down 
by  any  other  means,  and  the  justification  of  the  Commons  in 
so  arming  society  against  its  foes  was  the  terror  they  felt  of 
a  repetition  of  feudal  anarchy.  But  such  measures,  unless 
wisely  used,  and  relinquished  when  the  danger  is  past,  de- 
moralise a  government,  and  the  Tudors  learned  to  regard 
coercion,  not  as  a  convenient  and  temporary  safeguard  in  a 
perilous  crisis,  but  as  a  regular  and  permanent  method 
of  administering  the  laws.  The  very  success  of  Star 
Chamber,  therefore,  in  supporting  tyranny,  brought  about  its 
own  destruction.  Its  injustice  and  extortions  excited  general 
indignation.  Its  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  subject  at  last  became  unbearable,  and  the 
same  authority  which  had  called  it  into  existence  for  the 
general  welfare,  for  the  general  welfare  abolished  it  altogether. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  continuity 
of  our  histoi-y,  and  draw  therefrom  other  political  lessons. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  history  of  England  is 
emphatically  the  history  of  progress,  and  that  this  progress 
has  proceeded  without  serious  interruption.  This  may  not 
seem  apparent  on  the  face  of  history  as  presented  in  our 
ordinary  manuals,  where  successive  periods  are  distinguished 
under  characteristic  titles.     These  distinctive  titles,  however, 
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do  not  represent  any  abrupt  divisions  or  violent  ruptures  in 
the  course  of  the  national  life.  We  find  no  new  monarchy 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  as  in  continental  king- 
doms. Our  Eoyal  Family  through  successive  dynasties  still 
traces  it  pedigree  to  Egbert  and  Ina.  Even  the  Norman 
Conqueror  claimed  to  rule  as  the  heir  and  successor  of  the 
of  the  Saxon  Confessor,  and  he  professed  to  govern  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Mercians  and  West 
Saxons.  He  and  his  sons  certainly  broke  the  genealogical 
line,  but  one  of  them  presently  restored  the  connection,  and 
it  has  continued  unbroken  ever  since. 

The  point,  however,  to  remember,  is  that  the  consti- 
tutional character  of  the  monarchy  remains  the  same 
throughout.  The  kingship  of  the  Tudors  was  the  kingship 
of  the  Plantagenets,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  another 
generation.  The  great  Whig  Revolution  of  1688,  onlr 
confirmed  in  clearer  language  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  what 
the  Great  Charter  had  declared  five  hundred  years  before. 

When  we  turn  to  the  history  and  institutions  of  our 
nearest  continental  neighbour,  and  compare  her  fortunes 
with  ours,  we  shall  perceive  that  our  advance  beyond  her  in 
political  progress,  is  due  to  this  permanence  and  uniformitv 
of  our  national  life  and  history. 

France  has  made  experiments  in  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  any  relationship  between  them 
or  their  individual  representatives.  Her  historians  claim 
descent  for  the  ancien  regime  from  Charles  the  Great  and 
Clovis.  But  faithful  history  knows  no  such  descent.  The 
Capets  were  no  more  the  successors  of  the  great  Frankish 
Emperor,  than  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  the  heirs  of 
Caractacus.  France  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  sovereigns,  was  altogether  a  diflferent  dominion  from 
the  kingdom  of  France  as  ruled  over  by  the  Capets  and 
Bourbons.     There  was  nothing  in   common  between  them. 
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lis  there  was  no  sort  of  affinity  between  the  States  General 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  or  of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Carlovingian  monarchs. 

In  France,  again,  every  department  of  the  administration 
is  of  modern  origin.  Her  prefects  and  ministers  have  no 
counterparts  in  medieval  history  like  our  own  Chancellors 
and  Treasurers.  The  political  map  of  the  country  has  also 
been  completely  changed.  The  departments  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  ancient  provinces,  and  these  modern 
divisions  are  as  completely  detached  from  the  older  history 
of  the  country,  as  the  chronology  and  nomenclature  of  the 
Revolution  stands  apart  from  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
Christendom. 

Now  the  England  of  our  own  day,  in  its  laws,  language, 
and  political  institutions,  is  essentially  the  England  of  the 
Saxon  and  Northumbrian  kings,  grown  and  developed.  The 
counties  of  England  practically  represent  the  same  divisions 
as  we  find  in  Domesday  Book,  and  with  very  simple  group- 
ings, they  would  represent  the  old  English  Kingdoms  which 
contended  for  supremacy  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.* 

In  like  manner  the  current  of  English  progri  ss  is 
marked  by  the  same  durability  and  depth,  the  same  evenness 
and  continuousness  of  character.  Examined  in  sections  or 
short  periods,  this  does  not  at  once  appear.  If  we  compare, 
for  example,  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliament  with  that 
of  the  Restoration,  or  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
with  the  fifteenth,  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  actions 
and  reactions.  But  these  actions  and  reactions  are  the 
advance  and  recoil  of  the  onward  waves  in  the  tide  of 
human  progress,  and  periods  of  apparent  retrogression  will 
be  found,  on  more  careful  observation,  to  be  periods  of 
advancement,  at  a  slower  rate.f 

*  B'reeuiau's  Essays — First  Series, 
t  Macauliiy's  Essay  on  the  Revolution. 
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One    of  these    periods   of   upparent  retrogression   is  the 
fifteenth  century. 

During  the  preceding  century,  the  contest  between  king 
and  noble,  which  I  have  ah-eady  noticed,  was  still  continuing 
with    results  generally  beneficial   to  the    national    liberties. 
The  feudalism,  which  the  barons  had  tried  to  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  was  overthrown  by  the  first  Plantagenet 
sovereign,  chiefly  with  the  help  of  the  towns.     King  John 
lost  this  support   by  his  wretched  misgovernment,  and  all 
classes — clergy,  nobility,  and  people  combined  against  him 
in  the  battle  for  the  Great  Charter.     This  alliance  between 
peers    and    people,    called    into     existence    the     House    of 
Commons.     Political  power  then  became  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  wealthier  nobility,  and  these  following 
the  tradition  of  the  former  struggle,  used  parliament  as  the 
readiest  and  most  efiBcient  weapon  against    the  crown.     In 
this  way  the  House  of  Commons  acquired  great  authority, 
and  the  most  important  of  its  privileges  were  at  this  time 
first  asserted  and  acknowledged.     But  the  Commons  were, 
as  yet,  too  feeble  to  stand  alone.     Allied  with  the  nobility, 
they  were  able  to  keep  in  check  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown :    cooperating    with    the    sovereign,    they   helped    to 
repress  the  usurpations  of  the  oligarchy.     When  Richard  II 
broke  the  power  of  this  oligarchy,  the  Commons,  deprived  of 
support,    were   compelled    to    submit.     Then    they    became 
subservient.     By  their  aid  Richard  still  further  reduced  the 
power  of  the  nobles — by  their  aid  he  was  dethroned  ;    and 
by    their    voice,    the    usurper,    Henry    of    Bolingbroke    was 
declared  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne. 

This  submission  to  the  ruling  authority,  happily  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  preeminent  control  over  the  national 
afiairs,  which  parliament  was  to  exercise  hereafter;  but  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  exposed  the  free  constitutional 
monarchy  to  very  serious  risks.     The  right  of  Parliament   to 
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legislate,  was  questioned  and  interfered  with  by  the  issue  of 
royal  proclamations  having  the  force  of  law.  A  mischievous 
precedent  was  established,  productive  of  troubles  in  later 
days,  by  granting  the  king  the  customs  on  imports  and 
exports,  known  as  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  revenue 
from  these,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  being  sufficient 
to  defray  the  ordinaz-y  expenses  of  government,  the  sovereign 
was  thus  made  independent  of  parliament  for  his  supplies. 
It  was  accordingly  seldom  summoned,  and  the  salutary  law 
(5  Edward  II)  which  required  that  Parliament  should  be 
held  once  a  year,  and  "  oftener  if  need  be,"  was  virtually 
repealed. 

Hitherto  every  freeman  had  possessed  the  right  to  vote, 
and  the  parliamentary  franchise  was  practically  one  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  But  the  county  electors  were  now  restricted 
to  the  forty  shilling  freeholders — men  of  affluence  in  those 
days — and  the  popular  house  ceased  to  express  the  popular 
will  so  fully  as  before.  The  authority  of  Parliament  thus 
grew  weaker  as  the  royal  power  grew  stronger.  Yet  some 
good  laws  were  passed  and  some  good  precedents  established, 
which  retrieved  the  decaying  political  character  of  the  age. 
There  were  apparent  also  many  significant  indications 
which  pointed  to  a  restoration  of  parliamentary  vigour. 
Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  the  battle  against 
arbitrary  aggression,  the  Commons  learned  to  be  self-reliant. 
Their  capacity  to  resist  was  strengthened  by  frequent  use, 
while  the  way  in  which  the  old  feudal  nobility  disappeared 
also  contributed  to  their  reinvigoration. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  baronage  existed,  the  attainment 
of  a  supervising  control  over  the  government,  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  without  a  violent 
revolution.  This  revolution  happened  ultimately,  but  it 
came  with  a  slighter  shock,  because  the  peerage  was 
not   then    placed    in    such   direct   opposition    to    the    mass 
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of  the  people  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  'I'he 
feudal  nobility  of  the  fifteenth  century  overthrew  them- 
selves in  civil  wars,  which  were  feudal  in  their  character. 
They  came  to  an  end  without  any  popular  movement.  Their 
successors  rose  directly  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
althou<?h  at  first  dependent  on  the  Crown,  they  formed  in  the 
end  the  first  rank  of  the  opposition  against  the  Stuarts,  as 
their  predecessors  had  presented  the  front  line  of  resistance 
against  the  Plantagenets. 

Again,  if  parliaments  were  less  independent  in  the 
fifteenth  century  than  they  had  been  aforetime,  they  were 
regarded  with  greater  importance,  and  their  sanction  was 
held  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  public  trans- 
action. The  curtailment  of  the  elective  franchise  tended  to 
make  that  franchise  more  valuable — it  came  to  be  viewed  as  a 
privilege  and  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  the  position 
of  a  member,  even  of  a  borough  member,  rose  in  public 
estimation.  Men  of  birth  and  landed  property  looked  upon 
it  as  an  object  of  ambition — men,  that  is,  of  spirit  and 
independence,  who  were  not  likely  to  forego  the  rights  and 
privileges,  now  undeniable,  possessed  by  their  order. 

Every  effort  of  the  crown,  after  this,  to  increase  the 
number  of  boroughs  on  the  royal  domains,  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  representatives  devoted  to  its  interests,  only  served 
to  enhance  the  dignity  and  influence  of  an  assembly  without 
whose  co-operation  it  hud  come  to  pass  in  England  that 
government  was  impossible.  The  fifteenth  century,  then,  on 
the  whole  was  not  an  age  of  political  retrogression,  notwith- 
standing much  circumstantial  evidence  which  seemed  to 
show  that  it  was.  Neither  was  it,  in  other  respects,  an  age 
unserviceable  to  the  growth  of  liberty  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  society  in 
England  was  greatly  disturbed.    A  terrible  pestilence,  known 
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as  the  Black  Death,  decimated  the  population.  The 
peasantry  being  the  chief  victims,  the  land  fell  out  of 
cultivation.  In  a  purely  agricultural  country,  which  England 
then  was,  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  its  own  soil,  this 
was  a  serious  national  calamity.  The  peasantry  were  con- 
scious of  their  position,  without  any  previous  training  in  the 
principles  of  political  and  social  economy.  The  work  was 
there,  as  before,  but  the  labourers  were  fewer,  and  they 
demanded  higher  wages.  The  serfs,  yet  remaining  here  and 
there  in  villeinage,  were  legally  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
owners— the  free  labourers  were  not,  and  they  stood  out 
"  on  strike." 

The  House  of  Commons  readily  passed  measures  to 
coerce  them  into  submission,  for  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  the  popular  assembly  it  is  in  these  days.  The  workmen 
had  neither  voice  nor  interest  in  it.  They  were  in  every 
sense  a  lower  order,  and  were  so  regarded  even  by  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  boroughs — the  classes  next 
above  them.  The  statutes  framed  by  those  whose  interests 
were  not  in  unison  with  their  own,  were  accordingly  lightly 
respected.  The  labouring  population  began  to  manifest  a 
sense  of  their  worth  and  position  in  the  general  community. 

A  literature  of  satirical  songs,  directed  against  the  vices 
of  the  rich,  was  gradually  growing  up.  The  Author  of  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  severely  criticised  the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  the  knights  and  the  traders.  Wycliff's  Doctrines, 
though  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  religion,  in  one  instance, 
that  of  "  Dominion  founded  in  Grace,"  taught  the  people  to 
question  the  right  of  any  class,  person,  or  institution,  to 
authority  and  rule,  which  could  not  justify  its  title  by  the 
services  it  rendered  to  the  common  good. 

It  was  well  that  such  attempts  as  were  made  by  the  lower 
classes  of  that  day  to  right  their  wrongs  failed,  because  they 
were  not   then   sufficiently  advanced    in    moral    or    political 
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training;  to  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  remed}'. 
It  was  also  well  that  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation 
between  labour  and  capital  was  not  forced  to  a  violent 
solution  at  such  a  time,  and  that  it  was  reserved,  in  the 
order  of  events,  to  a  calmer  and  more  enlightened  age,  when 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason  and  argument — 
when  the  wrong,  in  short,  could  be  righted,  without  the 
infliction  of  a  greater  wrong.  The  crisis  was  not  entirely 
unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  lowly  and  oppressed.  The 
ruling  classes  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving  the  peasantry 
to  be  goaded  into  rebellion  by  suffering,  and  the  enforcement 
of  unequal  laws.  They  ceased  to  resist  the  spread  of  eman- 
cipation, but  they  did  nothing  to  help  it  forward. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  this  address  approached  its 
conclusion.  I  will,  therefore,  for  a  final  illustration,  trace 
the  growth  of  a  political  doctrine,  which  in  its  oldest  form 
conduced  to  settled  order  and  government  in  an  age  which 
greatly  needed  both — and  in  its  later  form  was  productive  of 
great  political  mischief,  disastrous  to  the  institution  it  was 
intended  to  uphold.  I  allude  to  the  once  famous  theory  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  the  belief  in  which  excites 
astonishment  in  modern  days,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  pity  for 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  accepted  the  superstition. 

I  suspect  that  many  persons,  even  fairly  read  in  history, 
imagine  that  this  doctrine  was  first  promulgated,  on  the 
authority  of  Old  Testamant  examples,  to  support  the  pre- 
posterous pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  to  royal  dignity  and 
power  independent  of  popular  recognition.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  much  more  ancient  doctrine,  drawn  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Of  the  States  founded  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  the 
Visigothic  kingdom  of  Spain  was  probably  brought  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  this  jurisprudence  than  any 
other,  save  Burgundy,  outside  the  Italian  peninsula.      The 
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Breviarum  Alaricannm,  drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  by  Alaric  II,  under  the  superintendence  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  although  based  on  the 
"  Customs  of  the  Goth,"  previously  compiled  by  Euric,  was 
thoroughly  Roman  in  character,  and  through  it,  Roman 
ideas,  institutions,  and  manners,  long  survived  in  Spain. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  history  of  Visigothic  Spain  that  we 
find  what  is  probably  the  earliest  open  assertion  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  in  the  laws  of  European  States. 

After  their  conversion  from  Arianism  to  Catholicism,  the 
Goths  threw  themselves  into  their  new  orthodoxy  with 
passionate  eagerness.  The  vast  iufluence  which  the  Church 
had  never  ceased  to  exercise  over  the  Roman  population,  was 
then  extended  to  its  Gothic  converts,  and  the  Visigothic 
monarchy  became  in  effect  a  theocratic  state,  governed  by  the 
priesthood  through  the  king.  The  Church  drew  to  itself  the 
whole  temporal  authority — its  councils  wielded  all  the  power 
of  a  modern  English  Parliament,  and  they  concerned 
themselves  much  more  with  political  matters  than  with 
Church  discipline.  So  long  as  the  king  moulded  his  policy 
by  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastical  councillors,  he  was 
permitted  to  assume  something  of  the  attitude  of  a  national 
head  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  uphold  the  title  and  dignity 
of  such  a  sovereign,  in  the  person  of  the  priest-ridden 
usurper  Sisenanth,  that  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  famous  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
A.D.  633,  closed  its  proceedings  with  a  solemn  homily  on 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  The  disloyalty  of  other  nations 
to  their  divinely  appointed  rulers  is  severely  rebuked — the 
murder  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be  sacrilege,  and  anathema 
is  pronounced  against  all  who  seek  to  compass  his  death,  or 
to  strip  him  of  his  royal  dignity. 

Sixty  years  later,  the  doctrine  was  again  enforced  by 
another  Council,  which  declares  that  the  highest  virtue  after 
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obedience  to  God  is  obedience  to  kings,  who  are  His 
representatives  on  earth.* 

In  the  earlier  medieval  age,  when  hold  and  able 
adventurers  were  winning  kingdoms  and  founding  dynasties, 
and  the  once  well  ordered  dominion  of  Rome  was  in 
perpetual  confusion  and  revolution,  such  tenets  undoubtedly 
hud  a  restraining  influence  over  those  unruly  spirits,  who 
could  only  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  supernatural  armoury  of 
the  Church.  Under  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  clergy,  Spain, 
even  in  that  early  age,  was  a  well  governed  country.  The 
laws  were  far  above  the  average  ideas  of  a  barbarous  people ; 
and  although  tainted  with  bigotry  and  persecution,  especially 
against  the  Jews,  they  were  in  many  respects  rational, 
humane,  and  enlightened,  combining  the  wisdom  of  old 
Rome  with  the  kindly  spirit  of  Christianity. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  doctrine  was  at 
first  enjoined  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  constitute  a 
remarkably  curious  and  satirical  commentary  upon  their 
action.  They  had,  themselves,  only  just  completed  a  revol- 
ution which  their  doctrine  condemned.  Eighty  years  before, 
the  Gothic  sceptre  of  Spain  hud  been  disputed  in  a  civil  war. 
The  weaker  candidate  sought  the  aid  and  protection  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  in  return  for  this  assistance, 
surrendered  several  fortresses  and  cities  to  the  imperial 
troops.  The  gallant  Swinthila  delivered  his  country  from 
this  yoke  ;  but  his  rule  was  too  just  and  vigilant  to  please 
the  turbulent  aristocracy,  und  too  jealous  of  ecclesiastical 
control  to  satisfy  the  bishops.  The  combined  hostility  of 
these  two  powerful  orders  at  length  hurled  him  from  the 
throne,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  upon  Siseuanth,  a  mere 
creature  of  the  clergy,  who  thundered  their  Divine  Right 
anathemas  to  shield  the  usurper.  + 

•  EuglisL  Historical  Review,  II.  224-23.'. 
t  Oibbon'a  Decline  and  Fall,  obapUrs  'JS  and  41. 
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We  next  find  the  doctrine  enshrined  in  the  lofty  ideas 
and  theories  which  were  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

One  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  Europe  by  Imperial 
Rome  was  the  idea  of  universal  dominion.  The  Church 
combined  with  this  the  idea  of  a  universal  Christian  society, 
and  presented  both  to  the  world  as  the  representatives  of  the 
dual  nature  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  spiritual 
rule  of  the  Pope  over  the  souls  of  men  manifested  the 
divine  and  eternal  nature  of  Christ — His  human  and  tem- 
poral nature  was  personified  in  the  Emperor,  who  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  control  all  worldly  affairs.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  the  sole  monarchy ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  constituted  the  sole  religion. 
Under  the  Emperor  ranked  all  kings  and  states,  under  the 
Pope  all  metropolitans  and  their  churches.  These  two 
potentates  were  the  vicegerents  of  the  Deity,  and  by  their 
united  rule  it  was  contemplated,  that  the  new  world  of 
nationalities  growing  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  would  still  render  obedience  to  the  same  universal 
law  that  had  swayed  the  older  dominion.  That  there  would 
be  established,  in  fact,  the  great  desideratum  of  our  own 
day- — a  supreme  international  tribunal,  which,  by  the  divinity 
of  its  right  and  authority,  would  be  able  to  maintain  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations,  who  were  being  steadily 
estranged  from  each  other  by  growing  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, by  increasing  differences  of  habits  and  institutions. 
Such  was  the  sublime  ideal  which  embosomed  within  itself 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right — in  the  first  instance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  next  of  kings  who  were  supposed  to  rule  by 
his  creation. 

This  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  of  the 
world  never  came  into  operation,  except  when  able  men 
occupied    contemporaneously    the    spiritual     and    temporal 
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thrones,  as  duriiif]:  the  reipfus  of  the  emperors  Charles  and 
Otto  ;  and  even  then  the  union  was  accidental,  and  not  the 
outcome  of  a  principle  or  a  system. 

At  one  time  the  Popes  themselves  aspired  to  the  sole 
supremacy,  and  in  many  respects  were  well  fitted  for  it  hy 
the  sacred ness  of  their  office,  and  their  freedom  from  all  ties 
of  l)irth  and  nationality.  But,  owing  to  various  causes 
which  do  not  concern  us  now,  a  reaction  set  in  against  their 
assumptions,  and  there  arose  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
Emperor  as  the  potentate  best  qualified  to  decide  inter- 
national quarrels.  His  position  was  purely  ideal.  He 
reigned  by  no  hereditary  right,  nor  by  the  will  of  the  people; 
a  political  doctrine  as  yet  unknown.  For,  provided  he  were 
orthodox  and  free  born,  he  could  be  of  any  country  or  birth. 
The  electoral  princes  of  the  Empire,  who  chose  him  for  his 
high  office,  were  conceived  to  be  mere  instruments  in  the 
Divine  hands,  and  the  Emperor  was  declared  to  reign  over 
the  world  by  the  sole  will  of  God.  His  claim  to  this  tem- 
poral suzerainty  was  enforced  by  the  decrees  of  Popes ; 
Imperialist  lawyers  asserted  it  for  centuries ;  the  sovereigns 
of  ICurope  acknowledged  it  in  the  style  of  their  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  none  of  them  ventured  to  assume  the 
title  of  "  Majesty  "  before  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Imperial  Cliancery  conceded  it  to  the  monarchs  of  England, 
Sweden,  and  France. '■ 

These  lofty  prerogatives  were  never  more  than  partially 
recognised.  Our  English  kings  always  claimed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  the  theory  at  length  broke  down  under 
the  pressure  of  antagonistic  facts.  National  sentiment  and 
the  feeling  of  local  patriotism  grew  too  strong  to  be  arrested 
by  any  scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  while  the  eccle- 
siastical unity,  which  had  existed,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Reformation.  A  new  condition  of  aflfairs  then  arose. 
•  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
C 
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which  gave  birth  to  a  tresh  theory  of  kingly  title.  This 
later  view  was  utterly  unlike  the  medieval  doctrine,  whether 
in  its  purely  theoretical  character,  or  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it,  which  princes  had  begun  to  adopt  to  signify  their 
independence  of  Papal  authority,  and  their  right  to  resist 
ecclesiastical  aggression. 

Now,  in  medieval  times,  the  whole  theory  of  the  organi- 
sation of  government  and  society  was  founded  on  feudal- 
ism— on  the  relations  between  lord  and  vassal.  A  king  was 
just  as  much  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  realm  as  any  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  notion  of  absolute  and  irresponsible 
monarchy  was  not  a  conception  entertained  by  feudal  lawyers 
and  jurists.  The  authority  of  kings  rested  everywhere  on 
their  oaths  to  observe  the  customs.  For  any  grave  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  they  had  sworn  to  administer,  for  any  gross 
invasion  of  the  rights  they  had  sworn  to  respect,  or  for  any 
serious  neglect  of  the  duties  they  had  sworn  to  perform,  they 
were  held  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture.  Such  royal  delinquents 
were  also  held  to  be  amenable  to  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  international  justice,  whether  presided  over  by  Pope, 
Emperor,  or  both.*  The  events  of  the  sixteenth  century 
changed  all  this.  Papal  and  Imperial  authority  were  both 
gone.  Personal  monarchy  then  set  in,  and  the  old  doctrine, 
which  had  aforetime  served  as  a  barrier  against  sacerdotal 
aggression,  was  now  applied  to  justify  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  kings. 

We  shall  better  understand  this  new  application  of  the 
theory  as  it  affected  our  own  country,  if  we  recall  the  fact 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  England,  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
had  been  in  continual  conflict.  Ecclesiastical  law  was 
framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Civil  Law  and  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the  ancient 

*  See  Lilly's  Chapttirs  in  Eiiropfov  Hhtory.  I.  192. 
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unwritten  customs  of  the  realm,  there  existed  no  sympathy. 
The  great  legal  principle  embodied  in  the  Common  Law  was, 
that  the  custom  made  the  law—  that  the  foundation  of  law 
reposed  with  the  people.  This  principle  was  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  as  such 
was  prized  by  the  nation.  The  Civil  Law,  on  the  contrary, 
centred  everything  in  the  sovereign,  who  was  regarded  by  it 
as  the  source  and  dispenser  of  all  power,  right,  or  privilege. 
We  can  thus  easily  comprehend  how  it  was,  that  ecclesiastics 
were  generally  the  willing  advocates  of  Divine  Right  and 
Passive  Obedience,  seeing  that  such  tenets  were  the  natural 
oftspring  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
Church  itself  was  governed. 

The  hostility  between  the  two  legal  systems  was  first 
manifested  in  the  eleventh  century.  Attempts  were  then 
made,  throughout  Western  Europe,  to  enforce  the  teaching  of 
the  Civil  Law  in  the  great  universities,  and  to  fashion  all 
legal  procedure  in  conformity  with  its  principles.  As  all 
schools  and  seminaries  were  then  exclusively  controlled  by 
ecclesiastics,  it  was  evident  that,  in  England,  the  traditions 
and  modes  of  procedure  with  which  the  people  were  familiar, 
and  which  had  been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers, 
would  gradually  be  superseded  by  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome. 
The  barons  felt  the  danger  and  resolutely  faced  it.  They 
resisted  the  intrusion  of  legal  principles  subversive  of  liberty 
— lay  students  of  the  law  withdrew  from  the  universities — 
and  as  the  great  Common  Law  Court  of  the  land  (the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas)  then  sat  permanently  at  Westminster, 
the  lawyers,  who  practised  therein,  formed  themselves  into 
societies  or  colleges,  gave  lectures  in  the  Inns,  and  conferred 
degrees.  From  that  time  the  study  of  the  two  systems 
became  quite  distinct ;  the  Inns  of  Court  alone  prosecuting 
the  study  of  the  Common  Law ;  the  universities  recognising 
no  other  legal  course  except  that  of  the  Civil  Law.      It  was 
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the  professors  of  the  latter,  backed  by  the  Churchmen,  who 
now  shaped  the  form  of  the  new  doctrine — it  was  the 
Common  Lawyers,  backed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
vigorously  opposed  it. 

Contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  the  Stuart 
advocates  of  Divine  Right  represented  the  realm  of  England 
as  if  it  were  the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign,  which  he  could 
exchange  or  cede  at  his  discretion.  Some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  all  property  whatsoever  belonged  to  him, 
and  that  in  the  exaction  of  taxes,  for  example,  he  need  not 
consult  or  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  because  he  was 
only  taking  what  was  his  own.  As  for  the  laws,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  customs  established  by  popular  consent,  or 
statutes  authorised  by  the  popular  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  they  were  now  declared  to  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  royal  wish,  and  of  no  authority  except  such  as 
the  king  conferred  upon  them. 

I  have  already  shown  how  the  Commons  were  placed  in 
single  and  unsupported  opposition  to  the  Crown  at  a  time 
when  they  were  least  able  to  withstand  it.  But  from  that 
very  time  they  began  to  gather  strength,  and  at  the  accession 
of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  new  and  vaster  meanings  given 
to  Divine  Right  were  being  advocated,  they  had  grown  to  be 
a  very  formidable  power. 

The  Reformation  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  their 
political,  as  it  had  given  to  all  men  religious,  independence, 
and  its  main  effect  had  been  to  lead  them  to  question  the 
claims  of  every  authority  upon  their  obedience,  whether  in 
Church  or  State.  It  was  Wycliff's  Doctrine  of  Dominion 
founded  in  Grace,  literally  interpreted  and  keenly  discussed. 
The  two  central  ideas,  which  the  Reformation  propounded — 
the  Right  of  Private  Judgment  and  Justification  by  Faith — 
left  no  place  for  the  interposition  of  any  authority  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  Avhether  of  Priest  or  King.     If  all  men 
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were  equal  before  God,  surely  then  the  King,  as  one  of 
themselves,  was  also  equal  with  them  ;  and  whatever  pre- 
eminence he  held  was  derived  from  the  people,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  protection  and  good  government,  had  surrendered 
their  rights  to  his  keeping.  The  '^judicious  Hooker" 
justified  his  illustrious  title  by  setting  forth  this  view  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Laws  of  Ecclesiasticdl  Polity.  And 
although  Hobbes  maintained  that  the  people,  having  once 
given  up  their  rights,  had  no  power  to  revoke  them,  common 
lawyers  like  Coke  and  Selden,  and  statesmen  like  Eliot  and 
Pym,  stood  not  upon  theories,  but  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  laws  and  charters  as  the  guai-antees  of  the  national 
liberties,  and  the  incontestable  proofs  that  the  doctrines  of 
Divine  Right  and  Passive  Obedience  were  political  heresies 
dangerous  to  the  common  weal. 

There  are  ideas  of  the  past,  which  no  nation  can  afford  to 
forget,  which  are  the  indications  of  its  growth  in  manhood, 
reputation,  honour — in  everything  that  makes  it  illustrious. 
But  this  idea,  which  called  upon  men  to  believe  the  fiction 
that  a  king  received  his  commission  to  rule,  immediately  and 
personally  from  Heaven,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  his 
subjects,  may  be  justly  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  the  base 
flattery  of  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  this  address,  and  from  the 
illustrations  which  have  been  given  of  our  history  and  insti- 
tutions, and  of  the  course  of  our  national  life  and  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  our  early 
existence  as  a  nation  which  does  not  awaken  some  responsive 
feeling  in  the  present.  Nearly  every  movement,  that  is  now 
visible  in  the  current  of  human  afi'airs,  can  be  traced  with 
some  distinctness  to  a  medieval  origin.  Our  laws  and  legal 
customs,  our  political  ideas  and  tone  of  thought,  onr  methods 
of  party  warfare,  all  the  princii)l('s  and  practices  of  our  free 
constitution,   are   rooted    and  grounded  in   the  distant    past. 
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Every  citizen,  therefore,  who  desires  to  exercise  the  great 
political  power  now  placed  in  his  hands,  intellijifently,  patri- 
otically and  independently,  is  bound  to  study  the  history  of 
the  past  in  the  way  that  I  have  now  indicated.  Furthermore, 
since  the  decision  as  to  policies  and  measures  is  now  invested 
with  the  multitude,  wise  government  for  the  future  will  not 
alone  depend  upon  the  foresight  of  statesmen.  It  will  rest 
with  the  multitude ;  and  the  multitude  should  accordingly 
be  taught  how  to  gain  political  foresight  for  themselves. 

Now,  if  history  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  should  enable 
us  to  forecast  the  future — to  foresee,  in  outline  at  least,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  measures  and  events.  In  reading 
the  history  of  the  past  experiences  of  the  nation,  we  ought 
surely  to  question  ourselves  as  to  what  will  be  our  probable 
fate  in  the  future.  Many  momentous  problems,  both  of 
home  and  colonial  policy,  are  even  now  awaiting  us,  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  solve  them  unless  we  understand  them.  To 
understand  them  is  to  know  their  history — how  they  have 
grown,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  ripened  them 
into  maturity.  And  in  order  to  grapple  successfully  with 
their  solution  we  must  study  the  great  questions  which 
exercised  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  observe  the  principles 
which  guided  them,  and  the  results  which  followed.*  It  is,  in 
this  way,  that  the  study  of  English  history  is  not  only  a 
study  of  the  past  but  a  study  of  the  future  also  ;  and  it  is,  in 
this  way,  that  it  forms  the  best  and  purest  school  of  political 
education. 

*   See  Seeley'b  Lecture  on  History   and  Politics  in  his  Expansion  of 
England. 
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ON    MR.   H.    SPENCER'S    CONQUEST    OF    THE 
PROBLEM   OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 

13y  thk  Rev.  THOMAS  P.  KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

RECTOR   OP   CROFT-WITH-SODTHWORTH. 

1.  As  it  had  been  annouuced,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  came 
forward  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  universe.  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  whole  universe, 
is  before  me.  A  vast  subject.  Before  we  enter  on  it,  a 
clear  question  or  two,  as  guidin<j  lines  of  thought,  may  help 
you.  I  submit  two.  First,  this  universe — what  is  it? 
Secondly,  this  universe — whence  comes  it  ? '  He  paused  as 
for  a  r(iply. 

In  less  than  ten  seconds  up  rose,  as  high  as  he  could, 
a  little  old  man,  with  a  broad  forehead  and  a  worn  coat, 
quite  incapable  of  Mr.  Spencer's  flights  of  fancy.  '  Sir,  I 
beg  to  say  that  your  second  question,  about  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  is  very  like  nonsense.  Even  if  you  have 
the  whole  universe  before  you,  I  don't  believe  you  have  any 
ground  for  saying  that  it  ever  came  from  anywhere  else  at 
all.  As  to  your  first  question,  What  is  it  ?  I  can  answer 
that  all  round.  The  universe  is  either  what  it  is,  or  else 
what  it  is  not.  That  answer  is  wiser  philosophy  than  your 
question,  and  a  better  one  than  it  deserves.'     He  sat  down. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Spencer  took  no  notice  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's speech  ;  yet  it  may  have  had  an  effect,  as  the  great 
Teacher  went  at  once  into  what  we  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  the  matter  of  the  second  question. 

2.  At  page  30  of  his  First  Principles  (1880)  he  prefaces 
and  goes  on  thus: — "  To  the  mind  as  it  developes  in  specu- 
lative   power,   the  proldem  of   the   universe    presents  itself. 
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What  is  it  ?  and  whence  comes  it  ?  are  queptions  that  press 

for   solution Respecting  the   origin   of   the 

universe,  we  may  assert  that  it  is  self-existent;  or  that  it  is 
self-created ;  or  that  it  is  created  by  an  external  agency. 
Which  of  these  suppositions  is  most  credible  it  is  not  need- 
ful here  to  enquire.  The  deeper  question,  into  which  this 
finally  merges,  is  whether  any  of  them  is  even  conceivable 
hy  me  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  successively 
test  them."  Thus  the  question  is  astonishingly  simplified. 
No  need  to  be  worried  about  reasons  or  logic  of  any  kind. 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  that  all  three  are  alike 
suppositions  inconceivable  to  him,  and  takes  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  all  ready  from  that  to  conclude  that  they  are 
alike  unreasonable.  The  only  data,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  demands  that  we  accept  this  verdict,  are  his  affirm- 
ations and  denials  about  one  man's  conceptions,  namely,  his 
own.  These  are  doubtless  data  to  him,  but  to  no  other 
finite  thinker  ;  for  his  conceptions  cannot  be  placed  before 
us,  nor  in  any  way  inspected  by  us  ;  his  concepts  are  no 
more  open  and  accessible  to  us  than  ours  to  him.  The 
mental  processes  of  which  he  continually  talks ;  his  symbolic 
conceptions  of  this  or  that  order ;  his  real  conceptions  ;  his 
representation  or  rendering  into  thought,  as  he  learnedly 
phrases  it,  of  this  thing,  and  his  realisation  in  thought  of 
the  other  thing — all  are  performed  in  a  secret  chamber  to 
which  we  have  no  entrance  ;  and  not  one  of  the  decisions 
about  the  above  stated  three  assertions,  which  he  triumph- 
antly records  as  demonstrations,  can  be  verified  by  others 
from  the  data  which  alone  he  reports  as  handled  by  him, 
namely,  the  conceptions  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Those  hand- 
lings are  described  as  very  philosophical  and  very  scientific 
testings ;  but  they  are  experiments  performed  by  him  alone 
in  secrecy  inviolable.  There  is  no  proof  ofi'ered,  nor  any 
possibility  of  such   offered,   that   the    testings    were   either 
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begrun  or  ended  with  truth-seekin"  eftbrt,  or  with  skill  either 
logical  or  scientific,  in  any  degree  whatever. 

3.  Hence  no  bare  statement,  that  this  or  that  is  or  is 
not  inconceivable  by  Mr.  Spencer,  can  be  listened  to  in 
learned  debate  ;  for  to  allow  it  as  of  any  weight  or  pertinence 
is  to  perpetrate  the  laughable  sophism  of  non  datum  pro 
data. 

Against  the  sophism,  non  causa  pro  causa,  we  are  abun- 
dantly warned  in  the  old  books  on  logic,  while  the  one  just 
named  is  not  so  expressly  banned.  In  fact,  those  scholastic 
gentlemen  were  perpetually  wielding  this  with  mutual  admir- 
ation, and  without  rebuke ;  especially  when  they  talked 
Psychology,  a  science  almost  as  rich  in  moonshine  as  their 
Ontology.  Surely  the  day  will  come  when  piles  enough  of 
volumes  filled  with  logic  like  Mr.  Spencer's  shall  have  been 
heaped  on  mouldering  piles,  to  justify  the  stern  prohibition 
of  this  non  datum  pro  dato. 

One  reason  why  this  sophism  was  not  formally  entered 
in  the  old  tables  may  be,  that  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be 
worthy  of  a  label.  The  general  rules  of  reasoning  were,  of 
course,  a  sufficient  warning  against  logical  blunders.  Its 
connection  with  a  name  so  famous  as  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer  will,  [  hope,  shield  me  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  giving  it  a  label.  When  a  conclusion  in 
philosophy  is  founded  upon  data  given  alike  to  all  debaters, 
and  when  the  reasoning  which  leads  to  it  is  clearly  stated 
and  offered  to  the  judgment  of  all,  is  it  enough  that  an 
opponent  shall  pretend  to  make  an  end  of  the  matter  by 
ruling  thus:- 'This  is  not  a  question  of  either  probability 
or  of  credibility,  but  simply  of  conceivability  to  me  ?'  Is  that 
enough  ?  And  if  that  opponent,  without  listening  to  any  of 
our  arguments  on  the  data  before  him  and  us  alike,  and 
without  pointing  out  one  mistake  of  ours  about  the  data,  or 
one  flaw  in  the  logic  of  our  reasoning,  shall  curtly  remark, 
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'  Your  conclusion  is  to  me  utterly  inconceivable,  and  there- 
fore untenable,'  are  we  all  bound  to  feel  ashamed  of  our- 
selves ? 

I  propose  to  examine  this  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  so  far  as  to  justify  my  deliberate  assertion  that 
almost  the  sole  weapon  wielded  by  the  writer  against 
opponents  is  this  uoji  datum  pro  dato.  To  show  this,  in  the 
extracts  which  I  give,  chiefly  from  the  first  part  and  the 
appendix  to  First  Principles,  I  give  the  author's  exact  words 
in  Roman  type,  to  be  read  right  on,  neglecting  only  the 
italics,  which  are  mine,  introduced  in  order  to  make  him 
speak  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  of  none  other.  By  the 
reader  of  the  italics  the  Roman  words  in  brackets  are -to  be 
omitted.  I  thus  make  the  writer  speak  in  the  first  person  of 
his  ideas  and  concepts.  This  is  my  abbreviated  way  of 
remarking  to  my  reader  that,  before  we  consider  the  effect  of 
his  argument  on  the  position  of  the  adversary,  we  have  good 
reason  to  object  to  a  flagrant  non  datum  pro  dato  in  the 
conduct  of  it. 

I  challenge  denial  from  all  quarters  that  I  have  the  right 
to  make  these  changes  in  (2)  and  in  what  follows.  An 
author,  in  asserting  bis  own  inability  to  conceive  this  or 
that,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  affirm,  or  to  assume,  the 
same  of  the  reader's  thought,  or  power  of  conception  ;  for  of 
that  he  neither  knows  nor  can  know  anything,  apart  from 
grounds  of  inference  supplied  by  the  acts  and  propositions  of 
the  reader,  which  grounds  are  nowhere  adduced  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  tacit  assumptions  about  other  men's  concepts. 
Of  course,  he  has  the  right  to  deny  my  power  to  conceive 
what  he,  by  good  logic,  without  flourishes  about  his  own 
concepts,  has  proved  to  be  nonsense.  Until  he  has  proved 
this,  where  is  his  testing  apparatus  for  deciding  that  this  or 
that  is  inconceivable  to  you  or  me  ? 

I  shall,  in  what  follows,  invariably  quote  Mr.  Spencer's 
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printed  words  under  double  commas,  with  the  page  of  his 
First  Princijilcs,  1880,  in  which  they  are  found.  Whenever 
I  introduce  him  as  replying  to  an  objector,  I  shall  give  the 
words  assigned  to  him  under  single  commas. 

4.  Touching  the  first  of  the  three  assertions  in  (2),  we 
read  thus,  page  30: — "When  (we)  I  speak  of  a  man  as 
self-supporting,  of  an  apparatus  as  self-acting,  or  of  a  tree 
as  self-developed,  (our)  my  expressions,  however  inexact, 
stand  for  things  that  can  be  realized  in  my  thought  with 
tolerable  completeness.  (Our)  My  conception  of  the  self- 
development  of   a   tree    is    doubtless    symbolic 

To  form  a  conception  of  self-existence  is  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  existence  without  a  beginning.  Now  by  no 
mental  effort  whatever  can  (we)  I  do  this.  To  conceive  of 
existence  through  infinite  past  time  implies  the  conception 

of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impossibility 

Thus  the  atheistic  theory  is  to  me  not  only  absolutely 
unthinkable,  but,  even  if  it  were  io  me  thinkable,  would  not 
be  a  solution." 

What  is  above  quoted  from  pages  30,  81,  is  the  author's 
supposed  refutation  of  the  atheist,  whom  he  defines  as  the 
maintainer  of  the  self-existence  of  the  universe.  I  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  atheist,  who,  looking  at  the  above 
sentence,  ending  with  '  impossibility,'  will  very  likely  inform 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  no  man  in  his  senses,  atheist  or  not,  eve^' 
wanted  or  ever  tried  to  conceive  of  existence  through 
infinite  past  time.  For  the  rest,  let  us  hope  that  the  atheist 
will  amuse  himself  gently  with  our  author's  non  datum  pro 
dnto,  the  only  argument  presented.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  very 
profound  about  the  intiuite  ! 

5.  Touching  the  second  assertion  in  (2),  at  page  32  we 
read  : — "  The  hypothesis  of  self-creation,  which  practically 
amounts  to  what  is  called  Pantheism,  is  similarly  incapable 
of  being  represented  in    my   thought (We)    / 
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cannot  form  any  idea  of  a  potential  existence  of  the  universe, 

as    distinguished     from     its     actual    existence 

(We)  I  have  no  state  of  consciousness  answering  the  words, 
an  inherent  necessity  by  which  potential  existence  became 
actual  existence.  To  render  them  into  my  thought, 
existence,  having  for  an  indefinite  period  remained  in  one 
form,  must  be  conceived  hy  me  as  passing  w^ithout  additional 
impulse  into  another  form,  and  this  involves  the  idea  in  me 
of  a  change  without  a  cause — a  thing  of  which  no  idea  is 

possible  in  me Moreover,  even  if  it  were  true 

that  potential  existence  is  conceivable  hy  me  as  a  different 
thing  from  actual  existence,  and  that  the  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other  can  be  mentally  realised  hy  me  as  a  self- 
determined  change,  (we)  /  should  still  be  no  forwarder  :  the 
problem  would  simply  be  removed  a  step  back.  For  whence 
the  potential  existence  ?  " 

This  is  the  pith  of  his  supposed  refutation  of  the  Pan- 
theist. I  shall  not  further  follow  Mr.  Spencer's  working  out 
against  him  what  is  very  like  the  triumphant  demonstration 
of  Hume's  Philo,  which  is  so  easily  shewn  to  be  nonsense  in 
Philosophy  without  Assumptions,  p.  334  (Longmans,  1876). 
The  Pantheist  and  the  Atheist  will  laugh  alike  at  the  potent 
sophism,  non  datum  pro  data,  thus  presented  and  fired  at 
them. 

6.  My  reader  may  here  charge  me  with  over- fastidious- 
ness in  requiring  our  author,  when  rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
change  without  a  cause,  to  say,  the  idea  in  me,  &c.  Let  me 
be  permitted  to  state  my  conviction  that  if  two  debaters 
are  already  agreed  to  accept  the  axiom  that  no  change  C 
can  occur  without  an  acting  cause,  which  is  not  itself  a 
change  nor  the  change  C  under  another  phrase  (as  when 
the  law  or  found  force  of  gravitation  is  afiirmed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  falling  of  a  stone),  but  is  a  cause  that  acts 
all  through  the  time  of  the  change  C,  neither  will  ever  have 
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occasion  to  talk  about  his  idea  of  that  verit}'.  Any  error  in 
reasoning  (since  this  can  be  carried  on  as  debate  only  by 
plain  propositions  about  data  given  alike  to  both  debaters) 
would  be  exposed  without  appeal  to  concepts,  by  showing  that 
the  error  involved  the  denial  of  the  axiom.  Two  mathe- 
maticians can  debate  and  instruct  each  other  for  half  a  life- 
time without  ever  prating  about  their  concepts  of  the  matter. 
Centuries  ago,  thanks  to  the  glorious  thinkers  who  have 
preceded  us,  we  have  had  clearly  written  down  in  words  that 
shut  out  quibbling,  both  in  pure  and  in  applied  mathematics, 
all  necessary  axioms  and  definitions,  without  the  intrusion  of 
the  term  concept,  or  any  of  its  equivalents,  into  a  single  one 
of  them.  Metaphysicians  and  psychologists  can  go  on  for 
centuries  riding  their  donkeys  round  and  round  the  same 
circles,  all  looking  about,  as  their  great  grandfathers  used  to 
do,  for  the  proper  concept  of  mustbeity  and  perseity,  of 
aprioriality  and  transcendeutality,  of  substantiation  and 
instickation,  of  objectivit)'  and  continuity,  of  correlativity 
and  polysyllabilicality  in  general.  Happy  men  !  Their 
occupation  in  hunting  the  right  concept  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

7.  Touching  the  third  assertion  in  (2),  in  answer  to  the 
question.  Whence  comes  it?  so  brilliant  with  its  trope,  and 
so  lightly  and  cleverly  leaping  over  the  dreaded  word  cause, 
we  read,  at  page  33  : — "  There  remains  to  be  examined  the 
commonly-received  or  theistic  hypotliosis,  creation  by  exter- 
nal agency It  is  assumed  that  the  genesis  of 

the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  eifected  somewhat  after  the 
manner  in  which  u  workman  shapes  a  piece  of  furniture. 
We  find  it  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  process  of  creation  and  that  of  manu- 
facture. Now,  in  the  first  place,  not  only  is  this  conception 
in  mil  mi  ml  one  that  cannot  by  any  cumulative  process  of 
mi/  thought  be  shewn  to  answer  to  any  thing  actual,  and  not 
only  is  it  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  respecting  the 
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process  of  creation,  (we)  I  have  no  proof  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  this  my  limited  conception  and  some  limited 
portion  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  that  (the)  my  conception  is  not 
even  consistent  with  itself — cannot  be  realised  in  my  thought 
when  all  its  assumptions  are  granted  "  (page  34). 

Next  comes  something  about  matter  and  its  creation  out 
of  nothing,  of  which  the  author's  unproduced  conceptions 
are  affirmed  to  be  equalW  chaotic.  But  this  may  be  spared, 
since  the  puzzles  about  the  existence  and  conceptions  of 
matter,  however  laughable  to  rigorous  science  they  be,  have 
no  connection  with  the  hypothesis  or  proofs  of  theism. 

What  follows  in  this  page  34  is  more  to  our  purpose  of 
doing  justice  to  the  wonderful  thinking  power  of  our  author. 
"  Still  more  manifest  does  the  insufficiency  of  this  theory  of 
creation  become,  when  we  turn  from  material  objects  to  that 
which  contains  them  —  when  instead  of  matter  we  contem- 
plate space.  Did  there  exist  nothing  but  an  immeasurable 
void,  explanation  would  be  needed  as  much  as  now.  There 
would  still  arise  the  question — how  came  it  so?  " 

Here  we  have  a  tolerably  well-defined  supposition — an 
immeasurable  void ;  and  next  a  proposition  that  may  at 
least  stand  a  moment  while  we  admire  it— "  there  would 
still  arise  a  question."  This  could  hardly  be  without  a 
questioner.  Where  does  he  put  him  ?  He  must  be  existing 
somewhere.  The  questioner  is  evidently  the  learned  writer, 
who  thus  posits  himself  debating  and  questioning  in  a  per- 
fectly empty  immeasurable  void.  This  is  easily  rendered 
into  his  thought,  and  passes  well  the  testing  of  his  conceiv- 
abilities.  His  exquisite  power  of  conceiving  and  realising 
things  in  his  secret  cell  is,  after  all,  not  quite  so  delicate  a 
test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fatal  poison,  nonsense, 
as  he  wishes  us  to  believe.  Yet,  if  not  infallible,  it  is  a  test 
handy  for  use,  and  deserves  mention  in  the  manuals  of 
toxicology. 
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At  page  ;J5  ho  returns  to  the  sbiuiu^'  weapou  of  Hume's 
Ph'ilo : — "Lastly,  even  supposiiif^  that  the  genesis  of  the 
universe  could  readily  be  represented  in  /////  thought  as  the 
result  of  an  external  agency,  the  mystery  would  be  as  great 
as  ever  ;  for  there  would  still  arise  the  question — how  came 
there  to  be  an  external  agency  ? "  That  is,  if  there  is  an 
Infinite  Creator  and  Upholder  of  All,  how  came  He  there  ? 

8.  Mr.  Spencer  sums  up  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe  thus  (page  35) :— "  As  was  proved  at  the  outset 
of  the  argument,  self-existence  is  to  me  rigorously  incon- 
ceivable  Whoever   agrees   that   the   atheistic 

hypothesis  is  untenable  because  it  involves  the  impossible 
idea  in  me  of  self-existence,  must  perforce  admit  that  the 
theistic  hypothesis  is  untenable  if  it  contains  the  same  impos- 
sible idea  in  me.  Thus  these  three  different  suppositions 
respecting  the  oi'igin  of  things  .  .  .  turn  out,  when 
critically  examined,  to  be  literally  unthinkable  hy  vie.'" 

Then  comes  again,  as  in  (2),  the  crushing  judgment 
about  our  faith  in  a  purposing  Cause  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible,  with  all  its  convincing  present 
facts  and  its  reasoned  inferences  from  effect  to  cause  : — "  It 
is  not  a  question  of  probabilit)',  nor  of  credibility  ;  but  of 
conccivability  hi/  vie  !  !  "  (page  36).  Even  so  went  forth 
from  the  prophet's  lips  that  mighty  wave  of  negationist 
wisdom  !  Even  so  is  it  now  speeding  onwards  to  wash  all 
the  worlds  from  earth's  orl)it  to  the  farthest  nebula,  and  to 
(juench  religion's  faith  and  hope  for  (tver  in  them  all ! 

In  questions  that  arise  in  the  problem  of  the  universe, 
apart  from  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in  which  fields  of 
tlioiight  there  is  no  change  and  therefore  no  causation, 
prol>ability,  however,  wisely  reasoned,  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
goes  for  nothing,  as  also  credibility  and  its  array  of  evidences 
go  for  nothing  :  the  test  of  truth  or  fal.sehood  is  just  this — 
conceivability  in  the  little  pate  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  on 
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which  question  the  only  judge,  jury,  witnesses,  counsel,  and 
excellent  reporter  are — the  said  sole  and  sufficient  Herbert ! 
I  think  I  have  justified  my  assertion  in  (3)  that  almost  the 
only  weapon  wielded  by  this  conqueror  against  his  adver- 
saries is  the  feeble  sophism,  non  datujit  pro  dato. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  pay  his  own  thanks  to  our  author 
for  his  deliberate  and  most  unfair  caricature  of  theistic 
thought  and  faith  in  (7)  and  for  the  nickname  "external 
agency  "  by  which  he  designates  the  creating  and  preserving 
energy  of  our  omnipresent,  purposing,  and  omniscient  Cause, 
who  is  6  svBpyMT/  Toi.  TTuvTcx.  Iv  tioi'uv.  We  believe  in  a  carpenter- 
God,  who  is  ever  turning  out  things  external  to  Himself ! 

Our  author  has  not  defined  "  external  agency."  We 
must  therefore  understand  by  it  that  the  universe  is  the  work 
of  an  agent  outside  this  universe,  of  which  the  origin  and 
nature  are  under  discussion.  Was  he  quite  sure  that  he  w^as 
telling  the  truth  in  laying  this  down  as  the  doctrine  of 
believers  in  the  living  God?  If  by  "external"  he  here 
means  something  different  from  outside  in  space,  he  is 
practising  the  useful  device  of  employing  in  the  primary 
outline  of  his  argument  a  term  vague,  undefined,  and  mis- 
leading, to  say  nothing  of  the  offensive  untruthfulness  which 
forms  all  its  plain  meaning.  Thus  the  second  question  in 
(2)  is  settled. 

9.  When  Spinoza,  with  his  repeated  mncipitur,  in  the 
first  page  of  his  Ethics,  and  when  Kant,  with  his  equivalent 
gedacht  ivird,  in  the  third  page  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Cr'itik,  lays  down  a  fundamental  definition  which  has  to  carry 
the  weight  of  nearly  all  that  follows,  I  shall  be  supported  in 
my  demand  that,  before  they  are  presented  to  us,  the  words 
a  me  and  vo7i  mir  shall  be  added.  This  done,  I  shall  remark 
with  thanks,  that  nothing  is  offered  to  us  but  an  amusing 
non  datum  j)ro  dato,  which  makes  nonsense  of  all  that  issues 
from  it.     I  hope  to  return  to  this  on  a  future  oceasion. 
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Mr.  Sponcer  bus  many  things  to  say  about  tbe  iiiliuite,  all 
wonderfully  old  textimoitid  paiipcrtatis.  Meanwhile,  men  of 
accurate  thought,  wbether  mathematicians  or  not,  go  on 
satisfying  themselves  that,  when  for  answer  to  a  clear 
question  that  all  agree  will  be  asked,  it  is  evidently  absurd 
to  accept  either  nothing  or  finite,  we  are  justified  in  recording 
infinite  as  the  true  reply.  We  do  not  pretend  to  conceive 
the  maximum  final  term  of  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  but  when  we  say  it  is  infinite  and  nothing 
less,  we  know  that  the  man  is  an  idiot  who  replies — '  Yes, 
but  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  your  infinite  ?  '  In  the 
same  way,  when  from  the  facts  of  the  present  we  draw  any 
other  given  line  of  thought  that  loses  itself  in  the  infinite, 
and  have  agreed  to  call  the  reality  at  that  further  end  First  or 
Ultimate,  it  takes  a  couple  of  idiots  rolled  into  one  to  frame 
the  questions — How  came  there  to  be  a  First?  How  came 
that  Ultimate  there  ?  What  was  before  that  First,  and  what 
is  beyond  that  Ultimate?  Yet  the  fact  that  given  elements  of 
reasoned  thought  lead  us  on  towards  the  infinite  does  not 
make  us  all  eager,  like  nimble  Mr.  Spencer,  to  gallop  away 
from  the  field  of  clear  question  and  answer  about  what  is 
close  to  us,  right  up  to  infinite  at  once,  and  to  begin  our 
arithmetic  or  philosophy  there — still  less  our  religion. 

The  infinite,  whether  we  soar  in  vain  to  it  in  arithmetic 
or  in  philosophy,  is,  to  the  soul  capable  of  religious  aspira- 
tion, a  summons,  Hiirsidii  corda  .' — which  we  glory  to  under- 
stand and  to  answer  by  adoring  Him,  "  the  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all,"  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  are  ;  " 
and  the  fact,  that  we  can  so  hear  and  leap  up,  is  a  proof  to 
us.  as  it  was  to  thinkers  millenniums  ago,  of  this  verity, 
"  fur  we  also  are  His  ofispring." 

10.  Next  comes  the  author's  reply  to  his  first  ques- 
tion— What  is  it?  At  page  36  we  read,  "  If  from  the  origin 
of  the  universe  we  turn  to  its  nature,  the  like  insurmountable 
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difiiculties  rise  up  before  us  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  (We)  1 
find  (ourselves)  myself  on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  make 
certain  assumptions,  and  3'ct  on  the  other  hand  (we)  I  find 
these  assumptions  cannot  be  represented  in  my  thought " 
(page  36).  ..."  The  objects  and  actions  surrounding 
us,  not  less  than  the  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness, 
compel  us  to  ask  a  cause  ;  in  search  for  a  cause,  we  discover 
no  resting  place  until  we  arrive  at  the  hypothesis  of  a  First 
Cause  ;  and  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  this  First 
Cause  as  infinite  and  absolute.  These  are  inferences  forced 
upon  us  by  argument  from  which  there  appears  no  escape. 
It  is  hardly  needful,  however,  to  show  those  who  have 
followed  thus  far,  how  illusive  are  these  reasonings  and  their 
results  "  (pages  38,  39).  That  is,  we,  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Spencer's  powerful  handling  of  his  non  datum  2)ro  dato  (for 
we  have  seen  nothing  else  in  following  thus  far)  are  sure  to 
perceive  how  illusive  is  every  single  step  and  every  result 
both  to  reason  and  conscience  of  our  enquiry  about  the  Cause 
of  the  universe  or  of  anything  that  is  in  it,  which  is  more 
than  a  question  about  an  antecedent.  All  our  "  reasonings 
and  their  results  "  are  "  illusive."  "  It  is  hardly  needful  "  to 
remind  us  of  the  proof  of  this.  No  exception  is  made.  To 
fancy  that  there  is  any  need  of  a  Cause  is  an  illusion  ;  to 
think  there  is  anything  more  than  nonsense  in  the  ques- 
tion— Is  there  a  Cause  ?  is  an  illusion.  To  suppose  that  it 
concerns  us  at  all,  either  for  the  present  or  the  future, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  Cause,  is  illusion,  either  as  our 
postulate  or  our  result.  To  think  that  there  is  a  rational 
ground  for  any  proposition  or  precept  that  issues  from  the 
belief  in  an  intelligent,  purposing,  and  ruling  Cause  of  the 
universe,  is  all  illusion.  We  shall  see  too  plainly  in  what  is 
about  to  come  before  us,  that  Mr.  Spencer  means  all  this 
(pages  38,  39).  At  page  37  we  read — "Is  the  First  Cause 
finite  or  infinite '?     .     .     .     If  the  First  Cause  is  limited, 
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and  there  consequently  lies  something  outside  of  it,  this 
something  must  have  no  First  Cause — must  he  uncaused. 
But  if  we  admit  that  there  can  be  something  uncaused,  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  a  cause  for  anything." 

11.  Is  he  in  earnest,  in  the  above  passage  from  page  39, 
in  his  use  of  the  plurals,  "  we,"  "  us,"  "  our"  ?  I  ask  this, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  sane  thinker  to 
be  in  the  state  which  he  describes ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
compelled  to  affirm  a  First  Cause,  infinite  and  uncaused,  and 
this  by  argument  from  which  appears  no  possible  escape,  and 
on  the  other,  to  be  forced  to  know  and  to  see  that  both  the 
compulsion  and  the  affirmation  are  illusive,  that  is,  unreal 
and  irrational.  I  do  not  believe  this  possible.  The  chain 
of  reasoned  thought  from  oftect  and  change  to  an  acting 
cause  has  been  reputed  strong,  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  (10)  bears 
his  witness  gushingly  to  all  its  strength  ;  yet  he  can  snap 
that  chain  by  a  word,  illusive.  He  is  the  King  of  athletes; 
he  is  the  Sultan  of  conjurors. 

Talk  no  more  of  Samson  or  of  Hercules  ;  let  us  hear  no 
more  of  the  slippery  Davenport  Brothers.  You  Philistines, 
you  bound  your  strong  man  by  your  best  well-strained  cord 
of  reasoning;  you  tied  his  wrists  and  elbows,  his  knees  and 
ankles,  to  your  firmest  chair ;  you  tightened  your  knots  by 
all  the  force  of  your  logic  ;  and,  with  his  full  consent,  you 
shut  him  up  so  fastened.  Then  what  did  he  ?  Before  you 
could  turn  round  he  had  whispered  the  magical  syllable 
illusive,  and  was  flourishing  on  the  platform  with  every  joint 
at  liberty. 

And  what  think  you  of  the  modesty  of  this  gentleman  ? 
He  is  actually  vain  enough  to  fancy  that,  when  he  has 
gained  admittance  by  his  apparently  frank  and  full  con- 
fession of  the  cogency  of  Reason  upon  the  Cause,  the  sharp 
Skene  will  be  drawn  across  Reason's  throat,  and  black 
negation    of    all    inttlliirfMit    and    purposing    causation    will 
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be  enthroned,  on  his  utterance  of  the  pl.ivful  word  "illu- 
sive." 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  (19,  20),  that  Mr.  Spencer 
had  his  reasons  for  furnishing  himself  with  an  excuse  for 
declining  to  be  accountable  for  his  own  nonsense.  The 
cosmos  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  evolve  is  one  so 
shockingly  bungled  that,  in  doing  his  masterly  work,  he  is 
compelled  to  stand  on  a  sort  of  knife-edge,  between  "  alter- 
native absurdities  "  ! 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  one  affirmation  of  which 
he  declares  the  illusiveness  to  be  too  plain  to  require  point- 
ing out,  is  that  of  a  First  Cause,  whether  intelligent  or  not. 
He  does  not  tell  us  that  we  are  compelled  to  affirm  it  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  infinite  and  absolute ;  it  is  by  a  complete 
illusion  that  we  "  arrive  at  the  hypothesis  of  a  First  Cause," 
knowing  or  not  knowing. 

12.  The  meaning  of  the  first  mysterious  question — What 
is  it? — has  turned  out  to  be  (10),  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
universe?"  I  never  yet  could  learn  what  philosophers  denote 
by  the  nature  of  a  thing.  I  am  unfortunate,  for  everybody 
else  seems  to  know.  But  when  a  master  communicates  to 
a  fit  audience  all  that  he  really  knows  about  a  thing,  say  a 
pebble  or  a  sponge,  he  never  says  "Now,  or  lastly,  I  will  unfold 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  thing."  The  gentleman  who  under- 
takes that  section  of  the  subject  is  always  one  of  those  who 
know  the  least,  and  can  therefore  talk  and  shine  the  most, 
about  it.  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  was  in  his  right  place  on  that 
platform,  when  he  propounded  as  a  question  that  pressed  for 
solution,  '  What  is  the  nature  of  the  universe  ? ' — i.e.,  '  To 
which  of  the  departments  of  my  varied  knowledge  shall  I 
refer  this .  universe  ?  And  when  I  have  done,  into  which 
pigeonhole  am  I  to  stick  this  universe  ? ' 

No  ^mention  was  made  of  the  Cause  in  the  opening  of 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  nor  has  one  argument  of 
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believers  for  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,  built  on 
the  facts  of  the  current  hour,  been  met,  or  even  alluded  to. 
That  one  word  "  how  illusive,"  with  a  mere  reference  to  what 
small  previous  logic  ha3  come  before  us,  has  swept  away 
both  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  Theism !  No  argument 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  after  that  "illusive"  has  been  here  omitted. 
All  that  he  has  intelligibly  to  say  on  the  nature  of  the 
universe  is  in  the  second  sentence  quoted  in  (10)  from  his 
page  86,  in  which  the  "assumptions"  are  evidently  concern- 
ing the  Cause,  except  a  heap  of  wisdom  which  follows, 
parading  his  own  and  other  people's  shuttlecock  meta- 
physics, about  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  There  are  grand 
questions  about  Infinite.  Here  is  one — Is  it  odd  or  even  ? 
What  a  stack  Mr.  Spencer  could  pile  on  that !  We  are 
much  disappointed  by  his  summary  handling  of  the  tall 
question,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  universe  "  "? 

13.  At  page  53  we  have  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  the 
immortal  and  unanswered  Jesuit,  Boscovich.  "  This  specu- 
lation  posits   a  proposition  which   cannot  by  any  effort  be 

represented  in  my  thought A  centre  of  force 

absolutely  without  extension  is  to  me  unthinkable, 
to  suppose  this  is  utterly  beyond  my  human  povrer." 

With  this  compare  a  familiar  fact.  All  mathematicians, 
who  handle  the  motions  of  bodies  celestial  or  terrestrial,  do 
suppose  that  central  forces,  of  which  gravitation  is  one,  and 
the  only  one  understood,  reside  in  points  having  position  only 
and  no  parts;  not  indeed  with  nothing  to  mark  their  position, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  page  imagines,  but  with  clear  know- 
ledge by  demonstrations  or  ddta  of  every  such  position,  so 
that  the  lines  joining  every  pair  of  such  centres  of  gravity, 
(ic,  are  exactly  given  in  h  ngth  and  direction.  Fixing  their 
minds  on  those  lines  only  in  which  the  forces  are  completely 
given  as  acting  from  centre  to  centre,  they  solve,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  every  problem  before  them.    Tluy  do  this 
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continually,  with  method  and  success.  About  matter  they 
never  trouble  themselves.  The  symbol  ///  in  their  reasonings, 
usually  called  iit((ss,  is  the  ratio  of  momentum  to  velocity,  a 
number  always  found  by  experiments  on  bodies,  experiments 
that  would  give  the  same  auswer  as  now  if  all  the  matter  in 
the  universe  were  annihilated,  and  if  the  Cause  were  to 
continue  working,  as  He  now  works  unsearchably,  in  the 
lines  connecting  the  same  centres  having  changing  positions 
and  no  parts.  Here  we  have  a  second  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Spencer's  test  for  nonsense.  **  Let  us  succes- 
sively test  them,"  quoth  he,  at  his  page  30  (2). 

14.  Having  wept  over  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
old  religion,  so  that  we  have  left  to  us  no  Intelligent  Cause, 
no  Creator,  no  Preserver,  no  Father,  we  are  invited  to  hear 
Mr.  Spencer  preach  about  his  new  religion.  At  page  109  we 
read: — "  This,  which  to  most  will  seem  an  essentially  irre- 
ligious position,  is  an  essentially  religious  one ;  nay,  is  the 
religious  one,  to  which,  as  already  shewn,  all  others  are  but 
approximations.  In  the  estimate  it  implies  of  the  ultimate 
Cause,  it  does  not  fall  short  of  the  alternative  position,  but 
exceeds  it.  Those  who  espouse  this  alternative  position 
make  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  choice  is  between 
personality  and  something  lower  than  personality;  whereas 
the  choice  is  between  personality  and  something  higher.  Is 
it  not  just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much 
transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these  transcend  mecha- 
nical motion  ?  It  is  true  that  we  are  totally  unable  to 
conceive  any  such  higher  mode  of  being.  But  this  is  not  a 
reason  for  questioning  its  existence  ;  but  rather  the  reverse. 
.  .  .  .  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  ultimate  Cause  cannot 
in  any  respect  be  conceived  by  us,  because  it  is  in  every 
respect  greater  than  can  be  conceived  ?  And  may  we  not, 
therefore  rightly  refrain  from  assigning  to  it  any  attributes 
whatever,  on  the  ground  that  such  attributes,  derived  as  they 
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must  be  from  our  own  natures,  are  not  elevations,  but 
degradations  ?  " 

it/'.//.,  for  the  admiring  reader — the  two  attributes,  love 
of  truth,  and  delight  in  Herbert  Spencers.  Put  each  in  turn 
for  "  any  attributes  whatever."  Nothing  like  examples  for 
bringing  out  the  brilliancy. 

And  much  more  was  added  for  which  we  have  not  space. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  change  (described  in  3)  is  made 
in  the  text  of  page  109. 

This  Ultimate  Cause  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
Unknown  Cause,  "manifested  to  us  in  familiar  forms" 
(page  556) ;  "  the  Unknown  Cause  co-extensive  with  all 
orders  of  phenomena  "  (page  557)  ;  "an  Unknown  Cause  of 
the  known  effects  which  we  call  phenomena"  (page  171); 
but  I  do  not  find  it  called  a  First  Cause.  This  is  meant  for 
consistency.  He  has  proved  a  First  Cause  to  be  nonsense  in 
his  powerful  way  (in  10). 

It  is  called  also  "  an  Unknown  Power  manifested  to  us 
through  phenomena,"  the  Power  "in  which  (not  in 
whom)  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being"  (page  581); 
a  Power  that  "  works  in  us  certain  efifects "  (page  557). 
At  page  99  we  read — "  Omnipresence  is  unthinkable." 
"  And  this  consciousness  of  an  incom- 
prehensible Power  called  Omnipresent,  from  inability  to 
assign  its  limits,  is  just  that  consciousness  on  which 
religion  dwells."  "Called"  by  whom"?  It  either  means, 
I  80  call  it,  or  I  wish  you  so  to  call  it  as  your  religious 
teacher. 

I  find  nothing  here  positively  predicated  of  this  Cause 
and  Power  which  is  not  aflirmed  in  all  monotheist  religious 
of  the  Supreme  Cause,  Preserver,  and  Fiuler  of  All.  The 
negations  make  a  wonderful  dilVerence  ;  for  we  are  forbidden 
in  this  new  religion  to  assign  any  attribute  to  the  Power 
inscrutable.     It  works,  but  we  may  iidt   suy  that  it  ban  any 
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knowledge  of  how,  or  why,  or  where,  or  when  it  works,  nor 
that  it  is  ever  even  aware  that  it  is  working. 

There  are  three  questions  quoted  above  from  page  109. 
As  I  am  not  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  I  shall  hold  Mr. 
Spencer  bound  to  them  as  to  three  affirmations  by  a  preacher 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  who  meant,  not  merely 
invited  me,  to  make  them,  viz.,  the  questions — "  Is  it  not?" 
"Does  it  not?"     "  May  we  not  ?  " 

If  I  am  asked  what  right  I  have  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  more  than  he  has  exactly  written,  I  reply  by  asking 
'  what  right  has  a  treatise  on  First  Principles  to  handle  the 
foremost  and  grandest  of  all  theorems  in  terms  of  roundabout 
and  wheedling  insinuation  ?'  For  a  better  answer,  see  Article 
22. 

15.  Many  criticisms  on  this  sermon  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Spencer.  One  to  this  effect — '  You  describe  with  a 
quantum  a  mode  of  being  which  overclambers  (we  prefer 
English  to  Latin)  intelligence  and  will,  as  much  as  these 
overclamber  mechanical  motion.  This  mode  you  say  you 
"  are  totally  unable  to  conceive."  Therefore  by  your  test  of 
truth  you  would  have  us  to  affirm  that  it  is  nonsensical  and 
non-existing.  You  speak  of  an  Ultimate  Cause  occupying 
that  mode,  telling  us  that  this  Cause  "  cannot  in  any  respect 
be  conceived  "  by  you.  Therefore  this  Cause  by  your  test  is 
nonsensical  and  non-existing.  Yet  you  affirm  that  this 
Ultimate  really  exists  in  that  really  existing  mode  !  How 
can  that  be  ?  '     Mr.  Spencer  smiled  in  silence. 

A  second  was  to  this  effect,  *  You  tell  us  that  "  we  {i.e., 
both  you  the  teacher,  and  we  the  learners)  are  totally  unable 
to  conceive  "  this  overclambering  mode  of  being,  and  that 
this  fact,  instead  of  being,  as  in  all  that  precedes,  ''  a  reason 
for  questioning  its  existence,"  is  "rather  the  reverse,"  that 
is,  is  a  good  reason  for  believing  it.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been 
inconceivable  to  you  only,  we  should  by  your  infallible  test  of 
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truth  and  of  the  uutenable  (9)  have  been  bound  to  deny  such 
a  mode  of  being,  and  consequently  to  deny  your  Ultimate 
therein  existing,  for  no  Ultimate  can  exist  in  a  non-existing 
mode.  But  the  fact  being  that  neither  you  nor  we  can 
conceive  this  mode,  this,  you  inform  us,  binds  us  to  the 
reverse  of  denial,  that  is  to  belief.  How  can  that  be  ? '  Mr. 
Spencer  smiled  indulgently. 

After  a  short  pause,  my  friend  W.,  enjoying  the  fun, 
came  forward  with  sparkling  eyes  to  defend  Mr.  Spencer. 
*  What  dunces  you  all  are  not  to  see  the  force  of  the 
preacher's  logic.  Look  at  this  second  objection.  When  he 
told  you  that  the  existence  of  your  Theistic  Cause  having 
intelligence  and  will  was  inconceivable  to  him,  did  he  say 
distinctly  that  it  was  so  to  you  also '?  '  '  No,'  was  the  reply. 
'Right,'  said  W.,  'there  was  one  negation,  his,  not  yours. 
What  next  did  he  say?  He  said — "  It  is  true  that  we  are 
totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such."  Mark  that  ive.  There 
are  two  negations  ;  on  his  part  one,  and  on  your  part  one. 
The  thing  is  equally  nonsensical  to  both  sides.  Now,  two 
negatives  make  an  aftirmative.  And  by  this  grand  affirmative 
you  are  all  bound  to  pitch  away  your  theism  with  your 
womanish  religious  sentiment,  and  reduce  it  all  to  the  sub- 
lime confession  of  his  inscrutable  Ultimate,  as  far  removed 
from  intelligence  and  will  as  these  are  from  mechanical 
motion.'  '  Look  now,'  continued  W.,  *  at  your  first  objection, 
which  deals  with  Mr.  Spencer's  ideas  only.  He  said  that  his 
Ultimate  Cause  could  not  "  in  any  respect  be  conceived  "  by 
him.  Tiiat  is  one  negation.  He  said  also  that  he  was 
"totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such  mode  of  being."  That 
is  another  negation.  But  these  two  are  inseparable — the 
Ultimate  and  its  mode  of  being  are  welded  together — and 
the  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative.  What  have  you  to 
grumble  at  ?  ' 

Here   the   render    will    ask,    '  Why   set    your    friend    W. 
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a-spiuuiu^'  logic  to  cover  Mr.  Spencer's  work,  instead  of 
letting  the  preacher  defend  himself '?'  If  he  had  done  that 
for  himself,  I.  should  not  have  presumed  to  throw  my  little 
shield  over  him.  He  has  written  nothing  to  indicate  that  he 
is  aware  of  these  two  big  rents  in  his  coat.  Plague  on  those 
farmers  !  Their  stiles  are  bad  enough  at  best ;  but  if  they 
have  a  young  thing  in  the  field,  they  block  them  up  still 
more  with  perilous  nails  that  tear  you  to  tatters.  It  is  lucky 
that  W.  put  these  pins  in ;  the  coat  would  else  have  trailed 
in  the  dust. 

16.  A  third  objection  was  stated  thus: — 'You  proved 
to  us,  in  your  way  (10),  that  all  our  theistic  assumptions, 
influences,  reasonings,  and  results,  "  in  search  for  a  Cause," 
are  illusive  ;  yet  you  preach  plentifully  about  your  Ultimate 
Cause  (14)  "of  all  known  efiects  which  we  call  phenomena." 
How  can  this  be  '?  ' 

A  fourth  objection.  '  You  tell  us  (14)  that  your  "  Ulti- 
mate Cause  cannot  in  any  respect  be  conceived  by  you,"  yet 
you  express  clearly  your  conception  and  conviction  of  it  in 
every  respect,  both  to  yourself  and  all  that  you  can  think  of 
in  the  universe,  in  respect  of  agency,  operation,  manifesta- 
tion, causation,  &c.  (14).  And  in  respect  of  intelligence 
and  will,  you,  (14),  measure  scientifically  and  accurately  its 
overclambering  altitude  upon  your  transcendentalimodo- 
meter.     How   can   this  be  ?  ' 

A  fifth  objection.  '  You  forbid  the  ascription  to  your 
Ultimate  of  "any  attribute  whatever"  (14).  Yet  in  every 
predicate  of  yours  about  it  there  lies  an  attribute.  Exist- 
ence is  an  attribute.  Overclambering  exaltation  is  another. 
Causing,  working,  manifesting,  ordering  by  laws — these  are 
attributes.  Times  too  many  to  number,  you  practise,  with- 
out stint  or  shame,  the  degrading  impropriety  from  which 
(14)  you  warn  us  all  to  refrain.  A  pretty  way  to  preach  the 
gospel ! ' 
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A  Sixth  objection.  '  You  say,  page  29,  "  Omuipresence 
is  unthiokiible  "  (14).  Yet,  iu  spite  of  your  infallible  test, 
you  can  abolish  the  distinction  between  sense  and  nonsense, 
and,  in  condescension  to  the  religious  consciousness,  you  are 
ready  to  preach  the  make-believe  omnipresence  (v.  14)  of 
your  if^norant,  unconscious,  inscrutable  cloud-log.  And 
when  you  have  your  splendid  temple  built  to  your  over- 
clambering  Ultimate,  you  will  doubtless  be  eloquent  to  the 
tearful  sisters  about  the  comfort  and  consolation  to  be  found 
in  the  assurance  that  "  the  Power  in  which  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being"  (page  581)  is  One  that  can 
never  know,  although  ever  with  them,  by  night  or  day. 

*  That  cloud  never  had,  nor  will  have,  definition  or  con- 
sistency, either  proximate  or  ultimate,  except  on  that  great 
morning  when,  becoming  suddenly  real  and  inlignate  in  the 
hand  of  Jove,  it  was  hurled  down  rotating,  whizzing,  and 
splashing  in  the  mud,  to  be  the  dirty  monarch  of  the  frogs. 
In  many  melting  ways  you  will  touch  the  religious  senti- 
ments ;  but  on  one  point  you  are  resolved — that  no  Cause, 
Power,  or  Ultimate  of  any  kind,  shall  be  either  spoken  or 
thought  of,  that  either  knows  or  purposes  as  much  as  your- 
self. The  Omnipresent  Inscrutable  works  and  works  and 
works  through  all  the  universe  ;  but  it  does  not  know  ;  it 
has  no  aim  ;  it  cannot  understand.  Knowledge  is  for  us 
philosophers.  We  know  ;  we  understand  ;  we  purpose  ;  we 
accomplish.' 

A  seventh  objection.  '  That  your  Ultimate  Cause,  as 
conceived  by  you,  is  an  absurdity,  appears  from  this.  If  it 
is  ultimate  it  cannot  be  caused  ;  i.e.,  it  is  uncaused.  But, 
by  your  theorem  on  page  37  (10),  "If  we  admit  that  there 
can  be  something  uncaused,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a 
cause  for  anything."  Tliat  is,  your  Ultimate  Cause,  by  your 
own  words,  is  proved  to  be  either  no  ultimate  or  no  cause.' 

17.     Here  I  begged  leave  to  say  something  by  way  of  an 
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eighth  objection.  'You  philosophise  and  preach  about  an 
Ultimate  Power.  Power,  in  every  language  used  by  philo- 
sophers, is  I-can-hood.  Force  is  not;  it  is  the  effect  of 
power.  And  power  never  yet  becanae  ordered  force  in  act, 
but  through  intelligence  and  will.  We  blame  not  the  miller 
for  talking  of  his  water-power,  instead  of  water-force.  But 
it  is  unbecoming  a  man  of  science  to  confound  force  and 
power  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  confusion  is  seldom  heard  in  the 
halls  of  science  or  philosophy,  except  when  the  speaker  is 
under  a  compulsion  of  negationist  or  sectarian  kind. 

'Every  Power  that  is  not  merely  styled  a  Power  for  a 
sinister  reason — every  Power  either  can  or  cannot  do  so  and 
so,  whatever  be  so  and  so.  Then  your  Ultimate  Power  either 
can  or  cannot  suspend  its  action  for  one  hour  over  some 
selected  region  of  the  universe.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  under 
compulsion  and  is  not  ultimate.  If  it  can,  it  can  either  of 
its  own  power,  or  else  it  can,  but  not  of  its  own  power.  If  it 
can  by  its  own  power,  it  it  not  (14)  as  far  removed  from 
intelligence  and  will  as  these  are  from  mechanical  motion  ; 
for  it  has  enough  of  both  to  choose  the  region  of  its  suspen- 
sion and  to  effect  its  purpose  for  one  hour.  If  it  can,  but 
only  by  the  power  or  permission  of  another,  it  is  not 
ultimate. 

'  This  proves  that  your  overclambering  Ultimate  Power 
and  Cause  without  intelligence  or  will  is  all  most  puerile 
blunder  and  nonsense.  You  will  of  course  reply  that  you 
describe  your  Ultimate  not  as  lacking,  but  as  "  possibly  " 
overclambering,  intelligence  and  will.  Yes,  we  all  expected 
that.  But  who  said — refrain  from  assigning  to  it  any 
attributes  whatever  ?  (14).  What  is  this  overclambering? 
At  your  page  192  we  read  —  **  The  sole  truth  which 
transcends  experience,  by  underlying  it,  is  thus  the  Persis- 
tence of  Force."  So  there  are  two  senses  for  the  use  of  the 
word,  ovevelamberiug  by  underlying,  and  overclambering  by 
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overlying.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  decide  which  is  the  more 
dignified  posture  or  excess.  If  there  had  been  one  hint  in 
your  book  that  you  teach  an  Ultimate  Cause  of  the  universe 
which  knows  half  as  much  about  the  universe  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  this  criticism  on  your  abuse  of  the  word  Power 
could  not  have  been  made.' 

18.  Mr.  Spencer  listened  calmly,  and  courteously 
answered — '  Gentlemen,  all  that  you  say  appears  to  you  to 
be  good  logic  from  your  point  of  view ;  but  it  does  not 
involve  me  in  your  diflBculties,  nor  shake  in  any  way  my 
"  Philosophico-lleligious "  work,  in  which  of  course  I  have 
both  to  demonstrate  and  to  preach.  I  have  never  spoken  of 
a  Power  that  can  or  cannot  do  so  and  so.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  warned  you  that  you  are  not  to  assign  to  the  Ultimate 
Power  and  Cause  any  attribute  whatever,  whether  it  be  will, 
intelligence,  power,  capacity,  or  ability  of  any  kind.  My 
Power  has  always  a  capital  letter;  you  will  look  in  vain  in 
my  pages  about  it  for  attributed  power  without  one.  You  are 
losing  yourselves  in  absurdities  of  your  own  making — and  as 
to  your  irreverent  allusion  to  the  religious  aim  of  my  work, 
I  leave  you  to  the  judgment  of  yourselves.' 

We  said  to  each  other,  '  the  gentleman  is  determined  that 
whether  we  accept  his  religion  or  not,  we  shall  lie  under  no 
mistake  about  the  thoroughgoing  extent  of  his  negations  of 
every  proposition  of  the  belief  in  the  Living  God.'  '  The 
curtain  will  soon  rise,'  said  W.,  '  and  we  shall  see  our  blind 
friend,  deaf-mute  Must-be,  poor,  old,  ignorant,  helpless, 
indifferent,  unconscious,  unpurposing  Must-be  ;  not  as  she 
is  simply  set  up  by  straight-forward  Atheism,  but  sandwiched 
between  two  shutters,  before  and  behind  gigantically  labelled, 
the  one  ULTIMATE  POWER,  the  other  ULTIMATE 
CAUSE.' 

Mr.  Spencer  spoke  again,  '  I  feel  that  you  all  do  me 
injustice  in  your  way  of  looking  at  my  great  work.     You  fall 
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into  the  error  for  which  I  have  rebuked  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie 
in  my  Appendix  ;  you  inquire  what  does  this  word  or  that 
phrase  stand  for,  and  you  put  in  meanings  for  which  I  have 
not  made  myself  responsible.  If  you  will  consider  what  I 
have  stated  in  that  Appendix  about  working  my  equations 
with  my  x,  y,  and  z,  you  will  get  the  true  point  of  view,  and 
will  see  that  the  terms  you  criticise  are  merely  the  symbols 
by  which  I  work  my  equations ;  "  and  when  the  equation  has 
been  brought  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  symbols  remain 
symbols  still  "  '  (page  578). 

'  When  great  mathematicians  work  their  equations,'  Mr. 
Spencer  continued,  '  they  do  not  trouble  themselves,  whilst 
about  that,  with  computed  values  of  their  x  y  s  or  of  their 
<t  h  e,  which  they  manipulate  with  such  masterly  power. 
Thousands  of  memoirs  of  high  analysis  are  written  and 
admired  by  competent  readers,  in  which  no  man  ever  thinks 
of  bringing  it  to  actual  evaluation.  No  more  do  I.  I  go  on, 
like  them,  just  working  my  equations.  Mere  computers  are 
men  who  don't  know  how  to  work  equations,  and  computa- 
tion is  often  done  by  machinery.  If  sometimes,  as  it 
happens,  the  value  of  a  symbol  comes  out  when  computed  to 
be  impossible,  does  that  diminish  the  glory  of  him  that 
worked  the  equations  ?  Look  at  all  those  volumes  of  equa- 
tions worked  with  my  x,  y,  and  z.  Not  only  Evolution  but 
Involution.  How  much  evolved,  how  much  more  involved, 
in  those  pages  !  Look  at  my  Differentiations  and  Integra- 
tions ;  look  at  all  that  calculus  of  Operations,  and  that 
laborious  calculus  of  Variations,  "  astronomic,  geologic, 
biologic,  psychologic,  and  sociologic  "  (page  566),  over  all 
the  past  vicissitudinalitivibilities  and  all  the  future  Disso- 
lutions and  Evolutions  of  this  infinite  and  eternal  universe  ! ' 

I  brought  my  friends^^out  of  the  effect  of  this  dazing 
eloquence  by  proposing  that  we  should  take  the  speaker's 
advice  and  look  at  his  rebuke  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie  in  the 
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Appendix  ;  perhaps  wo  vni^ht  see  some  of  our  objections 
answered  there. 

19.  At  page  578  we  read: — "It  will  scarcely  be 
believed,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  ascribes  to  me 
the  vulgar  conception  of  Matter  and  Motion  ;  argues  as 
though  I  really  think  they  are  in  themselves  what  they  seem 
to  (our)  my  consciousness." 

At  page  579  we  read  : — "  Though  I  have  repeatedly 
made  it  clear  that  (our)  my  ideas  of  Matter,  Motion, 
and  Force  are  but  the  x,  y,  and  z  with  which  (we)  /  work 
(our)  my  equations  and  formulate  the  various  relations 
among  phenomena  in  such  way  as  to  express  their  order  in 
terms  of  x,  y,  and  z,  though  I  have  shown  that  the  realities 
for  which  x,  y,  and  z  stand  cannot  be  conceived  by  (us)  me 
as  actually  existing  thus  or  thus  without  committing 
(ourselves)  myself  to  alternative  absurdities ;  yet  questions 
are  put  implying  that  I  must  hold  one  or  other  hypothesis 
concerning  these  actual  existences,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  all  the  difficulties  which  arise." 

Here  we  see  this  evolver  of  the  universe  standing  upon  the 
knife-edge  that  I  spoke  of  (11).  Here  he  brings  his  rays  to  a 
focus  mathematically  exact  in  x,  y  and  z  ;  and  here  we  see  the 
cruelty  of  this  Malcolm  Guthrie  to  this  injured  prophet,  in 
demanding  that,  when  he  fills  a  big  volume  with  algebra,  the 
symbols  he  employs  shall  have  some  definable  meaning. 
Which  is  greater,  the  blunder  or  the  wickedness  of  this  Guthrie, 
who  blames  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  nonsense  which  is  entirely 
and  incurably  the  fault  of  the  .r,  //  and  ~  with  which  he  is  com- 
pelled upon  his  knife-edge  to  work  his  beautiful  equations  ? 

As  I  have  again,  in  this  page  579,  made  changes,  des- 
cribed in  (3),  in  the  text  of  the  author,  and  am  greatly 
desirous  to  have  the  reader's  approval,  my  most  likely  way  to 
obtain  it  is  to  produce  the  most  renowned  of  all  Mr. 
Spencer's  equations,  from  §  170  of  his  Psi/choloiiy  : — "  That 
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an  elfectual  adjustment  may  be  made,  they  (the  separate 
impressions  or  constituent  changes  of  a  complex  correspon- 
dence to  be  co-ordinated)  must  be  brought  into  relations 
with  each  other.  But  this  implies  some  centre  of  communi- 
cation common  to  them  all  through  which  they  severally 
pass  ;  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  simultaneously,  they 
must  pass  through  in  succession.  So  that  as  the  external 
phenomena  to  be  responded  to  become  greater  in  number, 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of 
the  changes  to  which  the  common  centre  of  communication 
is  subject  must  increase  ;  there  must  result  an  unbroken 
series  of  these  changes— there  must  arise  a  consciousness." 

How  easy  when  you  know  it !  An  unconscious  mass,  by 
putting  into  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  motion  and  must-be, 
suddenly  becomes  a  conscious  being !  Mr.  Spencer  worked 
that  equation  out  of  his  own  head  with  his  x,  y,  and  z.  Am 
I  bound  to  say— thank  you,  Mr.  Spencer,  for  evolving  that 
so  beautifully  from  our  ideas  x,  ij,  and  z,  both  mine  and 
yours  ?  How  many  of  my  readers  are  ready  to  say  that  ? 
If  few  or  none,  I  am  justified  in  my  rule  (3)  for  reading  this 
working  of  the  author's  equations. 

20.  There  are  seven  clear  and  connected  affirmations 
about  X,  y,  z,  made  in  this  terrible  rebuke  of  Malcolm 
Guthrie  by  Mr.  Spencer  :  — 

1.  X  is  my  idea  of  matter. 

2.  X  stands  for  a  reality,  say  P. 

3.  2/  is  my  idea  of  motion. 

4.  y  stands  for  a  reality,  say  Q. 

5.  z  is  my  idea  of  force. 

6.  z  stands  for  a  reality,  say  B. 

7.  The  realities  P,  Q,  and  R,  for  which  x,  y,  and 

z  stand,  cannot  be  conceived  by  me  as 
actually  existing  thus  or  thus,  without  com- 
mitting myself  to  alternative  absurdities. 
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A  student,  S.,  here  said  to  him:  'I  am  eager  to  learn  from 
you  somethinfT  about  your  x,  y,  and  z.  To  inspect  thoso 
ideas  of  yours  is  no  more  possible  for  me  than  it  is  for  you 
to  produce  them.  You  reject,  first,  the  vulgar  conceptions  of 
Matter  and  Motion ;  you  talk,  secondly,  of  what  you  really 
think  these  two  are  in  themselves,  and,  thirdly,  of  what  they 
seem  to  your  consciousness.  All  this  is  chaos  to  me.  It  is 
fortunate  for  me  that,  besides  what  is  out  of  my  reach, 
namely  what  x  is,  I  hear  of  something  for  which  x  stands. 
I  may,  by  studying  the  realities,  P,  Q,  and  R,  come  to  some 
knowledge  of  x,  y,  and  z,  which  stand  for  them.  Can  you 
kindly  give  me  any  light  about  P,  Q,  or  Ji,  or  inform  me 
where  and  how  I  should  look  for  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Spencer  replied,  '  Your  inquiry  is  already  absurd,  for 
it  implies  that  I  can  do  what  I  have  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do  without  plunging  headlong  into  absurdity 
on  this  side  or  that,  namely,  to  conceive  any  one  of  P,  Q,  R, 
as  "  actually  existing  thus  or  thus.'  H  )w  can  I  give  you 
information  which  I  cannot  possibly  have  ?  You  are  falling 
into  the  blunder  for  which  I  rebuked  Mr.  Guthrie.'  The 
student  ventures  to  ask,  *  Can  I  learn  from  you  whether 
/',  Q,  and  7i  are  or  are  not  all  alike  ?  '  '  Your  question  is 
again  absurd,  repeating  Mr.  Guthrie's  blunder,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  it  implies  that  I  can  without  contradiction  conceive 
two  or  more  of  P,  Q,  R,  as  "  actually  existing  thus  or 
thus  ;  "  for  how  can  I  know  relations  of  identity  or  diversity 
among  them  without  such  conception  '?  '  *  But,  I  presume,' 
said  the  student,  '  tliat  you  actually  conceive  that  the  reality 
P  so  exists  that  your  idea  .r  correctly  stands  for  it — do  you 
not'?'  '  Certainly  I  do,'  was  the  answer  ;  'for  J  have  set  that 
down,  and  the  seventh  proposition  does  not  hinder  me ; 
because  what  I  have  set  down  atlirms  my  conception  of  P's 
existence  only  thus,  not  thua  or  thm.'  'True,  and  very 
clevtr  ;  and  that  is  something  gained,'  said  S.  ;   '  and  in  the 
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same  way  it  is  evident  that  you  conceive  of  Q  as  so  existing 
that  your  idea  y  exactly  stands  for  it,  and  of  R  so  that 
your  idea  z  correctly  stands  for  it.'  '  All  that  is  true,' 
said  Mr.  Spencer.  '  From  this,'  said  S.,  '  we  can  prove  that 
P  and  Q  are  different ;  for  if  P  were  Q,  you  would  conceive 
P  existing  either  thus — namely,  so  that  x  correctly  stands  for 
it,  or  thus — namely,  so  that  y  exactly  stands  for  it ;  but  by 
proposition  7  such  conception  of  P  is  impossible  to  you. 
Therefore  P  is  not  Q,  but  different  from  Q  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  is  demonstrable  that  P  is  not  R,  or  P,  Q,  and  R  are 
all  different.  This  falsifies  the  very  learned  answer  that  you 
gave  me  just  now  to  my  second  question.  Further,  you 
conceive  of  P  existing  either  thus — that  it  completes  with 
Q  and  R  the  grand  triad  of  realities  for  which  x,  y, 
and  z  stand ;  or  thus — that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  for  which  x  correctly  stands.  That  is,  you  do 
without  absurdity  conceive  of  P  as  "  actually  existing 
thus  or  thus."  The  same  thing  is  demonstrable  about 
your  conception  of  the  reality  Q,  and  also  about  your 
conception  of  R.  Consequently  proposition  7,  which 
affirms  it  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  realities 
P,  Q,  and  R,  as  "  actually  existing  thus  or  thus,"  is 
false. 

'Observe  now,  Mr.  Spencer,  what  we  have  done.  Starting 
with  your  affirmation  that  all  these  seven  propositions 
are  true,  we  have  rigorously  demonstrated  that  the  seventh 
is  a  fiat  falsehood.'  He  paused  a  moment  and  then  added, 
'  And  that  poor  swagger  of  cunning  and  nonsense  with  your 
X,  y,  z,  that  poor  thumb-twiddle  of  *'  thus  or  thus,"  with  your 
**  alternative  absurdities,"  is  your  lofty  rebuke  of  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  who,  by  his  patient  and  well-reasoned  study  of 
your  volumes  of  sham  Algebra,  has  done  you  most  un- 
merited honour.'  At  this,  as  the  student  burst  into  high 
laughter,  and  as  we  all   stood  there  with   lifted   eyebrows, 
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Mr.  Spencer,  without  one  word,   walked   straiffht  away,  his 
torn  tail  dragging  behind  him. 

21.  The  student  had  proposed  the  sixth  objection  in 
(10),  and  one  reproved  him  for  his  sally  about  the  cloud-log, 
as  wanting  in  the  respect  which  is  due  to  religious  thought 
however  defective.  '  Respect  and  reverence  '?  '  he  replied. 
'  ]Mr.  Spencer's  insult  to  his  new  religion  is  far  more 
scandalous  than  mine.  Look  (13)  at  the  evidence  before  you 
of  his  own  sincere  conviction  that  he  is  stating  religious 
truth.  Look  at  his  three  (juestions,  "Is  it  not  just  pos- 
sible *?  " — "  Does  it  not  follow  ?  " — "  And  may  we  not  there- 
fore?" Be  these  prophetic  tones — these  crawling,  broken 
gaspings  ?  Consider  the  attitude  of  these  three  crooked 
little  things.  You  may  call  it  the  hesitation  of  modesty,  or 
you  may  see  in  it  the  crouching  tension  of  mischief,  resolved 
yet  afraid  to  do  it,  and  prepared  for  instant  flight  and  denial. 
Did  he  ever  read  the  19th  Psalm  '?  There  are  no  affrighted 
notes  of  interrogation  there.  When  he  can  roll  out  a  strain 
of  power  like  that,  glorying  and  kindling,  convinced  and 
convincing — to  the  honour  of  his  stupid,  overclambering 
Ultimate,  we  will  hear  him  again.  We  shall  then  be  all 
converted  and  sing  with  him — T'here  is  no  God  but  THE 
ALL-IGNORANT,  and  our  knowing  Herbert  is  its  pz'ophet.' 

I  have  now  finished  my  study  of  this  great  conquest  of 
the  universe.  For  my  irreverent  banter  and  laughter  1 
expect  to  be  censured ;  for  misrepresentation  or  suppression 
I  fear  no  candid  blame.  For  the  rest,  as  I  am  (juite  certain 
from  long  experience  tliat  neither  Mr.  Spencer  nor  any  of  his 
discii)lcs  can  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  my  logic, 
I  think  I  have  done  right  in  securing  to  them  one  comfort, 
in  complaining  of  my  laughter. 

22.  My  friend  W.  next  asked,  'Can  any  of  you  produce  a 
sentence  from  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  in  which  he  clearly 
denies  the  existence  of  a  purposing  and  intelligent  Author 
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and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  with  or  without  logical 
reasons  for  such  denial  ?  The  drift  of  his  argument  is  clear 
enough,  as  also  is  his  intention  to  win  the  applause  of  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  desire  to  see  overturned  the  old 
helief  in  a  living  and  all-knowing  Creator,  Ruler,  God,  and 
Judge.'  "When  none  of  us  could  produce  the  direct  denial 
for  which  he  asked  W.  went  on  to  say,  *  In  an  article  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  February,  1884, 
at  page  6,  he  quotes  Mr.  F.  Harrison  thus: — "  He  (Mr.  H.) 
says,  '  Of  all  modern  theologians.  Dean  Mansel  came  nearest 
to  the  Evolution  negation.  But  there  is  a  gulf  which 
separates  even  his  all-negative  deity  from  Mr.  Spencer's 
impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking,  and  unthinkable  En- 
ergy.' "  "  It  is  quite  true,"  rejoins  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  next 
line,  "that  there  exists  this  gulf." 

'  Here,'  continued  W.,  '  is  what  is  fully  equivalent  to  the 
explicit  denial  that  I  ask  for  :  here  Mr.  Spencer  accepts  as 
quite  true  Mr.  Harrison's  description  of  his  teaching  about 
this  energy— this  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  manifested 
alike  within  us  and  without  ue,  and  to  which  we  must 
ascribe,  not  only  the  manifestations  themselves,  but  the  law 
of  their  order"  (page  25) — that  it  is  an  unconscious  and 
unthinking,  as  well  as  unthinkable  Energy.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  this  article  of  26  pages  of  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison 
from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  willing  to 
ascribe  consciousness  or  thought  of  any  kind  to  this  "Power 
that  is  omnipresent"  (page  25);  nor  is  there  one  word  of 
complaint  that  Mr.  Harrison,  in  using  the  words  "  imper- 
sonal, unconscious  and  unthinking,"  misrepresented  Mr. 
-  Spencer's  teaching.' 

23.  '  As  to  the  logical  arguments  for  this  negation,'  said 
I  to  W.,  '  for  which  you  ask,  I  never  heard  of  any  besides 
the  accusation  against  believers  in  God,  that  they  are  all 
manshapers  and  man-magnifiers.      The   disciples  of   these 
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prophets  of"  every  agnostic  or  atheistic  school  never  ask 
them  for  another  reason  or  reply.  They  are  all  rich — fahu- 
lously  rich — in  philosophy  and  logic  by  their  possession  of 
the  one  Greek  word  anthr(>po>nor])]iist.  They  all  feel  that 
there  is  neither  need  nor  room  for  other  argument  while  they 
can  roll  out  that  conquering  nickname,  whether  negroes  or 
Newtons  be  their  antagonists.  But  where  is  the  man,  or 
even  angel,  whom  I  am  shaping  or  magnifying  to  myself 
when  I  confess  my  faith  in  the  Omniscient,  Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent,  Everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions,  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  conscious  and 
))urposing  Author  of  all  Force  and  Life,  the  Maker  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible  ?  They  all 
alike  howl  out  at  this — manshapiug !  anthropomorphism  ! 
How  long  will  their  utter  poverty  of  thought  save  them  from 
being  ashamed  of  this  slander  ? ' 

What  can  be  the  reason  why  every  atheist  makes  the 
same  sort  of  a  noise  when  blowing  his  learned  or  un- 
learned, his  noble  or  ignoble  nose  ?  Simply  that  the  order 
of  nature  has  thus  far  made  it  impossible  for  the  greatest 
genius  among  them  to  discover  any  other  way  of  relieving 
that  organ  under  difficulties.  And  why  is  it  that  every 
atheist,  whether  shining  in  first  magnitude  in  our  fashion- 
able monthly  journals,  or  smokily  gleammg  in  the  National 
liej'urmer,  when  civilly  asked  for  a  reason  why  no  Cause  of 
the  universe  is  to  be  tolerated  which  knows  as  much  as  he 
does,  is  compelled  to  content  himself  by  producing  for 
answer,  in  Greek  or  English,  the  whole  of  their  common 
wealth  of  argument  in  one  ^poor  worn  word  —  maushaping? 
Simply  because  they  have  thus  tar  all  found  it  impossible  to 
invent  any  other  phrase  which  can  even  pretend  to  stand  tor 
a  reasoned  reply. 

We  are  all  bound  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for 
ignorance   and    iioated   imagination,   whether   in    the    poetic 
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licence  and  self-conceit  of  certain  hymn  books,  or  in  the  yells 
and  negations  of  anarchy ;  but  this  accusation  of  manshap- 
ing,  when  deliberately  made  by  our  polished  Matthew 
Arnolds  and  Herbert  Spencers  against  Theists  who  are 
hardly  their  inferiors  in  mental  power  and  culture,  is,  in 
every  page  and  every  company  where  it  is  uttered,  insolence 
as  coarse  and  as  base  as  it  is  easy :  it  is  calumny  both  false 
and  foul. 

24.  In  (21)  I  have  spoken  of  '  mischief  prepared  for 
instant  flight  and  denial.'  The  reader  can  determine  how 
far  I  am  justified  in  this  by  referring  to  what  Mr.  Spencer 
has  written  at  page  25  of  the  article  quoted  in  (22).  And 
he  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  feeble- 
ness, together  with  the  sophisms  exposed  in  this  paper,  will 
soon  indite  for  Mr.  Spencer  an  epitaph  of  "  consuming 
passion  "  and  "  colossal  vanity  "  no  less  emphatic  than  the 
one  which,  with  commendable  scorn,  he  has  written  on  page 
11  of  the  same  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  upon  M. 
Comte. 

Let  me  recommend  to  readers  who  care  for  such  topics, 
this  reply  and  rebuke  to  Mr.  Harrison  from  Mr.  Spencer  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1884.  Nothing  can  be 
more  edifying  than  to  see  the  latter  throwing  off  all  the 
reserve  of  negationist  loyalty,  and  chastising  the  great  pro- 
phet of  the  former  and  his  churches,  with  their  angels  and 
all  their  works. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  advancement  of  real 
science  than  the  quarrels  of  our  Comtes  and  our  Spencers. 
The  old  proverb  is  as  true  in  logic  as  in  economics,  that, 
when  gentlemen  of  a  shady  character  fall  out,  honest  men 
may  come  by  their  own.  My  topic  here  is  not  economics. 
In  logic  I  say — Floreat  Jionestum. 
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ON  THE  THREE  ZEROS  NECESSARY,  A  PRIORI 
AND  TRANSCENDENTAL;  OR  — AN  ENQUIRY 
INTO  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
WORD  NECESSITY,  USED  WITHOUT  AN  IF 
IMPLIED    OR   EXPRESSED. 

By  the  Rev.  THOS.  P.  KIRKMAN,  M.A..  F.R.S. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  sophism, 
non  datum  pro  dato,  makes  nonsense  of  all  that  the  famous 
philosophers  Spinoza  and  Kant  have  built  on  it.  The  former 
was  as  far  as  Mr.  H.  Spencer  from  believing  in  an  all-know- 
ing and  purposing  Cause  of  the  universe.  He  talks  about 
the  Infinite  Knowledge  of  God ;  but  he  clearly  means 
thereby  only  the  sum  of  all  the  thought  and  knowledge  that 
is,  or  that  ever  was  or  will  be,  in  finite  minds,  and  includes 
in  it  all  that  is  or  ever  will  be  possibly  so  knowable,  though 
for  ever  to  such  minds  unknown. 

Kant  was  a  true  and  devout  believer  in  the  Living  God, 
the  All-Knowing  I  AM,  eternally  existing,  and  adorably 
working  and  ruling  in  the  fulness  of  His  Infinite  Perfec- 
tions. 

Both  Spinoza,  in  teaching  his  atheistic  Pantheism,  and 
Kant,  in  building  up  his  transcendental  philosophy  and  his 
discoveries  about  perseitif  and  das  Dinrj  an  sich  (things  in 
themselves),  lay  down  the  same  two  corner-stones.  The 
first  is  necessity,  the  second  is  conceivahiUtij  to  me,  by  which 
Mr.  H.  Spencer  has  conquered  the  problem  of  the  universe. 
Of  this  sophism,  the  non  datum  pro  dati>,  I  have  nothing 
here  to  add  to  what  has  preceded.  My  topic  for  a  few  pages 
is  Kant's  necessitj/,  which  is,  of  course,  that  of  all  mattcr- 
and-must-be  philosophy. 

The  theorem,  out  of  which  Kant's  transcendentalism  is 
all  made  to  flow,  is  thus  given,  in  the  second  article,  page  3, 
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of  bis  Introduction  to  his  Critik :  "  Whenever  a  proposition 
is  conceived  by  me  together  with  its  necessity,  it  is  a  judg- 
ment a  priori.'"  "  Finclet  sich  ein  Satz  der  zugleich  mit 
seiner  Nothivendigkeit  {von  mir)  gedacht  wird,  so  ist  er  ein 
Urtheil  a  priori." 

In  the  first  article  of  the  Transcendental  Esthetic,  p.  25, 
and  in  the  second  article  of  the  Transcendental  Logic,  p.  58, 
he  makes  this  a  i^riori  completely  form  the  definition  of  the 
Transcendental,  i.'^.,  of  the  Overclambering.  I  have  added 
hy  me  after  Kant's  word  conceived  {gedacht  wird,  the  oft- 
repeated  concipitiir  {a  me)  of  the  sophist  Spinoza),  and  have 
proved  my  right  to  do  this  in  my  preceding  paper.  To  these 
foundations  I  shall  in  the  sequel  return. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  establish  the  proposition  following. 

Prop. — Whenever  the  word  necessary  or  necessity  occurs 
in  a  philosophical  page,  without  an  if  expressed  or  implied, 
and  as  bearing  all  the  sense  of  its  equivalent  unconditional, 
it  is  a  null  word,  a  pure  zero,  because  it  adds  nothing  and 
subtracts  nothing ;  it  compares,  contrasts,  and  defines 
nothing ;  it  describes  and  arranges  nothing ;  it  explains  and 
answers  nothing ;  it  teaches  nothing  and  suggests  nothing, 
except  the  pretentious  emptiness  of  learned  verbosity.  I 
do  not  add  that  it  serves  to  deny  nothing,  or  is  not  a  useful 
tool  of  sophism. 

It  is  futile  to  ask  for  a  plain  definition  of  the  word 
necessary  or  necessity.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  Kant,  who  seems 
to  dislike  definitions,  volunteers  one  of  necessity  thus  (§  11, 
following  his  Table  of  Categories)  :  "  Necessity  is  nothing 
else  than  existence  which  is  given  by  possibility  itself  (or 
by  simple  possibility).  Die  Nothivendigkeit  ist  nichts 
anders  als  die  Existenz  die  durch  die  Moeglichkeit  selbst 
gegehen  ist." 

If  the  reader  has  ten  times  my  brains,  he  will  learn 
from  this  ten  times  as  much  as  I.     I  have  learned  nothing. 
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Possibility  is  defined  and  given  by  i/s  und  conditions ; 
unconditional  Necessity  is  defined  and  given  by  Possibility  ! 

I  biive  no  fault  to  find  with  the  word  necessary,  used  to 
denote  what  is  required  for  a  purpose  in  view,  as  when  one 
says — If  you  wish  to  shave  pleasantly,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  good  razor.  But  the  word  here  bears  hardly  the  sense  of 
unconditional;  for  unconditionally  necessary  if— is  some- 
thing like  a  contradiction.  Nor  am  I  considering  logical 
necessity,  whereby  a  conclusion  is  soundly  drawn  from 
granted  premises,  be  they  true  or  false. 

For  the  demonstration  of  my  proposition  I  require, 
besides  easy  appeal  to  facts,  only  a  lemma  which  includes  it, 
and  which  is  not  new.  I  write  the  lemma,  or  if  you  will 
allow  it,  the  axiom,  thus : — 

Lemma. — In  every  field  or  universe  F  of  finite  thought, 
expressible  in  clear  propositions  concerning  data  given  alike 
to  two  debaters,  a  quality  or  predicate  A  (not  standing 
exactly  for — in  this  field  F),  affirmable  of  given  things, 
which  is  not  in  company  with  a  non-A  affirmable  of  other 
given  things  in  the  field,  is  a  mere  nullity  of  no  value  in 
scientific  research,  and  a  cumberer  of  philosophic  enquiry  in 
that  field. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  not  new ;  but  as  I  cannot 
produce  a  passage  from  any  good  philosopher  which  exactly 
lays  it  down,  I  must  for  the  present  bear  the  responsibility 
for  it.  Its  main  truth,  but  not  the  whole,  has  long  been 
compressed  into  the  two  capital  sayings  :  "  this  is  a  truism," 
"  this  is  a  barren  generality." 

Yet,  if  you  agree  with  mc  in  the  sense  of  one  word,  you 
will  allow  that  it  is  laid  down  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  at 
p.  807  of  his  Life  by  his  widow,  thus : 

"  To  Professor  Alexander  Baiu.  My  dear  Sir. — I  qiiite  coincide 
in  your  view  as  to  a  quality  being  unthinkable  except  in  company 
witli  its  lion.     T  forget  wheii^  I  said,  long  ago,  that  every  name  desig- 
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nates  every  object  of  thought  as  being  either  in  the  class  or  out ;  but  I 
did  say  it,  and  the  equipoUence  of  X  and  non-X  is  the  foundation  of 
completeness  even  in  common  syllogism.  .  .  .  Yours  very  truly, — 
Augustus  de  Morgan." 

What  does  De  Morgan  mean  here  by  unthinkable  ?  If 
he  uses  it  as  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Herbert  Spencer  do,  for 
inconceivable  to  him  in  his  secret  cell  of  consciousness,  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  was  to  him  so  unthinkable ;  but  I  decline 
in  all  debate  to  consider  that  fact  as  given  to  me,  and  if  it 
is  so  offered  I  call  it  the  sophism  of  non  datum  pro  dato. 
If  he  calls  this  X  in  company  with  no  non-X  unthinkable, 
because  it  helps  us  nothing  in  thinking,  nor  is  presentable 
in  the  shape  of  reasoned  thought  in  written  science,  I  con- 
sider that  my  lemma  is  substantially  his.  He  plainly  affirms 
that  X  without  non-X  is  outside  good  logic. 

If  you  can  say  of  a  number  of  objects  in  a  complete  field 
of  finite  thought,  this  is  A,  that  is  A,  and  the  other  is  A,  but 
cannot  find  one  there  of  which  you  can  with  equally  good 
reason  affirm,  this  is  non-A,  your  predicate  or  quality  A  is  a 
silly  and  useless  word  in  that  field  before  philosophy.  And 
why  silly?  My  answer  follows  the  because  written  in  my 
Proposition. 

We  are  studying  the  terms  necessary  and  necessity  as 
they  occur  in  philosophical  pages  without  an  if  expressed  or 
understood.  I  know  of  nothing  definite  that  is  so  laid  down 
as  necessary  which  is  not  either  some  propounded  truth  that 
ever  abides  without  change,  and  therefore  without  causation, 
or  else  some  true  statement  of  change  at  given  time  and 
place,  that  is,  of  some  event,  great  or  small,  seen  or  unseen. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  examples  of  necessary  truth  ? 
Ten  thousand  voices  answer,  in  the  propositions  of  mathe- 
mathical  science.  We  all  know  that  no  common-place  is 
more  threadbare  in  learned  books  than  this — that  the  theo- 
rems of  arithmetic  and  geometry  have,  besides  the  glory  of 
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being  exactly  true,  the  j^reater  glory  of  being  true  by  and  of 
necessity,  which  is  perpetually  more  than  being  exactly  true. 

I  beg  one  of  my  friends  to  write  down  a  few  of  these 
truths,  with  his  affirmation  that  all  are  both  true  exactly  and 
true  of  necessity.  He  kindly  complies.  He  writes  first 
Kant's  famous  overclambering  example  of  the  synthetic 
judgment  a  priori,  7  +  5=^  12,  and  next,  a  few  theorems  from 
the  higher  Algebra ;  and,  being  a  deep  metaphysician,  he 
adds — Everyone  of  these  is  not  only  accurately  true,  but 
true  of  necessity — a  necessity  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

I  thank  him,  gravely  assuring  him  that  I  am  as  clearly 
convinced  as  he  that  this  is  so.  Next,  I  beg  him  to  write 
three  or  four  examples  from  the  same  mathematical  field  of 
thought,  of  propositions  which  are  equally  true,  but  not 
true  by  any  necessity,  either  sticking  in  or  sticking  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  things.  He  is  beaten.  He  gives  it  up. 
He  can  produce  examples  in  plenty  from  this  field  of — this 
is  A ;  but  not  a  single  one  of — this  is  non-A. 

I  then  read  to  him  my  lemma,  and  ask  for  his  objections. 
He  does  not  admire  it.     He  is  silent. 

A  sharper  friend  observes — You  have  no  right  to  confine 
us,  in  our  search  for  a  non-A,  to  the  mathematical  field. 
Very  true,  I  reply.  I, 'grant  you  the  whole  universe  of  given 
truth  that  abides  without  change,  and  therefore  without 
causation.  Then  I  said,  as  nothing  came  of  it,  and  as  no 
non-A  was  thought  of  : — 

We  turn  next  to  the  field  of  given  change  or  event  ;  and 
as  future  events  are  hardly  quite  given  to  any  of  us,  while 
present  changes  become  the  past  before  we  can  speak 
of  them,  we  first  confine  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  past 
events. 

At  my  request  my  friends  write  down  a  few  true  and 
necessary  statements  of  past  events,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
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with  the  time  and  place  of  each  well  defined.  They  do 
this.  They  write  down  in  addition — each  of  these  affirma- 
tions is  a  necessary  troth,  and  every  event  stated  occurred  at 
its  time  and  place  by  equal  and  inevitable  necessity.  I 
thank  them,  and  assure  them  of  my  conviction  that  if  the 
antecedents  of  any  event  named  were  given  to  me,  with  all 
the  forces  and  volitions  acting  and  issued  in  that  place  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  event,  I  should  plainly  see  and  know 
that  it  was  then  and  there  impossible,  either  that  the 
event  should  not  happen  or  that  it  should  happen  in  any 
other  way.  So  we  were  all  agreed  that  each  of  those  past 
events  had  occurred  certainly  and  inevitably,  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  of  necessity,  under  the  actual  causal  conditions  at 
the  time  and  place. 

I  next  begged  my  friends  to  write  down  a  few  events 
from  the  vast  field  of  the  past,  of  each  of  which  they  could 
say,  this  certainly  occurred  at  such  a  time  and  place  ;  but, 
looking  at  the  fact  from  our  position  at  this  moment,  and 
considering  as  taken  into  account  all  the  conditions  of  forces 
and  volitions  up  to  that  moment  of  the  past,  we  affirm  that 
it  did  not  then  and  there  happen  of  necessity. 

They  again  gave  it  up  ;  they  were  able  to  produce  cases 
innumerable  of — this  is  A ;  but  not  one  case  from  the  entire 
field  of  the  past  of — this  is  non  A;  i.e.,  this  verily  occurred, 
but  not  of  necessity. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  most  important  judgments  of 
science  about  necessity  are  often  those  pronounced  concern- 
ing future  events.  I  placed  at  their  disposal  the  whole 
universe  of  the  future.  But  I  ventured  to  say — No  future 
event  is  given  to  me  scientifically  in  time  and^place.  I  am 
confident  that  the  tide  flowed  yesterday,  and  that  it 
inevitably,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  of  necessity,  reached  at  the  full 
a  known  height  and  no  more.  About  that  past  certainty 
there  is  no   room   for  any   if.     All  that  I  can  affirm  of  to- 
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morrow's  tide  is  that  it  will  surely  reach  the  predicted 
heifj^ht,  if  the  cosmic  forces  are  maintained  so  long  in  their 
present  energy  and  order. 

I  know  that  many  philosophers  hold  it  for  their  chief 
glory  to  have,  like  ^Ir.  Herbert  Spencer,  overclambering 
intuition  or  demonstration,  whereby  they  can  predict  future 
events  both  with  truth  and  with  this  necessity  in  time  and 
place.  This  can  be  fairly  tested — thus.  Every  man  will 
allow  that  to  him,  as  a  student  of  this  matter  for  a  little 
season,  no  question  of  future  event  is  of  closer  importance 
than  this — Shall  I  be  a  living  thinker  in  this  planet  two 
hours  hence  ?  I  begged  any  of  my  friends  to  favour  me  with 
his  scientific  knowledge  on  that  point  without  any  ifs  ;  and 
to  write  down  his  prediction  in  terms  both  of  certainty  and 
necessity.  Not  one  complied,  nor  could  they  name  to  me 
any  other  who  was  able  to  do  it.  I  asked  them  if  from  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  they 
could,  without  any  violence,  answer  the  like  question  about 
the  life  for  an  hour  of  a  little  fly  or  of  a  feeble  worm.  They 
all  gave  it  up.  Their  power  of  certain  prediction  came  to 
very  little. 

These  gentlemen  were  in  possession  of  grand  First 
Principles  about  the  future.  They  knew  all  about  not  only 
Evolution,  but  also  about  Persistence,  Continuity,  Conser- 
vation, and  Uniformity.  These  terms  are  useful  in  framing 
a  working  hypothesis,  and  in  theory  such  as  suffices  for  our 
rough  approximations ;  they  are  always  the  same  words,  so 
that  we  can  swear  to  them  again,  as  in  every  letter  the 
same  :  all  this  is  persistent  and  uniform  enough  :  and  when 
a  man  has  read  and  used  the  words  Persistence  and  Uni- 
formity thousands  of  times,  he  is  apt  to  feel  impatient  of 
critical  enquiry. 

These  terms  are  proper  expressions  of  our  i)eiief  in  the 
perfection  of  whui  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  our 
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conviction  that  there  is  no  caprice,  hesitation,  or  mistake  in 
the  Energy  of  the  All- Wise  Cause;  and  we  can  make  no 
beginning  at  all  in  science  without  assuming  order  and 
regularity  in  the  sequences  of  change  during  the  period  con- 
sidered. The  terms  are  not  expressions  of  what  we  really 
know  with  demonstration.  To  such  knowledge  we  have  no 
way  but  by  observations,  hypotheses,  and  predictions  thereon 
founded,  followed  by  comparison  of  our  predictions  with  sub- 
sequent observation  of  the  facts.  Now,  our  observations  are 
mere  approximations  ;  you  cannot  read  your  thermometer, 
barometer,  or  other  instruments,  to  exact  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  even  with  your  microscopes.  Your  predictions  also,  with 
all  your  mathematical  skill,  are  only  approximations,  as  are 
your  subsequent  comparisons  with  facts  observed.  And  you 
are  never  sure  that  the  contingencies  and  disturbances  in 
results,  which  are  due  to  what  is  near  and  afar  off,  and  which 
you  are  compelled  to  neglect,  are  the  same  at  any  two 
moments  of  observation. 

But  the  force-centres  are  held  to  be  working  out  of 
our  sight  with  perfect  regard  to  all  contingencies  at  every 
instant ;  and  they  work  correctly  to  raillionths  of  a  hair's 
breadth.  It  is,  then,  no  wonder  that  we  can  never  verify  in 
the  facts  observed  by  us  the  uniformity  of  changes  in  which 
we  believe.  We  can  thus  never  prove  that  the  cosmic 
energies  have,  as  some  say,  repeating  cycles,  or  that  they 
have  or  have  not  a  constant  sum. 

Who  ever  saw  two  actual  results  of  dynamical  forces, 
e.g.,  two  sand-ripples,  or  two  products  of  vital  forces,  e.g., 
two  beech  leaves,  or  two  chickweed  leaves,  proved  to  be 
alike  even  within  our  poor  means  of  thorough  examination  ? 
The  works  of  God,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  and 
compare  them,  are  like  those  of  an  artist  working  with 
a  free  hand  and  with  infinite  skill  and  ease,  uncontrolled  by 
anv  mechanical  constraints  of  uniformity.     In  the  products 
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of  our  machines  we  have  a  near  approach  to  uniformity,  as 
in  new  farthings  and  Whitworth's  screws,  hut  it  is  not 
perfect.  And  in  what  surely  most  nearly  concerns  us  men, 
pertaining  to  the  past,  in  the  recorded  irregular  course  of 
human  progress,  what  is  there  at  all  like  your  cycling  and 
repeating  uniformity '?  And  is  not  the  history  of  our  own 
race  the  grandest  fact  of  all  God's  known  evolutions,  hoth  in 
science  and  religion  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  unscientific  observers  that  there  is 
uniformity  in  the  fall  of  a  stone,  i.e.,  that  the  same  path 
will  be  described  in  every  fall  of  the  same  stone  from  the 
same  height.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  be  proved,  if 
we  had  the  power  to  compare  accurately  positions  of  the 
path  of  any  one  such  fall,  or  the  paths  of  repeated  falls  of 
the  same  stone,  with  all  their  variations  of  rotation  and 
oscillation.  No  man  of  science  will  allow  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  stone,  under  the  disturbances  of  innumerable 
things  near  and  far  off,  can  describe  for  two  seconds  the 
same  vertical  line  in  its  fall,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  earth 
to  describe  for  one  day  the  same  ellipse.  What  astrono- 
mers call  the  instantaneous  ellipse,  at  the  time  t,  can  be 
drawn  with  any  accuracy  required  ;  but  the  earth's  centre 
has  left  it,  and  has  described  arcs  of  many  another  before 
a  day  has  expired.  There  is  no  more  real  uniformity  in 
the  paths  of  a  shower  of  stones  descending  after  discharge 
from  a  volcano,  or  after  release  from  the  whirlwind's  grip, 
than  in  the  paths  of  the  dropping,  snow-flakes,  or  of  Jupiter's 
ever-falling  satellites. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world 
of  what  is  called  matter,  apart  from  life  and  mind,  it  is  true 
with  far  more  confusion  to  our  raatter-and-must-be-doctora, 
in  that  of  consciousness  and  intelligence,  by  much  the  most 
important  to  us:  and  in  the  movements  of  living  i)eings. 
from  the  smallest  fly  to  the  noblest  Seraph.      The  wondrous 
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energy  of  will,  the  seamless  and  inseparable  robe  of  free 
will,  however  limited  be  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  worn  with 
effect  by  all  that  lives,  must  be  brought  with  scientific  proof 
under  the  dominion  of  mechanical  law,  before  those  matter- 
and-must-be  doctors  can  show  any  reason  whatever  for  their 
wild  dogmatism.  And  this  unsearchable  gift  it  is,  in  life 
both  below  and  above  our  human  plane  of  responsibility,  that 
as  it  works,  transforms  and  conquers,  will  ever  mix  doubt 
and  darkness  with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  so  pleased 
with  their  saw — Must-be-so  : — We  know — and  with  their 
little  philosophical  toys  of  Persistence  and  Uniformity. 

They  will  of  course  reply — As  to  free  will,  that  is  all 
barred  out  and  tabooed.  We  are  unanimous  to  ignore  that 
both  in  man  and  in  all  conscious  agents,  inferior  or  superior 
to  man.  We  abstract  from  that;  we  shun  the  very  sound  and 
sight  of  that,  when  we  are  talking  science.  Yes,  so  they  do. 
They  put  their  learned  heads  where  the  ostrich  puts  hers. 
And  little  harm  comes  of  it.  Oh,  I  do  like  to  hear  these 
philosophers  talking  science  in  their  sand-caps.  For,  when 
their  caps  are  off,  when  their  heads  are  above  their 
shoulders,  and  they  are  talking  sense,  they  behave  from 
morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  require  others  to  behave,  exactly 
like  sober,  reasonable,  loving  and  responsible  people,  just  as 
if  the  silly  debates  about  liberty  and  necessity  had  never 
been  heard  of. 

Wonderful  and  fertile  in  crime  and  cruelty  are  and  have 
been  the  strifes  and  contradictions  of  human  thought,  in  the 
states,  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  schools.  We  may 
reasonably  believe  that  they  have  done  much  good  as  well 
as  much  harm.  And  still  we  hear  the  quire  of  God's  ages 
chaunting,  as  they  unroll  for  their  march  into  the  infinite 
past,  chaunting  above  the  storm  of  passing  evil  and  nonsense, 
the  grand  and  ever-waxing  epic  of  social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  progress,  that  has  come  and  is  still  coming,  not 
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forced  into,  but  brought  out  of,  the  groaning  struggles  of 
passionate  freewill  with  God's  unrelenting  and  ever-teaching 
laws.  I  believe  that  progress  and  bliss  beyond  my  power 
to  conceive  are  coming  for  all  the  immortals  of  this  and 
millions  of  other  training  grounds,  alike  under  one  rule 
of  perfect  justice  and  mercy  :  and  this  faith,  together  with 
the  wonderful  discontinuities  in  the  great  domineering  forces 
of  the  past,  such  as  the  abolition,  after  empire  for  thousands 
of  years,  of  human  sacrifice,  and  of  slavery,  which  the 
noblest  thinkers  long  held  to  be  an  institution  in  force 
for  ever — this  faith,  I  say,  confounds  and  belies  the  nursery 
science  and  sing-song  of  persistence  and  uniformity  that 
finite  thought  can  verify.  The  pace  of  this  advancement 
may  seem  slow  to  us  ;  but  what  judges  are  we  of  the  educa- 
tion of  races  and  of  worlds,  or  of  time  reckoned  in  mil- 
leniums  ?  This  must  be  a  very  juvenile  planet  in  which 
Auguste  Comtes  and  Herbert  Spencers  can  be  idolised. 

After  this  somewhat  long  digression  on  supposed  First 
Principles  touching  the  future,  I  return  to  the  remark  of  my 
friends,  that  the  judgments  of  science,  stated  with  necessity, 
chiefly  concern  future  events.  I  made  no  demur  in  grant- 
ing to  them  their  Persistence,  Continuity,  and  Uniformity.  I 
merely  showed  my  inability  to  see  how  they  gave  a  steady 
sense  to  them  that  agrees  with  leading  facts  of  ihe 
past  that  most  concern  us  men,  however  they  may  plume 
themselves,  and  constantly  amuse  us,  by  affecting  to  ignore 
them — I  mean  the  facts  on  record  in  the  actual  evolu- 
tion of  human  thought  and  law,  so  different  from  the 
facts  of  lower  life.  I  contented  myself  with  defying  my 
friends — whether  their  persistencies  and  uniformities  were 
or  were  not  conceived  to  hold  for  the  future — to  predict  any 
event  of  the  following  day,  which  they  could,  on  its 
occurrence,  or  at  a  future  time,  show  to  be  the  non-A 
required,  that  is,  an  event  actually  happening  at  its  predicted 
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time    and    place,    but    not    happening    by    what    is    called 
necessity. 

I  said,  if  wo  are  all  alive  the  day  after  to-morrow,  we 
shall  be  quite  sure  that  every  event  of  the  preceding  day 
occui-red,  under  the  conditions  of  acting  forces  and  volitions 
up  to  that  moment  in  that  place,  with  not  a  whit  less  of  this 
necessity  than  that  which  we  here  all  ascribe  to  every  event 
of  yesterday. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply.  They  were  able  to  predict 
any  number  of  changes  which  they  were  convinced  would 
occur  on  the  morrow,  of  which  they  could  affirm  this  will  be 
A,  and  that  and  the  other  will  be  A,  but  not  a  single  event 
or  change  of  which  they  could  say — this  will  surely  happen 
and  will  be  non-A. 

My  Lemma  and  its  included  sweeping  Proposition  re- 
mained unassailed.  I  leave  the  conclusion  to  the  thinkers 
who  may  kindly  consider  them  at  leisure  in  the  light  of  this 
little  discussion. 

And  now  let  me  ask,  no  matter  whether  I  be  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  what  difference  in  the  world  does  all  this 
make  to  any  one  of  us,  in  our  conviction,  when  our  heads 
are  above  ground,  that  we  are  verily  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible beings,  who  with  reason  unconquerable  expect  for 
ourselves,  and  have  the  right  to  deal  to  each  other,  praise  or 
blame  for  the  past,  with  due  reward  or  punishment  by 
righteous  order  and  law  ? 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  one  case  of  A  not  in  company 
with  non-A,  and  I  may  reasonably  be  asked  for  one  or  two 
more.  These  I  am  content  only  to  suggest  for  your  further 
meditation.  The  phrase  hy  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is, 
I  think,  of  this  useless  kind  and  of  null  meaning.  In  my 
former  paper  I  spoke  of  a  master  communicating  to  a  fit 
audience  what  he  knows  of  a  pebble  or  of  a  sponge.  If, 
instead  of  a  master,  the  speaker  were  only  a  talker,  he  might 
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be  pleased  to  add,  after  every  truth  laid  down,  this  is  true, 
and,  moreover,  true  b}-  the  very  nature  of  the  thing;  and  so 
on,  till  some  of  us  came  to  bo  tired  by  such  repetition  of 
his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  thing,  but  of  its  very  nature. 
One  of  us  might  be  tempted  to  ask — can  you  tell  us  anything 
that  you  know  about  the  thing  that  is  not  true  by  and  in  its 
very  nature  ?  Do  you  think  that  any  proposition,  whether 
now  known  or  not,  can  ever  be  true  about  it,  which  shall  not 
be  a  truth  by  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing?  We  might 
have  a  little  laugh  to  see  him  thus  knocked  off  his  stool, 
and  compelled  to  see  that  he  had  been  displaying  his  deep 
learning  about  an  A  never  found  in  company  with  non-A. 

Another  word  of  this  kind  which  has  become  shockingly 
tiresome  in  the  discourse  of  many  philosophers  is  the  word 
hue,  which  they  repeat  and  repeat,  as  they  preach  about 
this  realm  and  reign  of  law,  while  they  are  unable  to  write 
down  any  law  whatever  but  one,  which  can  help  us  to  follow 
in  thought  from  point  to  point  and  from  moment  to  moment 
the  changes  going  on  around  us.  The  law  of  gravitation  is 
the  only  one  that  covers  and  gives  account  of  any  really 
continuous  sequence  of  change  in  time  and  space.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  somebody  would  ask  those  gentleman 
when  they  arc  so  prodigious  on  their  knowledge  of  law,  of 
which  they  can  write  down  next  to  nothing— Is  there  any- 
thing going  on,  or  did  anything  ever  go  on  in  the  cosmos, 
observed  or  not  observed  by  man,  which  did  not  through 
its  minutest  variations  go  on  by  law  ?  You  tell  us  this  is 
law,  and  that  is  law,  and  the  other  is  law,  while  you  are 
unable  to  formulate  more  than  one  working  law  that,  iu 
exact  science,  covers  one  foot  of  space  or  one  ten  minutes  of 
time  ;  but  can  you  show  us  something  that  goes  on  not  by 
law,  or  not  according  to  law '?  The  philosophers  might  come 
to  see  at  last  that  they  are  wondrous  wise  about  an  A  which 
is  never  found  in  company  with  non-A. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  philosophers  often 
ignore  the  reasoning  will  of  themselves  and  other  men,  as 
well  as  the  will,  memory  and  judgment  evident  in  inferior 
animals.  I  may  he  permitted,  without  giving  offence,  to  read 
a  few  sentences  from  the  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  delivered  on  August  31st  last,  at  Man- 
chester, and  in  my  hand,  printed  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 

"  In  the  year  1837  we  were  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  atoms,  and  as  incapable  of  explaining  their  mutual 
relationships,  as  were  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers." 

As  this  is  science,  we  conclude  here  that  chemists  are 
not  now  quite  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  action  of  atoms. 
They  have  beautiful  and  exact  formula3  of  their  relationships, 
as  to  their  combining  proportions  in  compounds  in  repose. 
May  I  ask  whether  anything  is  known  of  this  action  at  the 
critical  and  wonderful  moments  of  combination ;  for  example, 
when  water  suddenly  becomes  ice  or  steam,  or  when  the  two 
gases,  in  that  swift  hurricane  of  fire,  suddenly  clash  into 
particles  of  water,  is  the  mode  of  action  of  the  atoms, 
chemical  or  ultimate,  at  all  known  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ; 
nor  anything  else  of  such  action  in  time  and  space  given. 

I  read  on  : — 

"Fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  the  idea  that  the  functions 
of  living  beings  are  controlled  by  the  same  forces,  chemical 
and  physical,  which  regulate  the  changes  of  the  inanimate 
world,  was  then  one  held  by  only  a  few  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  time.  Vital  force  was  a  term  in  everyone's 
mouth,  an  expression  useful,  as  Goethe  says,  to  disguise  our 
ignorance,  for 

'  Wo  die  Begriffe  fehlen, 
Da  stellt  ein  Wort  zur  rechten  Zeit  sich  ein.'  " 

That  is — let  German  scholars  pardon  my  translating  it — "the 
proper  thing  to  do,  where  you  have  no  clear  ideas,  is  to  fill 
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up  the  jrap  by  stickiiif:;  in  a  word."  The  cynical  fiend,  in 
the  Professor's  cap  and  gown,  is  here  giving  a  lesson  to  the 
student  in  the  right  use  of  words. 

I  read  on  :  "  Indeed,  the  pioneer  of  the  chemistry  of 
life,  Liebig  himself,  cannot  quite  shake  himself  free  from 
the  bonds  of  orthodox  opinion  ....  but  makes 
an  appeal  to  vital  force  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. According  to  Liebig's  views,  in  the  body  corporeal 
a  continued  conflict  between  the  chemical  forces  and  the 
vital  power  occurs  throughout  life.  We  now  believe  that  no 
such  conflict  is  possible,  but  that  life  is  governed  by 
chemical  and  physical  forces,  even  though  we  cannot  in 
every  case  explain  its  phenomena  in  terms  of  these  forces  ; 
that  whether  these  tend  to  continue  or  to  end  existence 
depends  on  their  nature  and  amount,  and  that  disease  and 
death  are  as  much  a  consequence  of  chemical  and  physical 
laws  as  are  health  and  life." 

Again,  from  the  words  "  we  cannot  in  every  case  explain 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  terms  of  these  forces,"  we  clearly 
conclude  that  the  learned  President  claims  to  be  able,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  to  explain  before  science  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  in  terms  of  these  chemical  and  physical 
forces. 

If  he  had  here  made  no  claim,  he  would  have  said — 
although  we  cannot  in  <uiij  case  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  terms  of  these  forces. 

If  this  claim  is  established,  there  must  be  witnesses  in 
this  hall.  Will  one  of  them  kindly  stand  up  and  declare  to 
us  his  belief  that  this  President  is  able  before  stern  science 
so  to  explain,  in  terms  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  one 
single  phenomenon  of  life  in  one  day's  growth  of  the  meanest 
fungus  or  conferva '? 

There  were  men  of  science  there,  more  than  one,  who  as 
they  walked  home  said  to  themselves,  '  In  me  there  is  life, 
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and  life-power  or  vital  force.  The  noblest  function  of  it  is 
the  free-will  force  by  which  I  am  holdinpj  myself  erect; 
another  is  that  wonderful  force  whereby  my  blood  is  now 
rapidly  rushing  upwards  from  my  feet.  These  are  not  the 
same  forces  with  those  that  regulate  the  changes  in  the 
inanimate  world.  Neither  is  controlled  by  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation ;  both  are  controlling  it.' 

I  believe  that  these  elderly  gentlemen,  thus  flatly  con- 
tradicting the  articles  of  the  learned  President's  creed,  were 
thinking  truth  and  science  to  themselves.  The  President 
was  persuaded  that  they  were  all  practising,  with  that 
blundering  Liebig,  the  lesson  of  the  devil  in  Faust,  and 
concealing  their  ignorance  by  the  word  life-power,  instead  of 
displaying  wisdom  like  his  about  the  chemical  and  physical 
forces  of  the  inanimate  world. 

The  President  seems  to  speak  extensively  of  chemical 
and  physical  laws.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  law 
is  often  used  to  express  a  single  isolated  truth.  John  Stuart 
Mill  tells  us  that  when,  for  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  under  a  mean  atmosphere  by  the  sea  we  write  212°,  we 
write  down  "  a  law  of  the  nature  of  water."  Many  such 
truths  have  been  discovered,  some  by  good  logic,  and  more 
by  good  fortune,  which  are  generally  separated  from  each 
other  by  mountains  and  oceans  impassable  of  ignorance,  and, 
above  all,  ignorance  concerning  life  and  life-power.  Not  one 
of  these  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day  can  write  dov/n  one 
law,  or  combination  of  laws,  that  shall  give  an  accurate 
account  to  science  of  the  forces  at  work,  or  the  continuous 
changes  going  on,  for  any  two  minutes  in  any  cubical  inch 
of  any  living  body  in  the  world,  after  either  poison  or  whole- 
some food.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  law  is  often 
useful  to  denote  the  averaged  result  of  observations. 

Before  the  lesson  here  read  to  us  about  life  and  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  inanimate  can  be  considered  as  a  scieutitic 
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lesson,  it  must  be  stripped  of  a  little  rhetorical  personifica- 
tion ;  for  science  can  listen  to  notLiujr  about  forces  which  is 
encumbered  by  tropes. 

We  have  to  enquire  as  to  these  three  assertions,  "  the 
functions  of  living  beings  are  controlled,"  "life  is  governed," 
and  "  the  changes  occurring  in  the  inanimate  world  are 
regulated,"  "  by  the  same  forces,  chemical  and  physical," 
first,  whether  the  terms  controlled,  rjocerned,  and  rer/idated 
stand  for  the  same  thing  or  not ;  and,  if  they  do,  secondly, 
what  it  is. 

The  word  regulate  is  from  rcfjerc,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  meaning  of  rer/ere  either  comes  short  of  or  exceeds 
that  of  our  control  or  govern.  We  conclude  that  the  three 
verbs,' regulate,  control,  and  govern,  mean  the  same  thing. 
What  is  it  ?  This  is  easily  seen  ;  for  the  chemical  and 
physical  forces  that  regulate  the  changes  in  the  inanimate 
world  are  exactly  the  forces  which  cause  those  changes. 

When  we  study  a  change,  we  look  for  a  force  or  a 
resultant  of  forces  ;  and,  when  we  have  hit  upon  the  right 
one,  we  register  it  as  the  proximate  physical  cause  of  the 
change,  which  both  causes  and  regulates  the  change  : 
regulating  and  causing  are  here  the  same  thing. 

Yet  we  may  not  know,  in  registering  the  found  force  as 
the  cause,  what  is  the  law  of  the  force's  action.  Thus  it 
was  divined  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  caused  by 
a  force  directed  to  the  sun,  before  the  law  of  the  force  was 
known.  That  law  was  afterwards  revealed  to  man  through 
the  intellect  of  that  mighty  prophet  of  God,  Isaac  Newton. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  verbs,  to  control,  to  govern, 
and  to  reguhite  all  stand  for  to  cause  ;  and  the  only  shape  in 
which  this  teaching  of  the  President  can  be  laid  before 
science  is  this  :  — 

"  The  functions  of  living  bcinsj^s  are  caused,  and  life 
itself  is  caused,  by  the  same  forces,  chemical  and  physical, 
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which  cause  the  changes  occurring  in  the  inanimate 
world. 

If  that  were  presented  to  us  as  science,  we  should  all 
confess  it  to  be  a  wonderfully  neat  simplification  ;  but  for  the 
rest  we  should  prefer  to  wait  for  some  faint  prospect  of  a 
reasoned  proof  that  it  is  true.  And  for  proof  of  high  presi- 
dential science  like  this  it  is  worth  our  while  to  wait  for  a 
reasonable  time.  Let  us,  then,  all  wait  for  ten  thousand 
years. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  hair-splitter  can  make  objec- 
tions to  my  rendering  of  these  three  words  of  the  President. 
With  all  my  heart :  he  may  split  away.  But  it  is  my  expe- 
rience that  when  hair-splitting  has  to  come  in  it  is  not 
science  that  is  before  us ;  much  less  what  this  pretends  to 
be,  the  very  grandest  science  about  the  operation  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  forces  of  the  world  inanimate. 

With  these  tropes  and  this  handy  stop-gap  functions 
before  us,  we  might  easily  open  a  wrangle  without  end.  Are 
the  knowledge,  purpose  and  ordered  work  in  cities  and  ant- 
hills among  the  functions  of  living  beings  ?  And  the  longer 
the  dispute  and  bafflement  endured  about  what  all  this 
means  in  science,  the  more  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admire  the  success  of  these  pretty  variations  upon  that  dodge 
of  Goethe's  devil,  so  aptly  quoted  by  the  President ;  while 
he  could  well  afford  to  smile  in  silence,  recalling  to  himself 
the  next  couplet  but  one  of  Mephistopheles  : 

An  Worte  laesst  sich  tretHich  glauben  ; 

Von  einem  Wort  laesst  sich  kein  Iota  rauben. 

This  way  of  handling  life  and  its  functions  is  doubtless 
acceptable  to  a  minority  of  thinkers  (not  all,  I  hope  and 
trust,  of  quite  the  same  hue),  many  of  whom,  at  least  as 
specialists,  are  eminent  philosophers.  These  gentlemen,  if 
not,    as    they   seem    to    believe    themselves,    the    foremost 
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thinkers  of  the  day,  are  at  present  the  front  of  the  fashion  ; 
and  that  is  a  big  thing.  It  was  a  big  thing,  and  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see,  at  Manchester,  in  August  last,  when  that  host 
of  Lancashire  witches,  those  infallible  judges  of  what  is  the 
fashion,  rained  influence  from  lovely  eyes  on  their  handsome 
President,  and  drowned  him  in  the  incense  of  their  applause. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  words  above  quoted  are 
these — "  We  believe  that  no  such  conflict  is  possible." 
The  speaker  had  been  poking  fun  at  the  famous  Liebig  for 
affirming  that  in  the  body  "  a  continual  conflict  between  the 
chemical  forces  and  the  vital  power  occurs  throughout  life  "  ; 
leading  in  some  cases  to  health,  and  in  others  to  disease. 

Is  it  wrong  to  affirm  conflict  between  the  forces  at  work 
in  the  inanimate,  as,  e.'j.,  between  fire  and  water,  between 
the  lightning  and  the  tower,  or  between  colliding  trains  or 
steamers  ?  If  not,  why  should  conflict  be  impossible  in  the 
human  body  among  the  same  forces,  or  between  them  and 
vital  functions  ?  We  may  not  say  vital  power  or  force. 
What  is  there  to  control  where  conflict  is  impossible  ? 
Among  the  many  harmful  conflicts  in  the  body  in  the  course 
of  life,  of  which  Liebig  thought,  can  we  doubt  that  one 
was  that  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  habitual  excess  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ?  Is  there  never  anything  like  baleful  con- 
flict between  the  digestive  function  and  the  chemical  forces 
of  substances  that  ought  not  to  be  there '?  "No  such  conflict 
is  possible  "  says  our  learned  President  without  reserve.  It 
is  a  painful  thing  for  me  to  see  him  contradicted  by  so  many 
doctors.  But,  even  if  he  be  here  in  the  wrong,  I  must  insist 
on  their  paying  him  that  respect  which  is  clearly  his  due 
when  he  speaks  of  himself.  Here  he  is  not  merely  reciting 
his  creed ;  he  is  telling  his  experience  ;  he  is  prophesying. 
His  words  cover  his  present  and  his  future.  His  sweeping 
negative  certainly  includes  this — No  such  conflict  is  possible, 
now  or  ever,  in  ine,  the  President  of  the  British  Association. 
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Wherefore  I  call  upon  all  the  doctors  and  upon  all  my 
readers  to  rejoice  with  me  and  that  Association,  that  our 
gifted  and  genial  President  is  endowed  with  such  a  glorious 
constitution,  that  he  is  perpetually  exempt  from  all  possible 
conflict  between  his  digestive  functions  and  the  chemical 
forces  of  either  solids  or  fluids  that  he  may  consume,  in  any 
mixture,  or  in  any  amount. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  this  quotation  from  this  Address  as 
if  it  were  presented  as  serious  science.  I  may  be  rebuked  for 
this  ;  because  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  promise  of  proof  is 
offered  with  it,  as  either  producible  or  conceivable.  The 
President  merely  says — We  believe.  And  he  does  not  add, 
as  so  many  of  my  cloth  are  prone  to  do — and  you  must  all 
believe  too,  on  pain  of  eternal  ruin,  by  the  Act  of  2  Eliza- 
beth. The  stepping-stone  was  laid — no  more.  I  might 
have  said,  I  believe  also,  and  have  taken  the  step,  with  this 
advantage,  that  I  should  have  been  in  position  to  take 
a  second  step  towards  some  grand  affirmation,  or  some 
far  grander  negation,  approachable  only  by  steps  of  simple 
faith,  all  equally  with  the  first  unreasoned  and  unreason- 
able. 

We  are  probably  all  of  us  convinced  in  this  Philosophical 
Society,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  this  very  young 
world,  who  have  adopted  a  conclusion  from  confident  and 
unreasoning  authority,  far  exceeds  that  of  those  who  have 
thought  their  way  to  it  by  sound  argument.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that,  if  the  aim  of  the  President  was  to  make  converts,  he 
took  the  wisest  way  to  it  by  his  simple  We  believe. 

But  I  did  not  go  there  to  get  converted.  For  that  I  am 
too  old  and  too  hardened.  I  went  expecting  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  eminent  man  of  science  on  subjects  which  he 
knows  thoroughly  and  which  I  know  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
and  also  on  subjects  which  no  man  knows  thoroughly,  in  his 
report,  without  brave  flowers  of  rhetoric,  of  progress  made 
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by  scientific  investigators.  And  these  two  pleasures  I  had 
from  various  parts  of  his  very  able  address. 

But  ou  the  opening  topic,  called  the  Chemistry  of  Life,  a 
phrase,  to  my  ears,  just  as  scientific  as  the  Anatomy  of  Life, 
I  was  put  off  with  a  "  we  believe,"  without  the  faintest 
pretence  of  a  reason.  On  this  subject  of  life  and  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  inanimate,  which  to  me,  as  a  thinker,  in 
these  days  of  self-satisfied  negation  and  scorn  of  logic,  was 
the  most  important  of  all,  my  questions  why  and  wherefore, 
as  I  listened  to  that  strong-scented  orthodoxy,  were 
answered  by  a  creditur,  pie  creditur ;  exactly  what  the  holy 
men  used  to  say  long  ago  at  York  and  Chester,  and  what 
they  are  now  saying  with  profit  and  applause  in  thousands  of 
magnificent  sanctuaries,  when  they  allow  you  to  look  at  their 
precious  lump  of  the  true  cross. 

I  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  was  attracted 
by  allusions  that  occurred  in  my  reading  to  the  great 
philosophical  battle  between  Liberty  and  Necessity.  How 
I  longed  to  have  that  debate  before  me,  and  to  be  able  to 
understand  it !  I  have  since  learned  that  no  such  battle  was 
ever  fought.  The  latter  combatant  never  had  any  existence 
as  a  debater  in  the  halls  of  sane  philosophy.  For  a  debater 
heard  there  must  have  something  positive  to  say,  whereby 
we  can  be  helped  to  compare,  contrast,  and  arrange  the 
objects  of  our  thought,  and  thus  to  make  useful  propositions 
about  them.  But,  if  my  argument  about  my  lemma  and 
proposition  is  sound,  the  dumb  and  burly  beadle,  black 
Necessity,  that  wears  such  a  terrific  turban,  and  struts  with 
that  mighty  stafl",  in  the  halls  of  what  has  been  called 
philosophy  both  sacred  and  profane,  can  give,  and  has  for 
the  last  ten  thousand  years  given,  no  aid  whatever  to  logical 
thinking  or  debating.  Useful  indeed  he  is,  both  to  hot 
believers  and  hot  uubelievers,  but  for  one  duty  only,  to 
which  they  have  trained  him  well. 
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When  they  are  celebrating  the  sacred  rites  of  Negation, 
in  one  chapel  negation  of  reason,  in  the  other  negation  of 
religion,  they  take  care  to  have  this  huge  flunkey  posted  at 
the  door  with  his  club,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  fact,  of 
conscience,  of  merciless  logic,  and  of  laughing  common 
sense.  The  two  chapels  hate  each  other  cordially ;  but  in 
this  they  agree,  that  the  only  trustworthy  guardian  of  their 
grandest  solemnity,  furious  Negation,  is  this  big  negro 
Necessity. 

I  have  spoken  of  Necessity,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  thing  ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  President  also  has  learnedly  spoken. 
Let  me  now  say  something  of  another  name  in  very  fre- 
quent use  with  a  capital  N,  of  an  unconscious  agent  that 
is  spoken  of  as  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  hourly  work, 
and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  minds  of  too  many 
good  Christian  people  very  dimly  distinct  from  that  of  our 
friend  Necessity.  I  mean  the  word  Nature,  not  as  before 
with  a  small  n,  but  generally  with  a  capital. 

Early  last  summer  I  heard  an  English  lady  of  education 
and  breeding  regret  that  in  the  circles  of  German  society, 
in  which  she  had  been  moving  in  a  German  city,  there  was 
so  much  atheism,  or  what  to  her  appeared  to  be  such.  She 
was  no  philosopher,  and  said  but  little.  One  thing  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  her  say,  in  expression  of  her  dissent  from  such 
views.  She  said:  "There  must  be  something;  for  Nature 
cannot  do  it  all ;  "  and  evidently  that  conclusion  was  ticketed 
by  her  as  the  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

I  beg  to  ask  Christian  divines,  who  taught  that  young 
lady  that  Nature  does  so  much  ?  I  said  nothing  :  the  time 
and  place  were  not  suitable.  And  I  am  convinced  that  if 
nineteen  of  any  twenty  ministers  of  religion  were  to  hear  the 
remark  at  any  time  and  place,  hardly  one  would  feel  called 
upon  to  notice  either  excess  or  defect  in  the  speaker's 
confession  of  faith.     So  long  as  our  own  professional  depart- 
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nicnt,  the  supernatural,  is  held  in  proper  dignity  and  honour, 
it  matters  little  to  us  divines,  conformist  or  not,  how  people 
think  of  common  nature  with  a  small  //,  or  how  the}-  arrange 
the  departments  of  the  two  unconscious  agents  Necessity  and 
and  Nature  with  a  capital  N.  Which  is  the  more  nonsen- 
sical, the  Super-natural  or  the  Super-divine  ? 

We  know  that  many  teachers  and  writers  mean,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  bounty,  the  wisdom,  the  provisions,  the  selections, 
the  skilful  adaptations,  or  the  nursing  and  motherly  care  of 
Nature,  to  use  the  word  as  a  reverent  screen  for  the  Divine 
presence  and  action  in  causation  ;  and  some  of  these  writers 
take  pains  to  make  the  reader  see  what  they  mean.  But  if 
that  had  been  the  trained  and  habitual  thought  of  the  young 
lady,  she  would  not  have  been  content  to  sum  it  up  thus — 
**  there  must  be  something,  for  Nature  cannot  do  it  all." 

I  am  aware  of  the  wide  freedom  unhappily  permitted 
even  in  reasoned  philosophy  to  tropes  and  personifications  ; 
and  I  must  content  myself  with  expressing  my  regret,  that 
there  are  too  many  charming  books,  which  are  written,  as  I 
would  fain  believe,  by  Christian  writers  to  make  science 
attractive  to  the  young  and  unlearned,  and  are  full  of 
beautiful  sayings  about  this  personified  unconscious  Nature  ; 
yet  books,  in  which  it  is  evidently  considered  bad  taste 
and  somehow  infringing  the  dignity  or  supposed  taboo  of 
science,  to  allude  to  an  intelligent  and  purposing  Cause  ; 
so  that  from  beginning  to  cud  of  them  there  is  no  hint  given 
that  the  meaning  of  the  writers  in  these  fine  sayings  is 
dirt'erent  from  that  of  authors,  who  are  in  like  flowery  terms 
eloquent  about  nature,  who  are  known  and  desire  to  be 
known  as  equally  far  away  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  from 
belief  in  a  conscious  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  universe, 
and  who  would  scorn  to  confess  that  there  is  either  in  this 
worker  Nature  or  in  any  Author  of  Nature  the  least  power 
of  Knowledge  or  Will,  much  less  deep  science  like  their  own. 
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With  these  authors,  this  term  Nature,  whose  work  they 
so  much  admire  and  understand,  is  hut  one  of  many  syn- 
onyms for  one  grand  old  heathenish  name— the  great  goddess 
Must-be,  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter. 

I  return,  as  I  promised,  to  the  foundations  of  a  priori 
and  transcendental  philosophy.  My  affirmation  is  that  there 
are  no  such  foundations,  and  that,  therefore,  this  philosophy 
IS  all  a  mess  of  dark  clouds  and  chopped  moonshine.  Many 
of  us  have  thought  this.  I  think  I  can  prove  it.  My  proof 
is  in  two  propositions,  which  I  read  again  from  the  first  page 
of  this  paper. 

First,  this  a  priori  has  no  other  definition  in  Kant  beside 
that  at  page  3  of  the  Introduction  to  his  Critik:  "  Whenever 
a  proposition  is  conceived  by  me,  together  with  its  necessity, 
it  is  a  judgment  a  'priori.'" 

This  is  the  foundation.  Everything  rests  upon  it.  Passing 
over  .in  this  the  fatal  sophism  non  datum  p)ro  dato,  all 
those,  who  are  satisfied  with  my  demonstration  that  the 
word  necessity  is  unmeaning  and  valueless  in  philosophy, 
will  agree  that  the  term  a  priori  has  no  definition  whatever 
but  what  vanishes  with  the  null  term  necessity ;  and  that 
this  a  priori,  therefore,  is  also  a  pure  nullity  in  thought. 

Secondly,  in  the  first  article  of  the  Transcendental 
ALstlietic,  page  25,  and  at  p.  58  in  the  second  article  of  the 
Transcendental  Logic,  Kant  makes  this  a  priori  completely 
form  the  definition  of  the  transcendental.  This  can  be  veri- 
fied by  inspection  of  those  articles.  It  follows  that  the  trans- 
cendental also  vanishes  into  nullity  with  its  vanishing 
definition  by  this  zero,  a  p>riori. 

This  argument  is  a  short  one,  to  sweep  away  whole 
libraries  of  the  most  difiicult  books  in  the  world.  Being 
short,  it  can  be  the  more  readily  assailed  and  proved  un- 
sound. 

I  hope  and  I  wish  to  hear  it  so  assailed  and  demolished, 
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not  by  names  and  authorities,  but  by  logic  better  than  my 
own.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  cannot  be  refuted.  But 
until  it  is  refuted,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  demonstration.  Many  unrealities  of  so-called 
philosophy  have  disappeared.  Would  that  we  were  rid  of 
them  all. 

To  what  I  have  laid  before  you  in  this  paper,  and  in  the 
one  read  here  a  month  ago,  I  look  for  no  reply  from  the 
front  of  the  fashion.  As  I  expected,  I  have  heard  of  no 
answer  from  that  quarter  to  some  chapters  of  unfashionable 
logic  on  the  first  steps  of  thought,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  present  to  you  over  a  dozen  jears  ago,  and  which  were 
afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume  now  out  of  print.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  hurry. 

But,  surely,  after  these  two  fresh  acts  of  presumption  and 
defiance  of  the  fashion,  it  should  be  worth  the  while  of  some 
one  who  has  uot  yet  made  his  way  to  the  shining  front,  to 
show,  with  the  help  of  the  leading  lights,  that  this  old  man 
has  been  writing  and  talking  nonsense. 

For  that  I  am  content  to  wait  on,  if  it  be  God's  will,  in 
my  silent  corner  and  to  grow  fat,  for  a  dozen  years  more. 
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BRITISH   LEPIDOPTERA. 

By   JOHN   W.    ELLIS,    L.R.C.P.,    F.E.S. 

Associated  as  he  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with 
Liverpool,  to  which  city  he  bequeathed  his  collections  of 
Lepidoptera,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  records  of  this  society 
should  contain  a  notice,  brief  and  fragmentary  though  it 
must  be,  of  the  life  and  work  of  Nicholas  Cooke. 

The  sons  of  a  highly  respected  Liverpool  merchant, 
Nicholas  and  his  brother  Benjamin  seem  to  have  become 
imbued  with  a  love  of  natural  history  during  the  days  spent 
at  the  Friends'  School,  Ackworth,  near  York.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  life  of  either,  but  in  1833  we  find 
Nicholas,  when  not  out  of  his  "  teens,"  and  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  uncle  Robson,  at  New  Brighton,  making  the  discovery 
which  more  tlian  any  other  has  been  associated  with  his 
name,  that  of  Nijsaia  zonnria,  the  belted-beauty  moth,  a 
species  up  to  that  time  unknown  as  an  inhabitant  of  Britain. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifty  years  which  intervened 
between  this  time  and  his  death,  Nicholas  Cooke  was  an 
active  member  of  that  band  of  naturalists  who  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  entomology  in  the  north  of  England  ;  men  whose 
names  have  been  household  words  to  students  of  entomology  ; 
men  such  as  Jethro  Tinker,  Carter,  Edleston.  Ash  worth, 
Hague,  Crozier,  Greening,  Gregson,  and  Sidebotham,  who, 
together  with  the  brothers  Cooke,  were  distinguished  bv 
their  zeal  and  untiring  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  entoraologv 
at  a  time  when  to  be  a  collector  of  insects  was  almost 
synonymous    with    l)eing    a    fool    or    madman  ;     men    who 
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thought  nothing  of  walking  Sunday  after  Sunday  from  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  und  Staleybridge  to  Warrington  (selected 
from  its  central  position)  to  exhibit  their  recent  captures  and 
discoveries,  and  walking  back  again  at  night.  These  were 
the  "  Lancashire  collectors,"  who,  notwithstanding  their 
eminent  success  in  the  discovery  of  new  species  of  insects  at 
a  time  when  this  was  considered  as  the  ultima  thide  of 
natural  history,  and  in  throwing  new  light  upon  many 
obscure  phases  of  insect  life,  were  sneered  at  and  treated  with 
every  discourtesy  by  their  Metropolitan  rivals,  and  that  not 
only  socially,  but  even  in  the  pages  of  such  periodicals  as 
'The  Zoologist. 

Among  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  discovered  newly  in 
Britain  by  Nicholas  Cooke  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
Nyssia  zonaria  already  alluded  to,  Schranckia  turfosalis, 
Peronea  potentillana,  Peronea  perinutaua,  Pterophonis 
teucrii,  and  Rhodaria  sanguinalis,  the  latter  taken  for  the 
first  time  flying  on  the  New  Brighton  sandhills,  at  five 
o'clock  on  a  June  morning.  "  Who,"  as  Mr.  Gi-egson 
remarks,  "  ever  thinks  of  going  collecting  at  this  early  hour 
now-a-days?"  But  Nicholas  Cooke  was  not  so  much  a 
discoverer  of  new  species  as  a  seeker,  and  a  successful  one,  of 
insects  hitherto  considered  very  rare.  Thus  he  re-discovered 
Sesia  scoliiformis  and  Af/rotis  Ashicorthii  at  Llangollen  ;  he 
found  a  clue  to  the  capture  of  Peridia  trepida  in  Delamere 
forest,  and  he  soon  made  this  a  common  insect  in  the  collec- 
tions. Though  his  brother  was  the  discoverer  of  Chiemintobia 
boreata  in  Petty  Pool  Wood,  Nicholas  it  was  who,  by  his 
unfiagging  energy,  supplied  most  of  the  English  cabinets  with 
the  species  within  a  month  of  its  discovery.  Even  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  a  holiday  each  year  in 
the  heart  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  collecting  such  rare  insects 
as  Pachnobia  alpina,  Noctua  sobrina,  Anarta  melanopa, 
Anarta  cordigera,   Psodos  trepidaria,  and  other  less  preten- 
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tious  species,  not  for  his  own  collection  so  much  as  tor  others 
who,  though  perhaps  equally  zealous  as  entomologists,  had 
not  the  opportunities  he  possessed  of  spending  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  Scotland. 

Though  never  a  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  Cooke  occasion- 
ally contributed  articles  to  the  entomological  periodicals.  He 
read  several  interesting  and  always  thoroughly  practical 
papers  before  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  vice-president,  and 
which  society,  indeed,  was  founded  at  his  house  at  Liscard. 
His  decease  was  of  a  singularly  painful  nature,  and  the  news 
of  it  came  upon  us  with  great  suddenness,  for  he  ha  1  always 
appeared  in  the  most  robust  health.  He  had  gone  to  London 
to  a  meeting  of  kindred  spirits,  at  the  house  of  an  entomo- 
logical friend,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  some  of 
the  captures  made  during  his  last  visit  to  Scotland,  and  it  was 
during  this  interesting  meeting  that  he  suddenly  expired.  He 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Liscard,  in  the  beautifully 
impressive  manner  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member,  and  his  collections  of  European 
and  British  Lepidoptera  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Liverpool 
stands  a  lasting  memento  of  the  untiring  energy  and 
unselfish  labour  of  the  last  but  one  of  tlie  old  "  Lancashire 
collectors." 

Though  the  collection  of  European  Lepidoptera,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  types  of  many  species  of  butterflies  and  moths 
which  do  not  occur  in  Britain,  is  of  greatest  value  to  us  as 
students,  yet  it  is  the  British  collection  that  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  to-night. 

This  large  collection  of  insects  has  not  been  altogether 
the  work  of  Nicholas  Cooke  himself,  for  on  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-worker  Noah  Greening,  of  Warrington, 
in  1884,  he  purchased  his  cabinet  of  British  Lepidoptera, 
giving  for  it  the  sum  of  .£500;  and  this,  added  to  his  own 
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good  collection,  together  with  a  further  addition  of  a  selection 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Edwin  Birchall,  of  Douglas, 
for  which  he  gave  £150,  constitutes  the  collection  as  it  now 
stands,  contained  in  about  ninety  drawers,  and  which  cannot 
number  less  than  twenty  thousand  individuals. 

In  addition  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  British  butter- 
flies and  moths  which  are  usually  found  in  collections,  this 
contains  an  exceptional  number  of  species  which  are  either 
totally  extinct  in  Britain  or  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Such  an  example,  for  instance,  is  seen  in  the  large  copper 
butterfly  {Polyommatus  dispar),  once  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  fen  district  of  the  Eastern  counties,  but  quite  extinct 
for  years,  and  of  which  the  Cooke  cabinet  contains  a  row  of 
fifteen  specimens.  Lyccena  acis,  too,  another  extinct  British 
butterfly,  is  represented  by  eleven  specimens,  and  Lycana 
arion,  the  "  large  blue,"  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct,  is 
completely  represented.  The  collection,  too,  contains  full 
series  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  individuals  of  such  species  as 
Clostera  curtula  and  C.  anachoreta,  of  both  of  which  there 
are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  specimens  sold  and 
exchanged  as  British  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  not 
been  imported  from  the  Continent. 

Among  butterflies  and  moths  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Britain,  the  cabinet  contains  five  specimens  of  Pkris  dapli- 
dice — the  Bath  white  butterfly ;  three  Deilephila  euphorbia, 
the  spurge  hawk-moth  ;  a  whole  series,  twelve  in  number,  of 
Deilephila  galii,  a  species  which  has  scarcely  occurred  in 
England  since  1870,  when  it  was  abundant  at  Wallasey ;  two 
Deilephila  livornica,  one  ChcBrocampa  celerio,  three  Cerastis 
erythrocephala,  three  Micra  ostrina  ;  a  single  specimen  of 
the  scarce  geometer  Sterrha  sacraria,  and  single  specimens 
of  the  still  rarer  Eiijnthecia  innotata  and  Sesia  vespiformis  ; 
while  a  specimen  labelled  Enpithecia  egenata,  if  it  be  that 
species,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  is  unique.     Among 
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the  "  clearwinfi; "  moths,  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  very  proud, 
is  a  row  of  tweuU-five  to  thirty  specimens  of  Scsia  scolii- 
formis,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  re-discovered  by 
him,  after  being  lost  for  years,  and  which  has  not  been  taken 
for  a  very  long  period.  Among  insects  of  somewhat  com- 
moner occurrence,  but  which  are  still  rare,  are  four  Vanessa 
Antiopa  (the  Camberwell  beauty),  seven  Argynnis  Lathonia 
(the  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary),  a  full  series  of  fine  specimens 
of  Agrotis  Ashicorthii,  five  Diatithcecia  Barrettii,  six  Dian- 
thcecia  irregularis,  nineteen  Polia  nicrocincta,  eleven  Plusia 
bractea,  fourteen  Plusia  orichalcea,  three  Heliothis  armigera, 
ten  Heliothis  peltigera,  and  a  row  of  thirty-five  specimens  of 
the  now  lost  Acidalia  contigtiaria. 

Modern  entomologists  judge  of  the  value  of  a  collection 
of  Lepidoptera  by  the  number  of  "  varieties  "  it  contains, 
including  under  this  name  not  only  variations  due  to  vary- 
ing geographical  (or,  perhaps,  more  strictly,  geological)  con- 
ditions, but  also  accidental  variations  not  perpetuated  in  the 
species,  and  which  might  be  better  termed  monstrosities. 
Judged  by  such  a  standard,  the  Cooke  collection  is  found 
wanting.  There  are  not  many  geographical  forms,  better 
called  races,  and  what  there  are  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
label  bearing  the  name,  of  the  locality  from  which  they 
have  been  obtained  ;  and  the  monstrosities  or  aberrations 
are  of  very  limited  number.  Two  or  three  of  these  latter 
certainly  deserve  notice.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
specimen  of  Acrotigrta  tridctix,  in  which  the  basal  third  and 
the  portion  beyond  the  subterminal  line  of  each  forewiug  is 
of  a  sooty  black,  with  the  usual  basal  streak  and  dagger-like 
mark  of  the  hue  of  jet.  Another  specimen  of  interest  is  a 
Hibernia  leucophearia,  in  which  the  usual  ^shades  on  the 
forewing  are  sharply  outlined  in  black  ;  while  in  a  specimen 
of  Anisoptcrgx  (cm-uhtria  all  the  markings  are  obliterated 
except  a  slightly  augulated  black  line  near  the  middle  of  the 
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costa,  and  a  short  streak  on  the  inner  margin  of  each  tore- 
wing.  The  series  of  Ampliydash  h<'tid<iria  (the  pepper 
moth)  contains  some  nice  forms  intermediate  between  the 
old  light-coloured  black-sprinkled  type  and  the  form  which 
now  most  commonly  occurs,  and  which  is  quite  black. 

That  most  protean  species  Abnixds  grossidariata  (the 
currant  or  magpie  moth)  is  represented  mainly  by  forms  of 
common  occurrence,  while  the  series  of  Arctia  caja  (the 
tiger  moth)  contains  not  a  single  aberration.  I  may  remark 
that  the  collection  contains  a  few  of  the  highly  interesting 
races  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  found  to 
inhabit  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

The  collection  was  being  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  about  one-half  of  the  specimens 
were  stored  away  in  spare  drawers,  but  since  its  reception  at 
the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Museum  the  arrangement  has 
been  completed,  and  the  collection  can  now  be  referred  to  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  Lepidoptera,  on  application  to  the 
courteous  curator,  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore. 
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TROPICAL PLANTS  FOUND  IN  ARCTIC  ROCKS. 

By  Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

The  specimens  before  you  were  recently  contributed  to  the 
Liverpool  Museum  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Flower,  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History.  They 
were  selected  by  our  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 

The  fossils,  as  you  see  them,  are  not  particularly  striking 
objects,  but  they  are  singularly  and  widely  significant — a 
fact  which  we  shall  more  readily  appreciate  if  we  suppose 
ourselves  to  be  accompanying  a  traveller  proceeding  north- 
ward through  the  glens  and  forests  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  change  in  the  vegetation  would  first  be  conspicuous 
in  the  diminished  variety  of  arboreal  forms.  Spanish  and 
horse  chestnuts  soon  disappear.  Noble  elms,  oaks,  beeches, 
and  ash  trees  lose  their  grand  proportions,  and  at  length  are 
seen  no  more.  Coniferous  trees,  the  larch  and  the  pine, 
reach  higher  latitudes,  but  the  willow  and  the  silver  birch 
persevere  further  still ;  all  that  they  have  of  tree-like  beauty 
they  give  for  their  life.  Shrubs,  and  even  herbs,  fail  before 
the  rigour  of  the  Arctic  climate  till,  long  before  the  paljeo- 
crystic  ice  is  reached,  the  rocks  support  only  a  lichen,  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  brave  explorers  it  has  saved 
from  a  cruel  death  by  starvation. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  a  surprise  to  Captain  Tngle- 
field,  remembering  that  he  was  wholly  to  the  north  of 
desolate  Iceland,  when  at  Disco  he  found  serviceable  beds  of 
coal,  with   fossil   remains  of  broad  leaves,   such   as  those  of 
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the  oak  and  magnolia,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  stock 
of  a  tree  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  greater  circumference 
than  an  ordinary  man's  body,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  grown. 

In  accordance  with  many  reliable  indications,  the  fossil 
flora  of  North  Greenland  is  assigned  to  the  Lower  Miocene 
epoch.  Professor  Oswald  Heer's  great  work  on  these  plant 
remains  is  before  you,  and  his  researches  have  been 
extended  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  of  Dublin,  whose  valuable 
paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  v. 

The  fossilised  forests  of  Greenland,  lat.  70°  N.,  yield  not 
only  poplars,  birches,  and  firs,  which  occur  in  Lapland, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  zone,  but  many  other  trees 
requiring  10°-20'^  of  warmer  latitude — two  sequoias,  three 
beeches,  and  four  oaks,  one  of  them  evergreen,  with  fine 
leaves  six  inches  long ;  a  plane  tree,  a  magnolia,  a  cherry, 
and  a  walnut.  Ivy  clothed  these  trees,  while  the  hazel,  two 
Christ's  thorns,  a  buckthorn,  and  an  andromeda,  formed  the 
underwood. 

The  Osmunda,  a  buck-bean,  a  water  lily,  and  a  wood 
cypress  prove  the  existence  of  pools  and  marshy  ground, 
whence  may  have  been  derived  the  brown  coal  deposits  found 
in  North  Greenland. 

Other  portions  of  the  Arctic  zone  have  afl'orded  similar 
Miocene  remains.  Professor  Nordenskiold  brings  from 
Spitzbergen,  lat.  78°,  fossils  of  a  beech,  a  plane  tree,  a  hazel, 
and  a  wood  cypress;  and  from  lat.  79',  a  poplar.  Hills  of 
fossilised  wood  were  observed  by  Captain  M'Clure  and  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  Banks  Land,  lat.  74°,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  Miocene  times  the  North  Pole  itself,  if  dry  land 
existed  there,  was  clothed  with  verdant  forests  comparable 
with  our  own.  On  the  Mackenzie  River,  near  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  remains  of  similar  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  found. 
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tojijether  with  beds  of  cuul  [and  pyrites.  On  exposure  by 
denudation  the  coal  crumbles  and  takes  fire. 

This  natural  ignition  seems  to  have  occurred  at  various 
successive  times,  as  fresh  surfaces  of  the  rock  became 
exposed.  It  has  had  the  eiiect  of  baking  the  strata  of  clay,  in 
which  broad  maple-like  leaves  are  beautifully  preserved,  into 
a  fine  biscuit  porcelain  of  a  buff  colour.  The  clay  is,  on 
emergency,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Many  more  examples  of  temperate  or  sub-tropical  plants 
found  as  fossils  in  Arctic  rocks  might  be  cited.  We  turn 
now  to  the  question — What  has  brought  about  so  great  a 
change  ? 

Professor  Heer  considers  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  Arctic  zone  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  when  these  plants 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  must  have  been  about  30°  F. 
warmer  than  it  is  at  present.  Such  u  difl'erence  in  degrees 
of  temperature  would  raise  our  climate  to  be  insullerably 
torrid,  or  lower  it  to  Arctic  severity. 

Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shewn  that  the  present 
influence  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe  has  an  effect  on 
climate  amounting  only  to  l-75th  of  a  degree,  and  that  the 
refrigeration  cannot  be  due  to  the  general  cooling  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

In  investigations  relating  to  the  astronomical  causes  of 
changes  of  climate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  simple  state- 
ments that  shall  be  absolutely  accurate.  Professor  James 
Croll,  in  his  philosophical  volume  on  Climate  and  Time, 
enters  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  influences  which 
counterbalance  or  assist  each  other.  The  greatest  of  these  is 
the  periodic  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
which  becomes  more  or  loss  oval  or  elliptical,  and  returns  to 
its  more  circular  form.  These  changes  occur  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  miuima  and  minima  yary,  as  more  or  fewer 
of  the  lesser  influences  oppose   or  augment  the  greater :  jnst 
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as  a  maximum  spring  tide  may  be  exaggerated  or  depressed 
by  a  strong  wind. 

The  earth's  orbit  is  never  circular,  but  at  its  very  greatest 
ellipticity,  a  diagram  of  it,  made  to  scale,  would  appear 
to  differ  very  little  from  a  true  circle.  Nevertheless  the 
earth  would  then  be  several  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun 
at  one  end  of  its  orbit  than  at  the  other — a  difference  which 
might  well  affect  the  climate  greatly,  and  even  fatally,  but 
for  other  counteracting  influences. 

Still,  in  any  of  the  years  or  centuries  during  which  the 
earth's  orbit  was  in  its  most  elliptic  condition,  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  ice  age  at  one  pole,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly mild  temperature  at  the  other. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  {Principles,  vol.  1,  eleventh  edition) 
considers  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  brought 
about  by  an  increase  of  eccentricity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  cause  producing  refrigeration  in  the  Antarctic  zone 
would,  at  the  same  time,  exert  a  calorific  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  Arctic  zone. 

M.  Leverrier,  the  co-discoverer,  with  Adams,  of  the 
planet  Neptune,  has  given  formulas  by  which  the  times  of 
maxima  and"  inhiima  of  eccentricity  may  be  computed,  like 
eclipses,  in  advance  or  in  the  past  ;  and  Professor  Croll, 
according  to  this  formula,  has  computed  the  epochs  of 
greatest  and  least  eccentricity  for  three  millions  of  years 
in  the  past,  and  one  million  in  the  future. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  plain — that  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  suggested  by  these  few  leafy  bits  of  shale  and 
baked  biscuit  we  are  dealing  with  time  extensions  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception.  It  is  true  and  worthy  philo- 
sophy to  compare  the  words  we  use  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  them  on  ourselves  and  others.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  given  by  James  Croll,  witli  reference  to  the  term  **  a 
million."      Mr.   Croll    says — "Let  an  enquirer  be  at  some 
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paius  to  realise  '  a  huuilied  years.'  If  he  be  70  or  80  years 
of  age,  he  can  look  back  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  such 
a  period.  If  he  be  50,  he  must  multiply  all  that  he  can 
recollect  of  his  life  by  2,  or  if  25,  by  4,  and  he  will  have  a 
sort  of  sense  of  a  long  period,  more  than  sufficient  to  include 
the  seven  ages  of  man." 

The  writer  here  referred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  on  the 
walls,  extending  more  than  half-way  round  the  lecture-room  ; 
this  belt  standing  for  one  milium,  the  black  bar  represent- 
ing one  hundred  was  so  narrow  as  to  be  invisible  from  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  room. 

To  conclude.  Next  to  the  pleasant  surprise  awaiting  the 
explorer  on  finding,  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow, 
the  remains  of  more  than  sixty  flowering  plants,  must  have 
been  his  recognition  amongst  them  of  several  familiar 
friends ;  for  example,  the  water-lily  of  the  summer  pool,  and 
the  magnolia,  queen  of  the  terraced  walk. 

Of  the  sixty  species,  however,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
had  conspicuous  flowers.  Almost  all  were  of  cone-bearing 
or  catkin -bearing  families,  such  as  the  pine  or  the  birch. 
This  implied  that  they  were  wind-fertilised,  as  the  hazel  or 
the  yew-tree  ;  and  their  preponderance  in  the  flora  might  be 
owing  to  a  comparative  scarcity  of  fertilising  insects,  though 
large  insects  flourished  long  before  the  Miocene,  in  the 
Oolitic,  and  even  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  these  ancient  appliances  for 
fertilisation,  combined  with  flowers  of  such  exquisite  beauty 
as  the  water-lily,  the  magnolia,  the  iris,  and  the  buckbean, 
causing  the  wilderness  to  blossom  long  before  the  time  when 
there  is  any  evidence  that  man  existed,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  Divine  Order  long  preceded  the  genesis  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  c.vue  was  manifested  "  for  every  plant 
of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  uf  the 
field  before  it  grew." 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
By  EDWARD  K.  RUSSELL. 
I.-SHYLOCK.  (1884.) 
Under  no  circumstances  do  I  ever  attempt  criticism  of 
Shakspeare  without  askin<T  myself  whether  a  man  of  so  little 
leisure  is  entitled  to  undertake  a  task  requiring  so  much 
research  and  ample  well-used  opportunity  for  reflection  ? 
Still  I  do  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure.  Forced  to  forego 
anything  like  a  scholarly  study  of  the  dramatist,  one  may 
feel  somewhat  compensated  by  the  enjoyment  of  fastening 
directly  on  what  one  takes  to  be  his  meaning,  and  the  true 
import  of  his  characters  ;  and  if  a  sense  of  success  and  con- 
viction attends  this  process,  one  may  even  dare  occasionally 
to  plume  oneself  on  having  hit,  owing  to  the  very  directness 
of  one's  swift  study,  on  some  felicity  of  judgment  or  some 
new  discovery  of  unsuspected  beauty.  Much  oftener  in  my 
own  case  new  light  has  been  borrowed  from  a  great  piece 
of  acting,  and  I  have  seldom  taken  pen  in  hand  on  a 
Shakspearian  subject  without  having  to  attribute  to  what  I 
have  seen  on  the  stage  critical  promptings,  fruitful  sugges- 
tions, or  corrections  of  previous  opinions. 

Several  of  the  most  frequently  acted  plays  of  Shakspeare 
have  had  a  changeful  history,  and  the  most  curious  thing  in 
the  history  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is,  that  it  has 
been  found  fully  commensurate  in  its  latent  and  effective 
signiticatiou  with  all  the  exjiansion  of  ideas  and  amelioration 
of  sentiments  which  have  occurri'd  as  the  world  has  grown 
more  enlightened  and  less  brutiillv  inclined  to  intolerance. 
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To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  seeming  elasticity  of  a 
great  work  of  art  ?  Some  would  say,  to  the  fact  that 
Shakspeare  was  before  his  age,  and  took  a  view  of  the  Jew  in 
his  relations  with  Christians  which  Christendom  in  general 
was  not  capable  of  taking  for  many  years  after,  and,  indeed, 
is  only  slowly  arriving  at  now.  I  would  not  utterly  reject 
this  theory  ;  but  a  far  more  tenable  one  is  that  Shakspeare's 
happy  success  in  anticipating  the  tolerance  of  later  ages  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  fidelity  to  human  nature.  A  dramatist 
may  write  "  with  a  purpose,"  as  they  say  of  novels,  but 
Shakspeare's  main  purpose  was  to  reflect  humanity.  If  the 
Shylock  of  Shakspeare  and  the  spirit  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  are  capable  of  very  difi'erent  interpretation  from  that 
which  they  received  in  earlier  centuries,  and  down  to  quite 
recent  times,  it  is  because  Shylock  and  the  other  characters, 
and  most  of  the  relations  between  them,  were  truly  drawn — 
drawn  from  the  life — or,  at  any  rate,  drawn  to  the  life.  It  is 
just  as  if  we  could  go  back  into  the  old  Venetian  world  and  see 
the  Jew  living  and  trading  amidst  the  scorn  of  his  Christian 
fellow  citizens,  with  contumely  constantly  hurled  and  heaped 
upon  him.  "  Even  in  this  case,"  as  Dr.  Elze  has  written, 
"  Shakspeare  has  not  departed  from  his  '  desperate  objec- 
tivity.' Even  here  he  has  held  up  the  most  faithful  mirror 
to  nature,  without  giving  us  any  signs  of  his  personal 
opinion  except  at  most  between  the  lines."  Because 
Shakspeare  departs  not  a  hair'sbreadth  from  reality,  Shylock 
and  his  persecutors  are,  and  must  always  be,  true  and  com- 
prehensible ;  though  the  people  of  one  age  will  comprehend 
them  very  differently  from  the  people  of  another.  The 
difierence  is  in  the  comprehenders  and  not  in  the  compre- 
hended. So  it  would  be  with  any  historical  character  or 
period  if  biography  and  history  were  as  exact  and  vivid 
as  Shakspeare's  drama.  The  seeming  expansiveness  of 
Shakspeare's  work  in   such  a  case  as   this  arises  from  the 
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fact  that  humau  nature  is  always  the  same,  rather  than  from 
a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  having  had  a  prophetic 
vision  and  foretaste  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Yet  when  once  we  realise  the  extent  to  which  the  play  is 
capable  of  being  interpreted  as  a  great  plea  for  toleration, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  old  idea  of  it 
even  to  the  extent  of  fully  believing  that  idea  to  have  been 
entertained. 

The  following  memorandum,  written  a  few  years  ago, 
condensed  into  a  page  of  a  magazine  the  story  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  as  I  understood  it, 
down  to  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
newest  histrionic  commentator."  * 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  earliest  forms  of  the  story  of 
the  Merchant  and  the  Jew,  there  can  be  none  as  to  their  main  spirit 
and  intention.  The  play  of  "The  Jew."  on  which  Shakspeare  is 
thouf,'lit  to  have  founded  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  said  by  Gosson 
to  have  represented  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers.  And  tlie  ballad  of 
''  The  Jew  of  Venice,"  concludes  with  three  stanzas,  in  which  it  is 
alleged  that  "  Manj'  a  wretch  as  ill  as  hee  doth  live  now  at  this  day. 
that  seeketh  nothing  but  the  spoyle  of  many  a  wealthey  man,  and  for 
to  trap  the  innocent,  deviseth  what  they  can.'  To  us,  infoiined  by  the 
gradual  and,  of  late,  triumphant  develojiment  of  Shakspeare's  larger 
and  more  humau  conception,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Shylock 
should  have  been  regarded  for  a  long  period  as  a  mere  type  of  cruel 
and  tricky  greed,  enlivened  for  purposes  of  comedj-  with  a  few 
peculiarities  and  locutions  of  the  nation  with  which  usury  is  popularly 
identified.  So  it  was,  however.  Even  Edmund  Kean,  though  his 
genius  in  enacting  poignant  emotion  gave  great  force  to  the  sympathe- 
tic and  domestic  side  of  the  character,  probably  retained  strong  traces 
of  the  traditions  according  to  which  Shylock  was  a  sort  of  stai:e  antic, 
not  mu(;h  unlike  any  old-clothes-man  who  might  be  the  familiar  object 
of  street-boys'  jests  and  jibes.     In  our  own  day  Robson,  in  whom  true 

•  The  Theatre,  January,   1880. 
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tragic  fire  frequently  sputtered  and  sometimes  blazed,  and  who  reminded 
Crabb  Robinson  very  vividly  of  Edmund  Kean,  made  it  clear  to  U3  how 
it  was  possible  to  play  the  part  somewhat  in  this  spirit,  even  in 
burlesque,  without  sacrificing  its  tragic  strength  But  no  such  com- 
bination of  comic  usury  and  domestic  passion,  however  skilful,  however 
human,  rises  to  the  height  of,  or  even  meagrely  expresses,  Sliakspeare's 
idea.  As  Shakspeare  went  below  the  surface  of  realistic  comedy  to 
inspire  his  Jew  with  fervent  pride  of  race  and  meditative  individuality 
of  race,  so  Irving  has  gone  below  the  moral  stateliness  of  the  modern 
and  better  Sliylocks  to  impart  to  his  impersonation,  at  its  very  heart, 
the  ruling  feelings  of  a  Jew  such  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn.  These 
feelings  are  betrayed  in  his  face,  in  his  port,  in  his  postures,  and  in  his 
gait ;  all  of  which,  wlien  they  are  not  under  the  dominating  control  of 
policy  and  enforced  deference,  reveal  a  lofty  consciousness  such  as  was 
once  manifested  to  an  English  constituency  by  a  candidate  '■  descended 
from  a  line  of  Jewish  merchants  who  had  dwelt  in  the  Home  of  the 
Ocean  during  the  days  when  Venice  remained,  at  least  in  name,  the 
pride  of  the  Adriatic,"  when  he  told  the  electors  that  his  ancestors  had 
been  princes  and  statesmen  when  theirs  were  staining  their  bodies 
with  woad.  As  in  the  writing,  so  in  the  acting  of  the  play,  the  first 
and  highest  merit  is  the  presentation  of  its  tragical  element,  which  in 
the  scene  vnth  Tubal,  and  in  the  trial  scene,  is  so  grand,  so  moving,  so 
impressive.  But,  after  this,  as  in  the  play  so  in  the  acting,  the  greatest 
intellectual  triumph  lies  in  the  ample  grasp  and  powerful  expression  of 
Shylock's  profound  and  consuming  Hebraism.  Sliakspeare's  composi- 
tion abounds  in  the  loftiest  and  the  lowliest  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Irving's  rendering  has  caught  the  miotive  and  vivified  the  details  of  the 
theme,  from  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  Jewish  phrase  to  the  most 
mystical  soarings  of  Hebrew  contemplation. 

Some  will  think  that  I  am  bringing  very  precipitately 
forward  my  favourite  modern  actor,  but  I  will  immediately 
show  from  other  testimonies  as  to  another  great  actor  how 
remarkable  was  the  contrast  between  the  tradition  which 
Irving  displaced  and  that  which  most  of  us  now  regard  as 
established.  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  played  Shylock  while  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Irving's  performance  was  yet  fresh,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  played  it  very  finely  on  the 
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lines  which  had  long  been  commonly  regarded  as  correct  and 
consistent  with  the  poet's  meaning.  Now,  although  Mr. 
Irving  had  been  but  moderately  praised  for  his  conception, 
Mr.  Booth  was  assailed  with  a  chorus  of  condemnation,  not  a 
note  of  which  would  have  been  heard  if  the  performance  had 
been  given  two  years  before.  It  was,  they  said,*  *'  the  old 
and  obvious  representation  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  detestable  but 
powerless  usurer — a  degraded  being,  a  prey  to  sordid  love  of 
gain,  to  fierce  love  of  revenge,  redeemed  by  nothing  nobler 
than  a  self  assertion  which  proves  futile.  The  words  that 
are  most  pathetic  in  the  play  were  so  pronounced  as  to  bring 
out  only  their  grotesque  side,  and  to  raise  a  laugh."  "  It  is 
too  low  a  view,"  said  an  eminent  critic,  I  with  sudden  con- 
viction, "  to  make  the  leading  character  in  the  great  drama 
merely  villainous  and  inhuman.  The  provocation  ought  to 
be  dwelt  on  ;  the  innate  dignity  of  the  character,  even  if  it  be 
only  such  dignity  in  evil  as  the  hero  of  Milton's  Epic  has, 
should  be  made  emphatic.  The  absence  of  all  admirable 
and  worthy  qualities,  of  all  claim  to  charity  and  respect, 
made  Mr.  Booth's  Shylock  a  comparatively  uninteresting  im- 
personation, though  his  wonted  skill  in  clear  and  picturesque 
elocution  had  their  eft'ect."  You  see  how  the  conception  had 
grown,  and  all  in  the  direction  and  with  the  branchings 
indicated  in  the  record  of  the  effect  of  a  certain  performance 
which  was  just  now  read  to  you. 

Another  critic  I  wrote  :  "  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
savage  and  grotesque  version  of  the  part,  is  more  like  that 
which  was  originally  handed  down  from  Shakspeare's  time, 
than  is  the  rendering  which  lends  Shylock  the  fine  dignity 
of  an  outraged  member  of  an  oppressed  race."  And 
another  writer  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  note,  that  Mr.  Booth 
is  probably  quite  satisfied  that  in  his  hands  Shylock  shall 
gain  but  little    compassion  for  his  wrongs.     Though  he  does 

•  Tivifa.  t  Obftrver.  J  Saturday  Revieic. 
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not  make  of  the  usurer  the  grotesque  and  offensive  creature 
that  we  are  told  he  used  to  be,  he  endowed  him  with  little 
of  the  dignity  which  has  of  late  been  thought  appropriate 
to  the  old  Jew,"  and  incidentally  it  was  noted,  that  the 
revolution  of  sentiment  or  judgment  in  this  matter,  created 
no  doubt  by  the  impersonation  on  which  my  memorandum 
was  written,  had  been  somewhat  prosaically  initiated  by 
Mr.  Coghlan,  who  had  represented  Shylock  as  a  gentlemanly 
and  refined  moneylender. 

Thus  do  we  gradually  fall  out  from  the  beaten  track — 
sometimes  with  mincing  steps  and  in  dress  shoes,  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Coghlan ;  sometimes  erratically  in  the 
strange  strides  of  Mr.  Irving :  but  always  advancing  and 
never  retiring  ;  always  seeing  more  of  natural  truth  and  more 
of  Shakspeare,  with  the  same  eyes  at  the  same  moment ; 
always  with  a  deeper  enjoyment  of  the  free  prospect  which 
we  behold,  and  the  fresh  air  by  which  we  are  environed. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  this  may  be  true  of  many 
dramatists,  as  it  is  true  of  Shakspeare.  One  case  to  the 
contrary  cannot  prove  much  ;  but  if  any  one  desires  to  know 
how  strong  a  case  to  the  contrary  may  be — even  though  it  is 
the  case  of  a  genius — let  him  turn  to  Marlow,  Shakspeare's 
greatest  rival ;  let  him  study  the  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  and  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  be  possible  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  that  farrago  of  unnatural  tragedy  to  grow  into 
better  favour  and  nobler  proportions,  as  Shakspeare's  greatest 
plays  do  when  the  understanding  of  mankind  itself  expands. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  say  that  the  nobler  and  more 
subtle  reading  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  suddenly  sprang 
into  being  without  an  interval  of  evolution  between  the  old 
red-wig,  comic-part  stage  and  it.  We  ourselves  can 
remember  actors,  and  especially   Phelps  and  Creswick,  by 
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whom  Shvlock  was  invested  with  considerable  dignity,  though 
they  did  not  rise  to  such  a  height  of  congenial  imagination 
as  to  shed  over  the  whole  play  the  grander  and  more  inter- 
esting significance  which  now  seems  to  us  its  essential 
meaning.  Their  worthy  successes  were  attributable  partly  to 
their  instinctive  reverence  for  all  that  is  noble  in  Shakspeare's 
eloquence,  and  partly  to  a  natural  and  cultivated  force  of 
elocutionary  expression,  in  which  no  noble  eloquence  of  a 
dramatic  kind  could  greatly  suffer,  and  partly  to  the 
character  having  been  tardily,  but  before  they  came  to  it, 
recognised  as  chiefly  tragic. 

Reading  the  language  of  the  play,  we  feel  in  it  exactly 
what  we  feel  in  our  observation  of  Jewish  fellow  citizens  in 
real  life,  that  there  is  a  curious  dual  impression  being  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  much  that  they  say  and  do  and  that 
appertains  to  them.  Most  of  the  finest  passages  would  be 
capable  of  being  given,  and  even  plausibly  given,  with  the 
intonation  and  manner  of  Moses  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal." 
Our  forefixthers  were  not  utter  fools,  but  only  amenable  to 
prevailing  ideas  above  which  nobody  had  risen,  when  they 
were  satisfied  to  have  Shylock  played  as  a  sort  of  old-clothes- 
man. Schlegel  speaks  of  "  the  light  whisper  of  the  Jewish 
accent,  even  in  the  written  words,  such  as  is  still  found  in 
the  higher  classes  of  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  social 
refinement."  It  is  much  more  than  a  light  whisper,  and  is 
capable  of  being  heavily  pronounced.  But  the  Jewish 
element  of  Shylock  does  not  end  here.  By  the  grave  tones 
of  another,  and  yet  a  Hebrew  elocution — by  an  elocution 
which  realises  the  majestic  side  of  the  Semitic  thought  and 
temperament,  the  character  is  newly  ennobled.  The  humble, 
spiteful  Jewish  merchant — the  champion  of  usury — makes 
kindred  with  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
that  oddly  mingled  type,  Jacob,  becomes  the  meeting-point 
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of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  forms. of  the  racial  character. 
The  Israel  who  cried,  '*  Me  ye  have  bereaved" — the  venerable 
patriarch  who  said  to  Pharaoh,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers 
in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  " — this  was  the  Jacob  who  put 
the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon 
the  smooth  of  his  neck — the  "  skilful  shepherd,"  who 
"peeled  me  certain  wands,"  in  Laban's  farm,  where  the 
"  parti-coloured  lambs  "  "  were  Jacob's,"  and  this  was  his 
"  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ;  and  thrift,"  adds  com- 
mentator Shylock,  "  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not." 

A  strange  conjunction  !  But  true  to  life,  both  in  its 
height  and  in  its  abasement,  and  a  fascinating  source  of  high 
inspiration  to  others  than  Shakspeare  where  there  has  been 
the  Shakspearian  mind.  Do  we  not  remember  George 
Eliot's  Mordecai,  and  George  Henry  Lewes's  little  company 
of  shabby  student  Jews  behind  a  London  thoroughfare  ?  And 
have  we  not  heard — those  who  care  to  pursue  such  inquiries 
— have  we  not  heard  that,  if  one  desires  to  find  the  old 
Hebraic  enthusiasm  and  loving  home  familiarity,  with  the  old 
Hebraic  lore,  one  must  go,  not  to  the  wealthy  Jews,  who 
have  put  off  all  but  the  name  of  Judaism  in  becoming 
nationalised  in  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  lands  of 
their  adoption,  but  to  the  poor  and  squalid  of  the  race ;  of 
whom  Christians,  as  they  pass  them,  casually  think  in  the 
coarse  and  flippant  vein  of  Gratiano  and  his  chums  ? 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  observations  of  Schlegel 
upon  this  play ;  first,  because  he  was  unlikely  to  be  afi'ected 
by  any  particular  rendering  of  the  principal  character,  and 
secondly,  because  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  transition  of 
opinion  respecting  it  was  beginning.     In  general  terms  he 
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pronounced  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  a  wonder  of  art  and 
ingenuity  for  the  reliecting  critic  ;  and  well  he  might  do  so, 
for,  aside  altogether  from  the  subtler  question  which  we 
have  been  considering,  there  are  many  questions  of  delicacy 
which  might  create  a  great  deal  of  debate,  and  which  one 
would  be  sorry  to  see  dealt  with  by  rough  hands.  For 
instance,  the  use  made  of  the  mediaeval  story  of  the  pound 
of  flesh ;  the  somewhat  artificial  nature  of  the  casket 
scene,  too  conventional  as  it  seems  for  a  work  so  fraught 
with  human  nature  and  reality ;  the  law  of  the  trial  scene ; 
and  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  last  act — which  may  be 
considered  the  finest  anti-climax  in  literature.  But,  passing 
by  the  refinements,  Sclilegel  pounces  with  sure  sugacity 
upon  the  Semitic  element  of  the  play  as  that  in  which  its 
main  strength  lies.  He  does  not,  however,  perceive  its 
.depth  and  sublimity.  He  tells  us  of  the  Jewish  accent,  and 
brings  to  mind  as  he  speaks,  the  "  Why,  look  you,  how  you 
storm,"  which  seems  to  bewray  the  Jew,  as  the  Galilean 
provincialism  betrayed  Peter ;  but  he  has  not  caught  the 
echoes  of  the  Hebrew's  voice  as,  rapt  in  sacred  traditions,  he 
stands  amid  the  sordid  associations  of  his  trade,  glorified 
as  an  inspired  rabbi  by  bis  preoccupation  with  the  holy 
grandeurs  of  his  race. 

"  He  hates  our  sacred  nation  "  is  his  tacit  anathema  on 
Antonio.  When  he  sets  out  to  defend  usury  by  biblical 
example  he  is  soon  lost  in  reverie  on  a  mere  detail  of  the 
story  : 

When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  slieep — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  motlier  wron^'ht  in  liis  hohalf) 
Tlio  third  possessor — mj  !  Ju  ir<is  ihc  third — 

When  Bassanio  takes  seriously  the  possibility  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  bond,  the  Jew  exclaims,  with  what  we  now 
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see  to  be  clear  sincerity,  and  with  righteous  uuction,  ''Oh. 
Father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  :ire," 

Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others. 

The  passages  having  this  deep  Hebraic  tone  are  few,  but 
the  opportunities  for  a  great  conception  lie  in  them.  In 
them  is  the  key  which  makes  consistent  the  lofty  eloquence 
of  the  sordid  money-scrivener.  In  them  is  caught  the 
suggestion  of  the  fine  demeanour,  the  Oriental  calm,  the 
inscrutable  facial  majesty  which,  when  once  associated  with 
the  part,  are  felt  to  be  inalienable  from  it. 

Moreover,  when  this  point  of  true  appreciation  is  reached, 
all  the  harsh  lines  of  the  character  begin  to  soften  without 
any  loss  of  force.  Schlegel  says  that  Shylock  "  has  not 
discovered  the  region  where  human  feelings  dwell."  He 
could  not  have  said  so  if  he  had  heard  a  true  Shylock 
bemoaning  that  there  is  ''  no  ill  luck  stiring  but  what  lights 
upon  his  shoulders,  no  sighs  but  of  his  breathing,  no  tears 
but  of  his  shedding ;  "  and  dwelling  in  remembrance  on  the 
ring  which  he  had  given  Leah  when  he  was  a  bachelor  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 
Shakspeare,  it  may  almost  be  said,  never  discovered  the 
region  where  human  feelings  did  not  dwell.  As  for  Shy- 
lock, his  feelings  are  human,  and  most  human  because 
profoundly  racial,  and  the  poet  with  an  insight  which, 
having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  he 
was  appreciated,  may  be  considered  to  have  keen  prescience 
as  well  as  insight,  has  actually  laid  bare  these  feelings  in 
their  growth. 

To  behold  Shylock  gradually  becoming  fiercer  and  fiercer 
under  wrong — passing  from  the  mood  of  steady  uniform 
uationar  resentment  into  one  of  egotistical  rage  and  animosity 
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aud  overt  war  on  his  Christian  oppressors — is,  as  it  were,  to 
watch  tlie  veins  of  a  placid  anatomy  swell  and  swell  almost 
to  bursting  under  the  influence  of  some  potent  maddening  of 
the  blood.  If  it  be  asked  whether  he  was  not  the  same 
relentless  fanatic  when  he  proposed  the  "  merry  bond  "  as 
when  he  sought  to  enforce  it,  the  answer  may  not  be  easy, 
but  it  is  forthcoming.  Unhappily  we  have,  in  our  own  day 
and  country,  things  which  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
whole  case.  The  common  feeling  of  the  average  English 
aristocrat,  the  average  English  sectarian,  the  average  Eng- 
lish clerk,  and  the  average  English  cabman  towards  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  should  suggest  to  us  some  charity  towards  the 
Gratianos  and  Salanios  and  Salurinos  of  mediaeval  Venice. 
We  may  recognise  in  the  uniform  surly,  deeply-convinced 
hatred  of  England  among  the  mass  of  Irishmen  the  normal 
condition  of  Shylock.  In  the  uncompromising  and  coarse 
fanaticism  of  an  irreconcilable  Irish  member  of  Parliament, 
prompting  him  to  all  manner  of  injustice,*  and  in  the 
absolutely  reckless  ferocity  of  a  sincere  dynamiter,  we  may 
perceive  the  mood  of  relentless,  pitiless,  savagery  into  which 
Shylock  was  brought  by  brooding  "  in  the  region  where 
human  feelings  dwell,"  only  too  much  and  too  bitterly. 

In  his  normal  mood,  ever  pre-occupied  with  his  race's 
wrongs,  ever  ready  to  enjoy,  as  a  righteous  satisfaction,  the 
thought  of  reprisals,  he  dandles,  as  it  were,  the  notion  of 
having  a  Christian  on  the  hip.  Think  for  a  moment,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  could  not  possibly  at  first  have  enter- 
tained a  serious  hope  or  thought  of  ever  actually  having  the 
opulent  Antonio  at  his  mercy.  But  the  mere  idea  fascinated 
him,  as  even  the  least  passionate  of  us  often  roll  impossi- 
bilities as  sweet  morsels  on  our  tongues.  The  thought  of 
actually  obtaining  a  cruel  hold  upon  Antonio's  body  tirst 
arises  at  the  point  where  the  floating  race  fanaticism,  always 

*  This  wan  writU'ii,  be  it  remembered,  iu  1884. 
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conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  old  Hebrew's  mind, 
becomes  the  sole  tenant  of  his  thoughts,  the  sole  instinct  of 
his  will,  merged  into  and  permeating  his  whole  being,  under 
the  disturbing  influence  of  an  avalanche  of  misfortune,  and 
of  misfortune  which  is,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  the  venom 
of  Christian  contempt  and  Christian  cruelty. 

At  first,  when  Shylock  hears  that  Antonio  may  have  had 
losses  at  sea,  it  is  while  he  is  raging  at  his  daughter's 
elopement,  and  the  idea  suggested  to  him  is  only  that  of 
additional  calamity  to  himself.  "  There,  I  have  another  bad 
match — a  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  scarce  dare  show  his 
head  on  the  Rialto."  Observe,  no  immediate  thought  of  the 
terrible  forfeiture  to  which  he  might  become  entitled.  But 
all  at  once,  as  by  a  flash  of  thought — "  Let  him  look  to  his 
bond.  He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer.  Let  him  look  to  his 
bond.  He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy. 
Let  him  look  to  his  bond."  "  His  flesh  will  bait  fish." 
"If  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my  revenge."  "If 
Christians  wrong  us  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  The  villainy 
Christians  teach  me  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
with  me  but  I  will  better  the  instruction." 

There  is  much  more  feasibility  in  the  Jew's  gradual 
bitterness  thus  traced  than  in  any  curt  formulas,  such  as 
Schlegel's,  that  this  old  fanatic  of  race  and  patriotism  and 
emotionaPdomestic  concentration  was  without  feelings,  and 
that  "  his  morality  was  founded  on  disbelief  in  goodness  and 
magnanimity."  Shylock  had  acute  and  agonising  feelings. 
He  held  high  the  very  thought  of  goodness  and  magnan- 
imity ;  but  the  world  for  him  was  a  place  in  which  goodness 
and  magnanimity  were  never  shown  to  any  of  his  race, 
and  so  the  very  conception  of  goodness  and  magnanimity 
was  personally  and  racially  a  conception  of  torture,  of 
cruelly  denied  good,  of  wilfully  inflicted  wrong,  the  essen- 
tial   injustice    and    absurdity    of  which   he    could    at    any 
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moment  expose  in  eloquence  of  splendid  dignity  and 
exhaustive  demonstration.  His  hate  indeed  was  naturally 
directed  chiefly,  as  Schlegel  says,  against  those  Christians 
who  are  actuated  by  truly  Christian  sentiments ;  but  not 
because  those  sentiments  were  themselves  repugnant  to  him. 
Put  yourself  in  Shylock's  place,  and  the  amiability  of  the 
virtuous  Antonio  becomes  mere  race  favouritism  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  his  suavity  a  supercilious  indifference,  his 
lending  money  without  interest  a  slur  upon  the  religion  and 
the  practice  which  to  Shylock  were  the  closely  blended  and 
compacted  all-in-all  of  life  and  sentiment  and  enthusiasm. 
"  The  coutrust  which  Antonio's  melancholy  and  self- 
sacrificing  magnanimity  formed  '"  to  the  conduct  of  "  the 
usurer  Shylock  "  was  great,  no  doubt,  but  evidence  is  forth- 
coming that  any  moderation  in  Antonio's  aversion  for  the 
Hebrews  in  Venice  came  of  mild  temperament  rather  than 
from  nobler  feeling  than  was  prevalent  around  him.  The 
contrast  was  scarcely  "  necessary  to  redeem  the  honour  of 
human  nature,"  as  Schlegel  alleges,  for  this  can  only  be  said 
where  the  conduct  branded  as  evil  is  iinaccoaniahly  base  or 
inhuman.  In  this  instance  the  cruelty  was  not  "  selfish  '  so 
much  as  fanatical ;  and  it  reached  its  tragic  height  by 
gradations  of  provocation  and  passion  which  are  made  well 
apparent  by  the  dramatist's  skill. 

Allowing  something  for  the  strong  eflfect  of  an  impro- 
bable and  sanguinary  plot,  the  human  nature  of  Shylock 
does  not  need  to  be  especially  explained,  though,  like  all 
human  nature,  it  stands  in  much  need  of  redemption.  His 
mood  at  its  worst  was  one  into  which  human  nature,  when 
poisoned,  as  it  is  apt  to  be,  by  overweening  infatuation  of 
race,  especially  if  aggravated  by  a  sense  of  oppression  on  the 
score  of  race,  is  ever  apt  to  be  brought.  We  owe  to  the  poet 
the  majesty  with  which  the  scene  and  the  character  are 
invested,  and  the  breadth  ;iiid  kindliness  of  tho  morul  which. 
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after  centuries  of  only  partial  understanding,  is  beginning  to 
be  drawn  from  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  points  of  acting.  It 
is  fitting  here  that  we  should  regard  the  actor  only  as  a 
commentator.  But  among  practical  commentators,  Henry 
Irving,  the  actor,  will  be  allowed  high  rank,  even  by  those 
who  dispute  his  histrionic  pre-eminence.  His  Shylock  was 
instinct  with  the  same  magic  of  discovery  as  his  Hamlet, 
which  so  many  ran  after  without  understanding,  and  as  his 
Othello,  which  only  a  man  here  and  there  either  com- 
prehended or  cared  for.  The  teaching  or  the  suggestion  was 
the  more  clearly  given  because  the  nature  of  the  character 
and  the  finished  manner  of  the  actor  combined  to  clear  out 
of  the  way  all  disturbing  and  distracting  details.  This  can 
never  be  in  parts  like  Hamlet  and  Othello,  where  all  is  fret 
and  fume.  In  them,  the  teaching  and  the  revelation  must 
be  caught  as  it  flashes  amidst  the  whirl  and  whirr  of  tragical 
conflict  and  the  paroxysms  of  noble  but  hysterical  passion. 
Shylock  is  an  Oriental — a  Jew  of  a  period  when  much  of 
the  Eastern  dignity  of  the  race  was  in  full  preservation. 
Eastern  dignity  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  pomp.  It  consists  of 
natural  calmness  and  tranquil  force — weighty  speech  without 
effort — attitudes  in  which  there  is  neither  apparent  study 
nor  accidental  awkwardness.  Even  the  distances  at  which 
people  stand  from  each  other  have  something  to  do  with 
the  impressions  made  upon  those  who  survey  a  scene  in 
which  Eastern  dignity  is  the  leading  element  ;  and  with  a 
happy  artifice,  not  only  permissible  but  most  illustrative, 
Mr.  Irving  as  Shylock  so  took  up  his  position  on  the  stage, 
in  his  first  conversation  with  the  merchant  and  his  friend, 
that  the  native  and  sustained  dignity  of  the  Oriental  tem- 
perament was  as  it  were  thrown  up  into  relief.  The  aspect 
of  the  Jew  increased  this  effect.     While  not  attired  differ- 
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ently  from  othor  hahiUieti  of  the  Kialto,  there  was  a  supf- 
gestion  of  a  mind  that  tended  to  wander  beyond  Venetian 
confines,  in  Shylock's  striking  features  and  well-held  head ; 
while  in  his  gait,  alert  though  calm,  there  was  an  expression 
of  the  Israelite's  preoccupation  with  thoughts  which,  high 
or  low,  were  entirely  his  own. 

All  this  was  remarkable  enough,  because  of  its  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  stage  pompousuess  by  which  tragedians 
are  accustomed  to  indicate  their  persuasion  that  a  Jew  upon 
whom  Shakspeare  expended  so  much  trouble  must  be  no 
ordinary  man.  But  it  was  still  more  remarkable  because  it 
contrasted  with  another  feature  of  the  case  which  Mr. 
Irving  brought  out  with  wonderful  eft'ect,  and  without  any 
apparent  effort.  Few  realise,  what  to  Shakspeare  was 
evidently  so  vivid,  the  actual,  physical  character  of  the 
degradations  to  which  the  Jews  in  Shylock's  time  were  sub- 
jected. That  the  Hebrews  were  literally  spat  upon  cannot 
be  doubted  by  anyone  who  intelligently  reads  the  language ; 
and  the  grossness  of  such  outrages  has  had  its  share  in 
l)oisouing  the  Jew's  mind.  Shakspeare  meant  us  to  see, 
and  Mr.  Irving  helped  us  to  see,  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
horrible  idea  which  is  developed  in  the  climax  of  the  play. 
The  audience  noted  the  quiet  but  marked  recoil  of  Antonio 
at  the  Jew's  touch,  and  the  Jew's  stricken  bow  of  deprecation 
and  deference.  They  observed  the  noble  pleadings  of 
common  humanity  into  which  Shylock  is  led  by  his  con- 
templation— as  by  habit  of  mind  quickened  by  passing 
circumstances — of  the  indignities  to  which  his  people  are 
subjected.  They  perceived  that  this  had  imparted,  right  or 
wrong,  to  Mr.  Irving's  delivery  of  the  speech,  "  Yes,  to 
smell  pork,"  etc.,  a  vehemence  not  so  appropriate,  one 
would  say,  as  a  more  light  and  sneering  utterance.  They 
quivered  with  the  ill-used  Hebrew,  as  he  burst  forth  into 
his  rhapsody  of  narcasm  at  the  application  (»f  Antonio  and 
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Bassanio  for  a  loan.  There  was  so  far  no  touch  of  possible 
tragedy ;  but  there  was  abundant  food  for  abiding  anger. 
And  thus  a  highly  probable  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  play. 

Shylock's  bane  is  opportunity.  But  in  Mr.  Irving's 
reading  the  opportunity  is  not  foreshadowed  so  soon  as  in 
the  common  performance.  He  does  not  fall  to  fawning,  but 
only  into  a  pleasant  business  vein,  when,  after  his  explosion, 
Antonio  proposes  to  do  without  him,  and  it  is  in  this  vein, 
without  a  change  of  manner,  that  Irving  as  Shylock  suggests 
the  "  merry  bond "  which  is  to  give  him  the  right  to  a 
pound  of  the  Christian  merchant's  tiesh.  Whether  Mr. 
Irving  is  of  opinion,  as  most  Shylocks  are,  that  even  thus 
early  the  Jew  deliberately  contrives  a  bond  with  a  view  to 
getting  Antonio  into  his  power,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  a 
happy  point  that,  by  his  natural  playing  of  the  passage,  a 
contrary  theory  is  favoured.  That  Shylock,  as  it  were,  toys 
with  the  notion  of  his  being  one  day  able  to  claim  the 
very  flesh  of  a  Christian  he  especially  hates,  may,  as  I  have 
said  before,  be  admitted  ;  but  it  renders  the  character  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  seriously  expect  the 
chance  to  arise,  and,  even  when  it  did  occur,  would  probably 
not  have  availed  himself  of  it,  but  for  the  extreme  provoca- 
tion given  him  in  the  most  Christian  abduction  of  his 
daughter. 

Following  upon  this  idea,  we  might  have  supposed  that 
the  incidents  of  the  abduction  would  in  this  version  be  most 
impressively  and  afFectingly  represented.  They  were  so. 
Upon  Shylock's  house,  and  the  adjoining  houses,  built  upon 
the  stage  with  such  picturesque  effect  as  may  be  got  by  the 
homely  treatment  of  the  windings  of  an  ancient  city,  the  act 
drop  fell  after  the  elopement  of  Jessica.  And  then,  by  a 
most  happy  thought,  it  rose  instantaneously,  and    Shylock 
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was  seen  briskly  coming  over  the  bridge,  and  trudging 
in  silence  up  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling  which  he  was  to 
find  deserted.  The  pathos  of  this  was  most  touching.  It 
was  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  scene  with  Tubal, 
which  again  was  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  trial 
scene.  Much,  in  every  rendering  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  must  depend  on  this  renowned  scene  with  Tubal. 
The  changes  of  feeling  are  of  necessity  sharp — varying  over 
such  difi'erent  shades  as  rage,  greed,  national  humiliation, 
and  keen  domestic  sorrow — and  they  have  to  be  harmonised 
with  a  very  fine  sense  of  personal  identity.  The  effect  of  the 
pathetic  words,  properly  given,  is  irresistible.  So  is  the 
fierceness.  So  is  the  hate.  But  all  are  blended  in  the 
veritable  and  visible  Shylock,  who  stands  there  dazed  and 
rent  and  torn  by  various  and  opposing  feelings,  but  always 
the  same  old  Jew,  who  has  lost  his  money  and  his  daughter; 
wliom  the  Christians  have  utterly  trampled  on,  and  whose 
distracted  mind  is  but  gradually  picking  up  the  idea  of 
vengeful  consolation  so  opportunely  yielded  by  Antonio's 
losses  and  the  merry  bond.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  conten- 
tious agony  and  anger,  come  in  moving  accents  the 
exquisite  words,  "  No  ill-luck  stirring  but  what  lights  o'  my 
shoulders  ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o' 
my  shedding,"  which  I  have  already  cited,  and  which  of 
themselves,  when  rightly  heard,  do  so  much  to  get  rid  of 
the  conventional  idea  by  which  the  eflect  of  the  play  was 
long  impoverished. 

When  last  I  saw  this  scene — which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
grand  attack  on  the  character,  th<^  Rialto  scene  having  cut  the 
first  parallels,  and  the  trial  scene  finally  winning  the  siege — 
I  was  especially  struck  by  and  gladly  noted  several  points  by 
which  the  quasi-religious  and  Hebraic  tone  of  Shylock's 
revenge  was  vividly  heightened,  while  its  stern,  cold  savagery 
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was  fully  maiutained.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  solemn 
slow  striking  of  the  breast  at  the  words,  "The  curse  never 
fell  upon  our  nation  till  now,"  and  then,  again,  after  deep 
thought,  at  the  words,  "  I  never  felt  it  till  now."  Snch  was 
the  fine  point  made  when,  upon  receiving  the  tidings  of 
Antonio's  misfortunes,  Shylock  utters  the  first  "  I  thank 
God  "  in  wild,  frenzied  rage,  but  after  a  scarcely  perceptible 
check  pronounces  the  second  "  I  thank  God  "  with  uplifted 
hands  in  lofty  accents  of  religions  doom. 

All  the  world  remembers  the  majestic  and  almost  un- 
broken calm  of  the  splendid  trial  scene,  where  Shylock 
stands  with  neither  bond  nor  scales,  nor  even  knife,  at  first 
displayed,  to  claim  the  forfeit  of  his  bond.  The  crescent- 
pointed  knife  he  soon  draws  from  his  girdle  and  uses 
callously  in  his  slight  and  quiet  gesticulation.  The  other 
insignia  of  his  vengeance  are  only  produced  as  occasion 
requires,  when  fiom  point  to  point  the  Jew  grandly  follows 
up  the  suit  which  the  law  allows  and  the  court  awards. 
There  has  been  no  more  striking  picture  in  our  time  than 
this,  as  the  true  Shylock  stands  thus  single  and  solitary  in 
the  court,  silently  and  almost  motionlessly  masterful,  a 
lofty,  weird  creature,  erect  as  the  impersonation  of  right, 
remorselessly  menacing  us  the  curse  which  must  light  on 
the  city  if  justice  be  not  done. 

All  the  world  has  seen  this,  but  all  the  world  has  not 
seen  why  it  is,  and  some  critics  have  called  it  inconsistent 
with  the  other  aspects  of  the  Jew  in  the  previous  acts. 
Different,  yes.  Inconsistent,  no.  The  secret  of  the  change 
in  Shylock  from  his  demeanour  in  the  previous  acts  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  power — newly-gotten,  firmly  wielded, 
grandly  held.  But  lately  the  Jew  had  nothing  but  wealth, 
which  did  not  save  him  from  horrible  and  defiling  degrada- 
tions, and  which  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  put  out  to  such 
usurv  as  he  desired.     Now,  he  is  lord  of  the  destiny  of  his 
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chief  and  most  ^ailing  enemy — can  take  and  will  take  his 
life — can  and  icill  spurn  usury  and  even  principal  to  glut  his 
vengeance.  His  calmness  as  he  surveys  the  court  and 
audience  as  if  they  were  so  many  pigmies  is  the  perfection 
of  conscious  power.  And  the  stunning  reverse,  the  sickened 
drooping  exit,  only  heighten  the  effect  of  the  grand  struggle 
in  which,  after  all,  the  new  has  proved  too  clever  for  the  old, 
the  west  for  the  east,  the  smart  technical  Christianity  of 
Venice  and  of  Padua  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  Ghetto,  even 
at  its  loftiest  point  of  tragic  inspiration. 

One  turns  wearily  indeed  from  such  an  illumination  of 
the  whole  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  play  to  the  pages  of 
learned  critics,  who  have  the  secret  of  combining  the 
greatest  depth  of  stolidity  with  the  wildest  flights  of 
fancifulness  ever  found  together.  You  open  the  able  and 
ingenious,  the  bright  and  pleasant  pages  of  Dr.  Karl  Elze. 
He  will  chaperoue  you  through  the  dull  maze  of  German 
criticism.  He  will  tell  you  in  clear  cut  phrase  how  Sbylock 
is  an  inveterate  egotist — how  the  essence  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  glamour  which  gold  had  for  Shakspeare,  and  the 
necessity  he  felt  under  of  poetically  freeing  himself  personally 
from  all  the  influences  which  operated  on  his  mind  in 
reference  to  wealth  and  property — how  difficult  it  is  to  say 
whether  the  character  is  tragic  or  comic — how  one  critic  con- 
siders Shylock  a  mere  bloodthirsty  caricature  of  the  chosen 
people  —  how  another  remarks  that  Shakspeare's  comic 
personages  are  apt  to  fare  ill,  and  that  Shylock  is  not  worse 
served  than  Falstafl" — how  Shylock  is  so  hard  a  man  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  he  let  the 
old  .lew  kiss  his  daughter  —how  in  tht-  Tubal  scene  he 
'*  reveals  himself  in  all  the  nakedness  of  his  degradation, 
without  a  spark  of  human  feeling,  without  an  idea  of  the 
moral  laws  and  ties  which  establish  and  govern  societv  " — 
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how  his  "exclusive  love  of  precious  stones  has  made  him  a 
stone  " — how  he  only  laments  his  ducats  and  his  jewels — and 
how  "  no  syllable  escapes  his  lips  to  express  how  heavy  a 
blow  has  fallen  upon  his  paternal  heart." 

This  is  criticism  !  Yet  even  here,  amidst  this  mass  of 
rubbish  and  crudity,  there  is  to  be  found  a  passing  percep- 
tion that  "  the  Christians  had  made  Shylock  what  he  was." 
"  Shakspeare,"  says  Dr.  Elze,  "  may  not  have  meant  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  the  temptation  to  draw  such  an 
inference  lies  nearer  in  this  play  than  elsewhere  in 
Shakspeare."  In  other  words,  the  erudite  German  hovers 
on  the  admission  that  the  naturalist  and  romanticist 
Shakspeare,  may  have  embodied  in  anticipation,  and  by 
implication,  the  teaching  of  the  didactic  Lessing. 

Human  nature  truly  depicted  by  genius  in  any  age 
anticipates  everything.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  subsequent 
scope  of  such  works.  The  degree  in  which  they  are  compre- 
hended— the  rate  of  the  world's  progress  in  apprehending 
the  full  capacity  of  their  significance — depends  less  upon 
what  is  in  them  than  on  the  speed  or  slowness  of  mankind 
in  advancing  in  intelligence  and  virtue  ;  and  this,  again, 
depends  largely  on  the  aptitude  and  originality  of  those  who 
interpret  such  works  either  by  criticism  or  in  any  form  of 
art. 
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THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 
By  EDWARD  R.  RUSSELL. 
II— THE  MINOR  CHARACTERS.     (1888.) 
In  the  foregoing  essay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  and 
justify  the  opinion  that  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  in 
eflfect,  though  not  fully  in  intention,  a  plea  for  toleration  ; 
but  that  this  aspect  of  the  play  had  only  asserted  itself  in 
the  course  and  by  means  of  successive  improvements  in  the 
acting   of    the   principal   character.      Curious    evidence    is 
abundantly  available  to  show,  first,  that  until  Shylock  was 
more   humanly   played,    '*  The   Merchant   of    Venice "    was 
supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  Jews  in   a  spirit  of  condign 
reprobation ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  Shylock  began  to  be 
played  more  humanly,  the  change  was  resented  as  a  weaken- 
ing dilution  of  the  proper  virulence  of  the  drama. 

I  propose  to  give  an  interesting  illustration  under  each  of 
these  heads.  The  first  is  the  concluding  passage  of  Mr. 
Donee's  remarks  on  this  play,  in  his  lUustrations  of 
Shnkspeare,  published  in  1807.     He  says — 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  exquisitely  beautiful  drama  can 
neither  be  road  uor  performed  without  excitiug  in  every  humane  and 
liberal  mind  an  abliorronce  of  its  professed  design  to  vilify  an  ancient 
and  respectable  but  persecuted  nation.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  contempt  and  intolerance  must  naturally  excite  hatred  ;  that  to 
provoke  revenge  is,  in  fact,  to  become  responsible  for  tlie  crimes  it  may 
occasion :  that  to  those  who  would  degi'ade  and  oppress  us,  it  is  but 
justice  to  oppose  craft :  and  that  naturo  has  supplied  even  the  brute 
creation  with  the  means  of  resisting  persecution.  It  will  be  readily 
conceded,  that  there  happily  exist  in  the  present  moment,  but  few 
remains  of  the  illiberal  prejudices  complained  of.  the  asperity  of  which 
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has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  laudable  and  successful  exertions  of 
a  modern  dramatic  writer,  to  whom  the  Jewish  people  are  under  the 
highest  obligations 


I  presume  this  reference  is  to  Lessing,  and  his  drama 
"  Nathan  the  Wise."  And  thereby  hangs  a  notable  literary 
coincidence.  It  was  to  Francis  Douce,  who  wrote  these 
generous  words,  that  Isaac  Disraeli  dedicated  his  Cariosities 
of  Literature.  I  presume  that  Francis  Douce  was  not  a 
Jew.  So  Lessing  was  a  Lutheran  Christian  ;  but  he  is 
known  to  have  modelled  the  hero  of  his  great  toleration  play 
on  his  friend  Moses  Mendelssohn.  It  is  curious  if  these 
protests  against  intolerance,  on  the  part  of  two  Christian 
writers,  were  in  any  degree  prompted  or  occasioned  by  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  two  Hebrew  friends,  so 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  literary  and  philosophic  culture. 

I  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Deuce's  complaint,  however.  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Jews.  It  is 
quite  as  much  an  attack  on  the  Christians.  But  it  is  neither. 
It  is  a  picture  from  life.  But  to  give  that  picture  its  true 
moral  perspective  and  colouring,  the  principal  character  had 
to  be  played  as  it  has  only  been  played  lately.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  our  Shakspearian  essayists,  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd, 
vigorously  protested  against  even  the  faint  beginnings  of 
this  improvement.  He  rushed  into  complainings  against 
"  the  maudlin  sentimentality  "  that  was  being  "  bestowed  on 
the  doings  of  the  murderous  Jew."  He  applauded  Jessica  for 
being  ashamed  to  be  her  father's  child  ;  said  that  her  elope- 
ment was  a  virtue  ;  and  as  for  her  running  away  with  her 
father's  jewels,  we  were  only  to  learn  from  it  "how  utterly 
unkindness,  sordidness,  and  distrust  can  at  last  erase  the 
faintest  tracks  of  natural  duty  and  affection,  in  hearts  that 
by  nature  are  disposed  to  be  their  hallowed  home."  We  had 
"outlived"  he  said,   "the   century  in  which  Shylock  was 
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made  a  comic  character,  only  to  reach  one  in  which  he  had 
been  dressed  out  in  cast-oflF  sublimities  of  martyrdom  and 
magnanimity."  These  observations  were  probably  aimed  at 
Macready.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  play  had 
afterwards  come  to  be  worthily  represented  in  Mr.  ^yatkiss 
Lloyd's  sense,  it  would  have  been  as  mere  a  lampoon  on  the 
Jews,  as  Mr.  Douce,  with  all  its  beauty,  considered  it. 

In  the  general  scope  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " — 
inferentially,  as  I  aver,  favourable  to  toleration — Shakspeare 
projected  himself  beyond  his  own  times.  There  was  nothing 
except  his  own  genius  and  innate  humanism  to  propel 
him.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  England  of  Elizabeth's  time 
and  James's  was  curiously  of  one  mind.  A  deeply  interested 
investigator,  gifted  with  prescience,  might  have  discovered  a 
germ  or  two  of  Puritanism  ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was 
little  tolerance  or  intolerance  (except  towards  the  Catholics) 
because  there  was  no  nonconformity.  There  were  Jews, 
and  in  these  Shakspeare  must  have  noticed  the  peculiarities 
which  in  Shylock  he  so  vigorously  delineated.  He  was  not 
at  the  time  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Jews.  He  was 
rather  supposed  to  have  ideutitied  them  with  an  almost 
incredible  monster.  But  it  is  neither  the  business  nor  the 
practice  of  a  truly  great  dramatist  to  be  enslaved  by  inten- 
tion. The  only  power  to  which  Shakspeare's  pen  submitted 
was  human  nature  ;  in  essentials  uniform,  in  details  varied 
by  circumstances  and  influences.  He  cauglit  the  Hebraic 
spirit.  He  also  caught  the  spirit  of  persecution.  It  was  not 
his  function  to  moralise,  except  so  far  as  his  characters 
might  naturally  moralise.  They  do  moralise — each  from  his 
point  of  view.  Shylock  in  the  midst  of  his  savage  vengeance 
anticipates  the  serenest  triumphs  of  intellectual  toleration. 
The  noble  thought  of  Portia,  all  unconscious  of  Christian 
inconsistencv  in  conduct,  indicates  to  the  vengeful  Jew  the 
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principles  of  mutual  mercy,  beyond  which  the  noblest  minds 
of  all  the  ages  can  never  advance.  The  other  characters,  so 
far  as  they  are  callous,  express  the  incipient  or  developed 
brutality  of  the  comfortable  average  of  educated  mankind. 
So  far  as  they  are  gentle  they  mitigate  by  manner  and 
disposition,  as  amiable  people  always  will,  the  harshness  of 
intolerance  ;  without  ever  giving  up,  as  the  most  amiable  of 
average  people  will  not,  to  this  day,  or  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  prejudices  by  which  intolerance  is  practically  and 
logically  supported. 

Unlike  inferior  dramatists,  in  charge  of  mighty  themes, 
Shakspeare  acquaints  us  and  surrounds  us  with  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  society  in  which  the  action  of  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice "  proceeds.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
brought  arbitrarily  into  the  company  of  a  dozen  persons  who 
are  not  at  all  specimens,  either  in  character  or  in  what 
occupies  them,  of  the  population.  The  minor  characters — 
with  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Portia — are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  other  Italians  of  their  station.  They  have 
the  ideas  prevalent  in  Venice.  If  Shakspeare  had  distinctly 
before  him  the  object  which  his  play  has  since  served,  he 
effected  it  with  infinite  art.  He  did  not  attribute  to 
Venetians  of  the  middle  ages  ideas  of  toleration  which 
they  could  not  entertain.  He  qualified  the  intolerance 
actually  practised  by  an  infusion  of  that  personal  good 
nature  which  has  always  ameliorated  persecution.  He 
condemned  it  by  those  maxims  of  forbearance  which  are 
essential  teachings  of  Christianity.  He  suggested  tolerance 
by  natural  outbursts  of  protests  from  the  Jew — for  it  is  the 
victim  who  earliest  arrives  at  the  true  doctrine  of  charity, 
even  if  he  is  the  first  to  lay  it  aside  when  he  gets  the  upper 
hand.  All  this  persuades  us  that  the  truest  art  is  that 
which  is  most  truly  nature,  and  that  didactic  purpose,  how- 
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ever  pfrand  and  far-reachinpf  in  the  moral  repjion,  is  best 
eflfected  in  fiction  with  strict  rej^'ard  to  the  general  and 
particular  truth  of  the  scenes  and  characters  which  are 
invented. 

If  Shakspeare,  in  his  play,  had  set  all  Venice  to  rights  on 
the  subject  of  toleration  by  inspiring  some  Venetian  of  the 
ruling  caste  with  sentiments  even  more  modern  than  the 
dramatist  himself,  much  later,  could  be  expected  to  enter- 
tain, his  sin  against  probability  would  have  weakened  his 
homily  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  his  intention. 
Drama  should  be  only  incidentally  moralistic.  It  is  most 
instructive,  as  well  as  best  in  point  of  art,  when  it  is  as  far 
as  possible  a  block  or  a  mosaic,  cut  or  taken,  just  as  it  is,  our, 
of  human  life.  There  must  be  literary  garnish  and  dramatic 
reconstruction,  but  not  so  as  to  unduly  invade  reality. 

A  shallow  observation  is  sometimes  made  that  the  trial 
scene,  and  that  especially  the  denouement  of  the  trial,  is 
particularly  improbable.  In  no  large  sense  is  this  true.  The 
currency  of  the  story  in  differing  forms  in  early  imaginative 
literature  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  likelihood,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  its  being  founded  in  fact.  But,  beyond  this,  we 
have  in  this  celebrated  case  all  the  elements  which  are  most 
constantly  present  in  causes  which  have  to  do  with  the  liberty 
and  security  of  the  citizen.  Idolaters  of  contract — and 
there  are  many  worse  idols — may  find  the  Bramwellian  view 
of  jurisprudence  set  forth  to  their  heart's  content  in  the 
95th  Declamation  of  the  Frenchman.  Silvayn,  where  "a  Jew- 
would  for  his  debt,  have  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a  Christian." 
Here,  in  a  series  of  imaginary  orations,  published  in 
Shakspearo's  time,  they  will  read,  in  the  Jew's  pleadings  : 
"  Impossible  is  it  to  break  the  credit  of  traffic  amongst  men 
without  great  detriment  to  the  commonwealth ;  wherefore  no 
man   ought   to  bind  himself  into  such  covenants  which    he 
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cannot  or  will  not  accomplish."  The  Jew  admits,  indeed, 
that  "  it  seemeth  at  the  first  sight  a  thiuj^  no  less  strange 
than  cruel  to  bind  a  man  to  pay  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  his 
body  for  want  of  money  :  surely,"  says  he,  "  in  that  it  is  a 
thing  not  usual,  it  appeareth  to  be  somewhat  the  more  admir- 
able ;  but  there  are  divers  others  that  are  more  cruel,  which, 
because  they  are  in  use,  seem  nothing  terrible  at  all  :  as  to 
bind  all  the  body  into  a  most  loathsome  prison,  or  into  an 
intolerable  slavery,  where,  not  only  the  whole  body,  but  also 
all  the  senses  and  spirits  are  tormented."  Diverging  from 
these  bland  and  genial  dictates  of  common  humanity  the 
Jew  buttresses  his  case  with  several  ancient  and  modern 
instances  ;  but  still  he  betrays  a  very  proper  indifference, 
after  all,  to  historical  and  ethical  argument.  He  returns  to 
his  point  and  concludes — tersely  demands  the  pound  of  flesh 
thus: — "I  will  only  say,  that  by  his" — the  debtor's — 
'*  obligation  he  oweth  it  me." 

One  knows  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  plaintiff's 
blank  resolve  to  have  the  forfeiture  nominated  in  his  bond, 
or  the  ingenious  extraneous  considerations  by  which  he 
essays  to  prove  that  his  bond  is  not  so  very  inhuman.  Every 
reader  who  has  a  soul  for  law  and  order  must  feel  that  the 
defendant  Christian  is  pitifully  weak  when  he  responds,  with 
a  painful  affectation  of  satire,  that  "  it  is  no  strange  matter 
to  hear  those  dispute  of  equity  which  are  themselves  most 
unjust ;  and  such  as  have  no  faith  at  all,  desirous  that  others 
should  preserve  the  same  inviolable."  A  court  of  law  is  not 
to  be  coaxed  out  of  its  "  veneration  for  contracts,"  by  the 
suggestions  of  unfortunate  defendants,  that  the  exactions  of 
the  unjust  and  the  unfaithful  would  be  "  more  tolerable  if 
such  men  would  be  contented  with  reasonable  things,  or  at 
the  least  not  altogether  unreasonable."  The  Jew  had  argued 
from  Eoman  precedents  in  favour  of  drastic  treatment  of 
debtors ;  and  the  Christian,  with  that  historical  smartness, 
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which  is  often  the  only  inalienable  possession  of  the 
oppressed,  asks  why  he  did  not  go  on  to  tell  "  how  for  that 
cruelty  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  almost  overthrown," 
and  then  the  laws  against  debtors  were  mitigated.  The 
judge  was  invited  to  consider  all  these  circumstances,  but  if 
that  Christian  escaped,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  because  of 
some  such  technicality  as  Portia's ;  and  it  has  been  by 
technicalities,  often  most  frivolous,  nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
history,  that  moral  right  has  been  maintained  as  against 
legal  obligation. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  manner  in  which 
Antonio,  a  Christian,  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  Venice, 
is  brought  within  the  danger  of  a  despised  stranger,  who 
lords  it  over  him  as  if  their  rank  and  pretensions  had  been 
reversed.  We  see  in  this  the  law  of  retaliation  in  full 
operation  ;  and  the  law  of  retaliation  is  seen  to  be  naturally 
brought  into  play  wherever  unbridled  prejudice  sways  human 
conduct.  The  best  that  can  then  happen  is  that  the 
oppressed  shall  now  and  then  get  his  turn  of  being  upper- 
most. It  goes  hard  but  he  will  better  the  instruction  of  his 
oppressor.  We  may  be  sure  that  Antonio  was  as  little 
offensive  as  any  Jew-hater  would  be,  but  he  was  a  Jew-hater, 
though  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Shakspeare  drew  the 
type  for  us,  as  it  will  be  known  for  all  time,  or,  at  least,  until 
the  moral  underlying  this  immortal  story  has  been  much 
better  learnt  than  as  yet  it  has  been.  It  is  so  easy  to  con- 
clude our  fellow  creatures  Hottentots.  It  solves  so  much. 
But  what  is  the  moral  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ?  Does 
it  teach  us  that  the  oppressor  and  dcspiser  is  always  wrong 
in  his  estimate  of  the  oppressed  and  the  despised  ?  Do  we 
learn  from  it  that  Hottentots  are  not  Hottentots  ?  Are  we 
to  infer  that  Antonio,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  serious  Christian 
man,  was  gratuitously  and  wantonly  sinning  against  light 
in  regarding  the  Hebrews  pretty  much  as  his  contemporaries 
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regarded  them  ?  By  no  means.  Shakspeare  shows  us 
that  an  oppressed  person  is  apt  to  be  malignant,  and  that, 
for  a  despised  person,  malignity  may  be  the  only  way  of  not 
being  despicable.  The  Jews  were,  perhaps,  very  nearly  what 
Antonio  thought  them.  At  all  events,  one  of  them  adopted 
readily  enough,  upon  acute  provocation,  an  expedient  of 
revenge  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  a  sardonic 
moment  by  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  The  teaching  in 
which  Shakspeare  anticipated  his  age,  and  in  which  even  our 
age  needs  to  be  anticipated,  is,  not  that  oppressed  peoples  or 
classes  are  better  than  they  seem,  but  that  they  can  never  be 
improved  by  oppression. 

Antonio  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  believe  any 
intentional  ill.  There  is  not  a  more  perfect  gentleman  or  a 
better  Christian  in  all  Shakspeare.  He  wins  the  sympathy 
of  many  readers  by  his  modern  tendency  to  self-introspection. 
When  first  we  meet  him,  he  is  perplexed  by  his  own 
sadness,  which  is  the  basis  in  him,  as  in  others,  of  a  fine 
and  gentle  character.  It  wearies  him  and  his  friends,  makes 
a  want-wit  of  him,  and  he  scarcely  knows  himself.  Others 
explain  it  to  him  by  the  worry  of  business  and  the  largeness 
ot  his  ventures.  He  knows  better.  There  is  no  reason  for 
his  melancholy.  It  is  melancholy  of  temperament.  Melan- 
choly without  acerbity  is  engaging.  Antonio  is  too  good  a 
philosopher  to  be  sour.  He  holds  the  world  but  as  the 
world  ;  a  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  and  his  a 
sad  one.  Soon  we  find  that  he  is  all  kindness  for  those 
about  him,  and  especially  delicate  in  his  kindness,  a  trait 
which  is  shown  in  many  turns  of  his  conversation ;  in  his 
indulgence  of  the  lighter  personages ;  and  in  his  deeper  con- 
sideration for  Bassanio,  for  whom  he  cherishes  a  rare  attach- 
ment. To  this  he  gives  most  generous  expression,  assuring 
Bassanio,    for  instance,  that   he  does  him  more  wrong  in 
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doubting  whether  he  will  do  his  uttermost  for  him,  thun  he 
would  do  in  making  waste  of  all  he  has. 

There  are  passages  in  this  part  of  Antonio  which  seem 
inconsistent  with  generous  feeling.  When  a  Jew  reproaches 
him  with  seeking  financial  aid  where  he  has  previously 
hurled  his  contumely,  the  sad,  proud  merchant  replies  that 
ho  is  likely  to  spurn  the  Jew  again  ;  and  that  if  the  Jew 
lends  him  money,  he  should  lend  it  as  to  an  enemy,  of 
whom,  if  it  were  not  repaid,  he  might  with  better  face  exact 
the  penalty.  Those  who  regard  Shylock  as  the  cruel  man  of 
the  play,  should  ask  themselves  whether,  to  a  despised  Jew, 
buffeted,  abused,  and  spat  upon,  these  words  of  Antonio 
might  not  naturally  enough  have  suggested  the  "  merry 
bond  "  of  the  pound  of  flesh.  But  there  is  no  imputation 
on  Antonio's  sincerity.  He  looked  upon  Jews  as  infidels, 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  usury.  These  two  prejudices 
justified  him  in  his  conscience  in  treating  Jews  opprobriously. 
If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  we  shall  all  admit  that 
there  are  classes  of  persons  whom  we,  even  in  these  days, 
despise,  and  if  we  avoid  extremes  of  insult,  it  is  more  in 
deference  to  fashion  than  because  of  any  difl'erence  of 
feeling.  There  is  not  a  club  in  England  in  which  things  are 
not  said  daily  as  savage  and  inhiiuiun  as  any  expressions  of 
Antonio,  and  some  of  those  who  sny  them  are  as  good  men 
and  as  kind  as  Antonio  himself.  But,  like  Antonio,  thoy 
are  bounded  by  their  prejudices.  "  This  Hebrew  will 
turn  Christian  ;  he  is  kind."  Antonio's  only  idea  is  that,  if 
the  Jew  shows  good  qualities,  he  is  turning  his  back  on  his 
race  and  faith.  I  have  heard  British  Antonios  express  them- 
selves very  similarly  about  others  than  Hebrews. 

A  kinder  gentleman,  however,  than  Antonio,  treads  not 
the  earth,  as  Salarino  says.  There  are  few  pictures  better 
worth  painting  than  his  parting  at  the  ship's  side  with 
Bassanio,   when  Bassanio  goes  to   Belmont  to  win  the  fair 
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Portia.  Salarino  describes  it.  Bassanio  said  he  would  make 
speed  to  return,  but  Antonio  begged  him  not  to  do  so.  And 
then,  stopping  short, 

His  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  t'aoe,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And,  -with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

"  I  think,"  says  Salarino,  "  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him  " 
— a  perfect  image  of  a  perfect  friendship. 

Another  fine  touch  of  the  same  sort  is  found  in  the  brief 
beautiful  letter  in  which  Antonio  announces  to  Bassanio 
the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  into  which  he  entered  for 
Bassanio's  sake  :  "  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  mis- 
carry'd,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and,  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is 
impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you 
and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death  :  notwithstanding, 
use  your  pleasure  ;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
let  not  my  letter."  There  is  no  line  of  Antonio,  except 
when  dealing  with  the  Jew,  in  which  his  character  of  kind- 
ness, devout  friendship,  simple  dignity,  and  tremulous 
delicacy,  does  not  live  in  tender  notes  and  colours.  But  the 
tenderest  are  in  this  sweet  letter. 

A  graver  tone  is  struck  in  the  noble  speech  at  the  trial, 
when  Bassanio  has  vainly  striven  to  avert,  by  thrust  and 
parry  of  argument,  the  destruction  which  impends  over  his 
lion-hearted  surety.  Here  dignity  reigns  all  alone.  It 
should  be  cited  as  an  example,  not  less  of  a  perfectly 
sustained  character  than  of  the  power  of  language  to  sustain 
a  character  perfectly  :  — 

I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
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You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  witli  the  gusts  of  Heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  thai  (thuu  which  wliat's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  ofl'ers,  use  no  further  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Yet  one  other  illustration  of  Antonio's  character,  iu 
which  Shakspeare  recurs  to  the  personal  sombreness  and 
fated  melancholy  infused  so  cunningly  and  so  dramatically 
into  the  opening  scene.  Bassanio,  in  the  interval  while  the 
learned  doctor  from  Padua  is  brought  in,  seeks  to  assure  his 
friend  that  the  Jew  shall  contiscate  him  (Bassanio)  before 
the  bond  shall  be  allowed  to  be  executed.  But  Antonio 
knows  that  life,  and  Portia,  and  prosperity,  home  and 
children,  honour  and  gay  happiness,  are  for  Bassanio,  and 
will  come  naturally  to  him ;  while  it  is  no  shock  to  appro- 
priate as  his  own  lot  a  destiny  of  equably  borne  misery  for 
which  the  causeless  and  "embraced  heaviness"  of  his  former 
days  has  well  prepared  him.  What  was  once  mystery  and 
seemed  a  dull  caprice,  is  now,  he  sees,  a  true  and  apt 
philosophy  of  his  experience  : — 

I  am  ii  tainted  wether  of  the  llock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me  ; 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still  and  write  my  epitaph. 

He  was  not  destined  to  die.  The  boy  doctor  from  i'adua 
was  to  save  him.  There  is  as  little  fate  in  sadness  as  in 
joy.     Presentiment  means  nothing  either  way.     And  Antonio 
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is  seen  anon  at  lovely  Belmont,  gravely  embarrassed  by  the 
sprightly  quarrel  of  his  friends  about  their  ring.  Again 
unhappy — "  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels  "  ;  yet 
"  welcome  notwithstanding."  And  presently  the  gentle- 
hearted  Portia,  as  considerate  as  himself,  hands  him  the  ring 
that  is  to  make  peace  with  Bassanio  ;  and,  last  of  all,  poor, 
much  agonised  Antonio,  stands  "  dumb  "  before  the  lively 
lady,  as  she  tells  him,  and  will  not  tell  him  how  she  knows, 
that  "three  of  his  argosies  are  richly  come  to  harbour 
suddenly."  And  so  he  plays  his  part — a  gentleman  always, 
and  always  a  true  friend,  with  a  candid  nature,  always  open 
to  favourable  impressions  ;  ready  to  be  generous  even  to 
Jews,  though  always  dominated  by  the  prejudice  against 
them ;  certain  to  be  boundlessly  good  to  the  few,  probably  the 
two  he  most  loves ;  yet,  as  we  may  foresee,  not  cured  of  the 
smiling,  brooding,  speculative  sadness,  which  is  his  second 
nature. 

The  less  intimate  friends  of  Antonio  are  well  designed 
by  the  author,  and,  though  their  individuality  is  of  little 
consequence,  he  has  kept  them  well  distinct.  We  are  to 
judge  from  the  diction  of  Shakspeare's  more  ordinary  per- 
sonages, either  that  playwrights  in  his  day  were  expected  to 
furnish  dialogue  full  of  eloquence  and  fancy ;  or  that  in  his 
day  ordinary  people  talked  much  more  elaborately  than  now ; 
or  that  he  himself,  pen  in  hand,  effloresced  into  figures  and 
tropes  suggested  by  the  topics  of  the  talk.  In  this  instance, 
the  best  talker  is  Salarino,  and  some  of  his  conversational 
rhetoric  is  very  striking.  It  is  a  pretty  picture  of  ships  that 
he  draws  when  he  supposes  Antonio's  mind  to  be  tossing  on 
the  ocean  : — 

Argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
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"  pafjeants  of  the  sea,"  that 

Overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
Tliat  curtsey  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  witli  their  woven  wings. 

A<Tain,  how  well  the  language,  in  which  he  describes  the 
proper  anxieties  of  a  shipowner,  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
stress  of  calamity  by  which  Antonio  is  afterwards  to  be 
embarrassed. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side 
Would  scatter  all  her  species  on  the  stream  : 
Enrobe  the  roarincj  waters  irilh  my  silks  : 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing '?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad? 

In  Salauio  we  have  a  rougher  and  readier  talker — not 
without  spirit— but  decidedly  lacking  the  finish  of  Salarino. 
A  broad  hint  of  the  latter,  that  the  former  should  come  to  a 
a  full  stop  when  he  is  indulging  in  a  long  preface  to  the 
statement  that  Antonio  has  lost  a  ship,  suggests  that  he  is 
represented  as  too  talkative  ;  and  his  common-place  manner 
of  describing  Antonio's  absorption  in  his  merchandise  makes 
him  a  foil  to  Salarino,  The  interest  of  such  differences 
between  characters  who  seem  on  the  whole  mucli  alike,  is 
that  it  illustrates  the  truly  dramatic  quality  of  the  author's 
mind.  Broad,  popular  points,  Salauio  puts  well.  He  thinks 
a  supper  or  a  merry-making  "  vile  unless  it  may  be  quaintly 
ordered,"  and    he   has  full    flavoured  jests   and   puns  with 
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which  to  flout  a  Jew  as  a  hvely  Venetian  should.  With  the 
friendly  audience  of  a  club,  or  a  Rialto,  a  little  wit  goes  a 
long  way  in  deriding  a  subject  race. 

Gratiano  falls  to  the  light  comedian,  and  there  are  few 
better  parts.  This  rattle-brain  is  relieved  from  frivolity  by 
his  love  of  Bassanio,  and  he  is  thus  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Belmont  part  of  the  plot  by  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Nerissa.  Gratiano  pursues  Sliylock  from  first  to 
last  with  jokes  and  merry  insults,  and  when  his  wit  is  not 
specially  employed  he  flies  at  anything  he  sees.  "  Let  me 
play  the  fool,"  he  cries,  when  Antonio  is  pronouncing  the 
world  a  stage,  and  he  keeps  up  the  character  humorously  to 
the  end.  He  has  plenty  of  ideas,  and  they  dart  mirth- 
fully from  his  lips  in  frolicsome  abundance.  He  believes 
in  mirth  on  system,  and  improvises  that  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the 

Sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom.  gravit3%  profound  conceit; 

As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark. 

Bassanio  gives  an  exact  idea  of  Gratiano  where  he  warns 
him  that  over-wildness,  rudeness,  and  boldness  of  voice, 
though  they  become  him  happily  enough  where  he  is  known, 
"  show  something  too  liberal  "  among  strangers.  But  there 
is  always  something  in  what  he  says.  Elizabethan  characters, 
both  grave  and  gay,  are  fond  of  generalising,  and  to 
generalise  eloquently  and  with  good  illustrations  a  man 
must  have  a  mind  as  well  as  a  tongue.  Here  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  respective  styles  of  the  poetic  Salarino  and 
the  excursive  Gratiano.      They  are  standing  masqued  under 
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the  penthouse,  wondering   why  Lorenzo  does  not  corae  to 
carry  oft"  Jessica  : — 

Gratiano  :  It  is  marvel  he  outdwells  his  hour, 

For  lovers  ever  nin  before  the  clock. 

Sai.akino  :  0,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 

To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited. 

Gratiano  :  That  ever  holds.     Wlio  riseth  from  a  feast. 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse,  that  dotli  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?  All  things  tliat  are 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 
How  like  a  ynunker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay 
Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return  ; 
With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

In  passing  we  may  observe  how  fine  an  effect  of  elocution 
is  provided  by  the  repetition  of  the  expression  "the  strumpet- 
wind,"  throwing  a  fiije  emphasis  on  the  phrase  "  lean,  rent, 
and  beggared"  as  contrasted  with  the  "hugged  and 
embraced."  The  young  Venetians — doubtless  we  ought 
rather  in  this  connexion  to  think  them  young  Eliz- 
abethans— not  only  made  speeches  of  this  sort  to  each  other 
and  enjoyed  them,  but  they  thought  such  conversations  worth 
pursuing.  Lorenzo  arrives,  and  the  abduction  impends,  but 
Salarino  finds  time  to  say  to  his  companion — "  More  of  this 
hereafter."  They  have  chanced  upon  a  ha])py  vein  of 
speculation,  and  they  mean  to  recur  to  it.  I  never  read  the 
minor  pages  of  Shakspeare  without  having  it  borne  in  upon 
me — after  making  due  allowance  for  stage-heightening — that 
the  minds  of  ordinary  men  and  iiomrn  of  Elizabeth's  days 
must  have  been  better  stored,  and  in  finer,  swifter  play,  than 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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G-i-atiano's  wit  was  not  appreciated  by  Shj^lock,  and  in 
truth  it  shines  more  on  the  more  jovial  side  of  it  than  when 
it  is  provoked  into  efforts  of  denunciation.  The  tirade  in 
the  trial  scene  is  an  instance  of  the  failure  which  attends  wit 
when  it  leaps  out  of  its  genre  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling.  Shylock  easily  disposes  of  him,  advising  him 
sarcastically  to  rail  the  seal  off  the  bond  before  giving  his 
lungs  so  much  trouble,  and  then  adding,  doubtless  with  a 
shrewd  remembrance  of  the  young  man's  reputation  as  a 
wag  on  'Change : 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. 

"  Cureless  ruin  "  is  a  fine  expression,  and  indeed  the 
whole  rebuke  is  lofty.  Shylock  is  not  my  business  now  ; 
but  I  must  interpose  the  observation  that  this  is  one  of  the 
passages  that  tell  in  favour  of  the  nobler  rendering  of  the 
chief  character  of  this  play.  Many  of  the  speeches  could  be 
given — and  those  who  remember  Bobsou  iu  the  burlesque 
will  feel  this — almost  in  the  manner  and  with  the  accent 
which  we  associate  with  caricatures  of  Hebrew  gi-eed  and 
vivacity,  and  passion,  and,  so  delivered  (as  undoubtedly  they 
used  to  be)  might  not  lose  much  of  their  force  nor  even  all 
their  dignity.  But  you  cannot  imagine  this  warning  to 
Gratiano  given  otherwise  than  with  Hebraic  solemnity. 

Gratiano,  like  many  other  people,  is  funniest  when  on 
the  right  side  of  the  hedge.  Shylock's  *'  Daniel  come  to 
judgment "  has  passed  into  the  currency  of  the  world's 
speech,  but  Gratiano's  use  of  it  when  the  tables  are  turned 
on  Shylock  has  given  it  for  ever  an  ironic  tone. 

The  Nerissa  passages  are  perfect  comedy,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  A  blither,  brighter  couple  were 
never  joined  together.  Gratiano  and  Nerissa  are  as  interest- 
ing to  us  as  two  lively  friends  whom  we  know  to  be  as  worthy 
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as  they  are  entertaining.  The  relations  between  Nerissa 
and  Portia  not  only  are  delightful  in  themselves,  but  they 
seem  to  engage  the  audience  most  agreeably  in  Portia's 
experiences  with  her  suitors,  and  her  sprightly  suggestions 
herald  delightfully  the  unchequered  bliss  of  Bassanio's 
wooing  and  wedlock.  "No  more,  I  pray  thee,"  says  Portia 
to  her  man-servant. 

lam  lialf  afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high -day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa  :  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

To  which  Nerissa  promptly  replies  : — 

Bassanio.  lord  love,  if  tliy  will  it  be. 

And  Bassanio  it  is. 

This  most  fortunate  of  lovers  and  friends  is  an  instance 
of  Shakspeare's  great  enriching  gift,  by  which  the  personages 
whom  he  found  in  his  original  sources  are  refined  and 
exalted  under  the  plastic  play  of  his  modifying  invention. 
The  original  Belmont  story  not  only  is  gross,  but  has  in  it 
elements  of  barbarity,  which  make  it  in  the  last  degree 
unpleasant.  The  Bassanio  of  that  story  is,  indeed,  as 
amiable  and  just  as  he  is  canny.  But  Shakspeare  has 
ennobled  the  conception,  and  most  beautifully  filled  in  the 
outline.  To  say  that  a  man  is  worthy  of  such  love  as 
Antonio's — which  I'ulhls  the  divine  conception  of  the  highest 
human  aflection — is  to  pass  upon  him  a  splendid  eulogium  ; 
but  Bassanio  deserves  it.  We  may  presume  that  the  gallant 
had  been  somewhat  unthrifty  ;  but  when  was  a  dramatist — or 
any  one  else — really  hard  upon  a  Charles  Surface  ?  Bassanio 
had  no  other  fault.    He  did  not  even  lightly  love  for  interest, 
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and  though  he  "  went  where  money  was,"  it  was  chiefly 
because  ho  remembered  Portia  and  loved  her,  and  "  some- 
times had  received  from  her  eyes  fair  speechless  messages." 

Among  his  friends  he  is  evidently  a  favourite  and  leader. 
Like  most  of  them,  he  is  witty ;  and  his  wit  is  more 
polished.  "Good,  signors,  when  shall  we  laugh?"  is  his 
first  word  in  the  play.  "  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing,"  is  his  summary  of  that  agreeable  rattle's  con- 
versation. It  was  too  severe,  but  it  marked  the  difi"erence 
between  the  flighty  drollery  of  Gratiano  and  the  poise  of 
Bassanio's  mature  and  balanced  wit.  He  unbosoms  himself 
to  Antonio,  about  his  debts,  in  speeches  replete  with  human 
nature.  Richard  Carstone  could  not  have  composed  the 
speech  in  which  Bassanio  expounds  to  Antonio — of  whom 
he  is  going  to  borrow — the  immortal  principle  of  shooting 
another  arrow  after  one  that  you  have  lost ;  but  he  would 
have  proposed  a  further  loan  with  exactly  the  same  logic 
though  with  much  inferior  rhetoric.  The  faith  with  which 
successive  generations  of  debtors  and  borrowers  continue  to 
believe,  from  age  to  age,  that  when  you  have  lost  one  arrow 
you  are  sure  to  find  it  if  you  shoot  its  fellow  of  the  self-same 
flight  the  self-same  way,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
in  human  nature.  Such  success  in  the  policy  as  Bassanio 
reaped  is,  however,  rare.  With  him  even,  especially  con- 
sidering the  caskets,  this  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture.  But 
in  no  other  part  of  his  character  does  he  show  any  weakness. 

He  is  the  first  to  treat  the  merry  bond  seriously.  When 
Antonio  smilingly  accepts  Shylock's  whimsical  proposal,  and 
says  "  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew,"  Bassanio  protests 
that  he  shall  seal  to  no  such  bond  for  him.  He  would 
rather  dwell  in  his  necessity.  He  discerns  the  grave 
possibilities,  when  as  yet  the  others  arc  only  tickled  by  the 
jest.  He  "loves  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind."  One 
desires,  in  such  a  case,  to  know  the  depths  of  a  character. 
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Was  Bassanio  merely  the  favourite  friend  of  Antonio,  or  was 
he  truly  worthy  to  be  so  ?  An  answer  is  forthcominf^  in  the 
speech  on  the  caskets,  when  he  is  about  to  venture  for 
Portia's  hand.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  lead  suggest 
to  him  some  fine  discriminations  in  which  we  may  trace  his 
own  sensibilities.  He  reflects  first  on  the  deception  of  the 
world  by  ornament;  the  seasoning  with  a  gracious  voice  of 
tainted  pleas  in  law ;  the  blessing  of  errors  in  religion  by 
sober  brows ;  the  brave  outsides  of  blustering  cowards 
"  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  as  stairs  of  sand  ;  "  on  beauty 
purchased  by  weight — 

Tlie  seeminj,'  truth  wliioh  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  tlie  wisest. 

Those  who  read  the  Bassanio  speeches  and  remember  the 
Mercy  speech  of  Portia  will  be  of  opinion  that  in  their  after 
life  they  would  never  be  in  want  of  intellectual  resource. 
Nor  need  Portia  pine  for  compliments.  This  is  a  vein  that 
runs  into  conceits  in  Shakspeare,  but  Bassanio's  conceits  are 
better  than  most ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  conceits 
generally  throughout  the  play.  There  is  a  glow  of  life  in  it 
that  fuses  improbabilities.  We  may  doubt  sometimes 
whether  at  great  moments  people  could  be  so  sententious, 
but  at  least  we  must  admit  that  Bassanio's  words  realise  to 
us  the  very  essence  of  the  situation.  Thus  after  ho  has 
drawn  the  great  prize  from  the  leaden  casket : 

Like  one  of  two,  contending  in  a  prize 
Tliat  thinks  lie  hixtli  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  sttuid  I.  even  so. 

Observe  to  his  credit  that  at  the  first  Bassanio  tells  Portia 
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he  is  poor.  It  is  nothing  against  him  that  when  the  friend, 
to  whom  he  is  so  deeply  indebted,  is  in  danger  of  having  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  bond  to  the  Jew,  Portia's  husband 
advances  pleas  of  equity  against  those  of  law.  If  Shylock 
insists  on  the  sanguinary  penalty  when  his  money  several 
times  over  is  offered  to  him. 

It  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  And  I  beseech  you, 

he  appeals  to  the  Court — 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong. 

The  answer  of  Portia,  then  acting  as  assessor,  is  well 
thought  out  and  tersely  packed  into  impregnable  language. 
We  read  in  it  that  strong,  stern,  helplessness  of  law  in  the 
presence  of  legal  injustice  which  is  an  ever-present  though 
not  always  equally  cruel  phenomenon  of  civilisation. 

It  must  not  be  ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 

Can  alter  a  decree  established : 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent : 

And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example 

Will  rush  into  the  State. 

It  is  useful  to  have  this  thus  set  down,  because  it  is 
desirable  to  be  reminded  of  the  obligation  of  permanent  law 
as  law,  since  this  is  for  the  security  of  society,  and  should 
tend  also  to  care  and  justice  and  humanity  in  the  making  of 
laws.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  to  the  Venetians 
with  the  freedom  of  their  city  hanging  upon  their  enforce- 
ment of  the  Jew's  vengeance,  the  obligation  must  have  been 
a  very  severe  trial.  And  as  some  in  these  days  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  ruthlessly  enforcing 
legal  injustice,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  Venice  was  not 
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Britain.  The  middle  ages  were  not  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  was  a  play  and  not  real  life.  Meekly  as  Antonio  bared 
his  bosom  and  bade  Bassanio  tell  his  wife  "  the  process  of 
bis  end," — say  "how  he  loved  him," — "speak  him  fair  in 
death,  and  when  the  tale  was  told,  bid  her  be  judge  whether 
Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love," — if  the  Jew's  knife  had  been 
plunged  nearest  his  heart,  Shylock's  life  thereafter  could 
hardly  have  been  protected.  '*  Repent  not  you,"  says 
Antonio, 

That  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt. 

But  if  such  black  and  savage  injustice  had  fallen  by  law 
on  many,  there  would  have  been  revolt.  Above  all,  the 
highest  and  most  peremptory  teaching  of  such  incidents  is, 
not  the  supreme  excellence  of  formally  and  coldly  enforcing 
arbitrary  laws,  but  the  prime  and  immediate  obligation  of 
abrogating  them.  In  this  case,  happily,  the  law  had  in  its 
own  technicalities  security  against  its  thi;eatening  cruelty ; 
and,  as  for  Bassanio,  when  law  is  laid  aside,  and  injustice 
has  been  prevented,  we  leave  him  side  by  side  with  his 
friend,  and  swearing  fond  fealty  to  his  wife  by  her  own  fair 
eyes,  wherein  he  sees  himself. 

Of  Portia,  a  volume  might  be  written,  but  every  line 
would  have  a  tremor  in  it,  lest  this  matchless  creation  should 
be  dulled  or  blemished  in  recital  or  description.  She,  too, 
begins  sadly,  and  fancies  that  her  "  little  body  is  aweary  of 
this  great  world,"  but,  her  sadness,  unlike  Antonio's,  has  a 
reason — videlicet,  a  love  cause.  She  may  well  be  depressed 
by  the  eccentric  and  compulsory  provision  which  her 
deceased  father  has  made  for  her  choosing  a  husband  ;  but 
her  natural  temperament  is  buoyant.  Her  wit  keeps  it  com- 
pany, and  she  revels  in  the  humours  of  life,  and  in  the 
laughing   iivrliut'ss  of  a   Hprigbtly  young  womanhood.      She 
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never  gij^gles  or  chatters.  She  keeps  the  mind  of  the  listener 
going.  You  can  always  say  why  you  admire  her,  apart  from 
her  beauty.  She  touches  all  sorts  of  subjects  as  if  her  eyes 
shed  rays  of  sunlight.  If  what  she  says  is  not  always  new,  it 
is  always  newly  put.  You  feel  it  to  be  set  off,  as  she  says  it, 
with  all  the  grace  and  prettiness  and  strength  of  a  healthy, 
happy,  beautiful  lady,  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  in  every 
sense  opulent,  and  whose  airy  spirits  never  yet  were  weighted 
with  a  serious  load.  Yet  she  is  not  frivolous.  A  bright 
philosophy  informs  her  thoughts ;  a  generous  judgment 
guides  her  conclusions  ;  an  earnest  and  undoubting  affection 
inspires  her  likings  and  her  hopes. 

Her  lightest  words  have  sober  references.  For  instance, 
considering  what  is  to  follow,  it  is  curious  how,  early  in  the 
play,  she  hits  on  the  legal  principle  that  an  offender  should 
not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Again,  observing  the  argu- 
mentative elaboration  with  which  Arragou  reasons  himself 
up  to  a  choice  of  a  wrong  casket,  she  exclaims — 

O  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

She  is  one  of  that  happy  order  of  women  who  can  afford 
to  be  playful  with  domestics.  "  Where  is  my  lady  ?  "  says  a 
servant.  "  Here  !  What  would  my  lord  ?  "  says  Portia.  Do 
what  she  may,  say  what  she  will,  we  recognise  that  ideal  type 
of  abounding,  free-hearted,  free-handed,  free-minded,  free- 
spoken  womanhood,  which,  when  also  fair,  good,  just,  and 
kind,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  perfection  anywhere, 
except  in  lago's  sketch  of  a  paragon.  The  chivalrous 
masquerading  adventure,  in  order  to  save  Antonio,  comes  in 
and  crowns  the  affluent  conception  with  noble  enterprise, 
as  if  to  shut  out  lago's  ironical  conclusion,  that  "  such  a 
wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were,  should  suckle  fools,  and 
chronicle  small  beer." 
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How  exquisitely  the  love  passages  are  wrought  need  not 
be  said.  A  more  delicate  piece  of  half,  but  only  half-veiled 
ardour  does  not  exist  than  the  speech  of  Portia  to  Bassanio, 
in  which  she  begs  him  to  delay  his  choice  between  the  three 
caskets.  If  such  a  gossamer  fabric  of  love,  and  whim,  and 
partly  playful  scruple,  can  have  a  moral,  it  is  this,  that  cold- 
ness is  never  good  or  admirable  in  a  woman  who  loves, 
except  in  proportion  as  she  lacks  the  grace  and  policy 
which  are  the  distinctive  glory  of  her  sex.  The  delightful 
speech  before  her  Hercules  makes  his  fray  is  not  only  an 
example  of  the  delightful  management  of  conceits  which  is 
conspicuous  in  this  play,  but  is  a  rare  and  subtle  texture  of 
tenderness,  tearfulness,  and  feminine  fancy.  "  Let  me  " 
says  Bassanio,  rousing  himself  with  swimming  eyes  from  a 
dreamy  dialogue  of  hinted  love — "  Let  me  to  my  fortune  and 
the  caskets."     And  she  replies — 

Away  then':  I  am  locked  in  one  of  them  : 

If  you  do  love  me  you  will  find  me  out. — 

Nerissa  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. — 

Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  ; 

Then,  if  lie  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 

Fading  in  music.     That  the  comparison 

May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  he  the  stream 

And  watery  doath-hed  for  him.    He  may  win  : 

And  what  is  music  then  ?  Then  music  is 

Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 

To  a  new  crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is, 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 

That  creep  into  the  dreaniiug  bridegroom's  ear. 

And  summon  him  to  maiTiage.     Now  he  goes. 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 

Than  young  Alcides  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea  monster  :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go  Hercules  ! 

liivf  thou,  I  live  : — With  much  much  more  disuiav 

I  view  the  sight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 
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In  the  yet  lovelier,  because  unconstrained,  speech  in 
which  Portia  gives  herself  to  Bassanio  after  he  has  chosen 
the  right  casket,  we  perceive  the  truth  as  well  as  the  beauty 
with  which  Shakspeare  has  developed  the  character.  She  is 
now  free  to  speak,  and  freedom  makes  her  serious.  "  An 
unlesson'd  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised :  happy  in  this,  she 
is  not  yet  so  old  but  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this,  she 
is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  may  learn." 

Happiest  of  all,  is  that  lier  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

How  little  she  needed  training— what  an  apt  scholar 
such  a  nature  is — is  illustrated  when  Portia  comments  ou 
the  friendship  between  Antonio  and  her  lord. 

In  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  needs  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit : 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio. 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord. 

In  her  most  serious  moments,  however,  she  is  jocose,  and 
it  is  in  a  mood,  outwardly,  of  raillery  that  she  sets  out  with 
Nerissa  to  play  the  part  of  a  doctor  learned  in  the  law.  Her 
humorous  anticipations  of  their  adventure,  her  sketch  of  the 
young  men  of  her  time,  her  amusement  at  the  prospect 
of  Nerissa  and  she  seeing  their  husbands,  are  in  a  vein  of 
high  comedy  which  some  might  think  unwomanly.  Naturally 
combined  with  earnest  purpose,  fine  accomplishments,  and 
thorough  mental  cultivation,  it  draws  from  us  the  admission 
that  the  earlier  dramatists  had  an  art,  which  has  been  lost, 
of  boldly  conceiving  handsome,  lively,  intellectual  women, 
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with  a  dash  of  audacity,  and  more  than  a  dash  of  adventur- 
ous fun.  Whether  women,  too,  have  changed — whether 
increased  refinement  has  made  the  ice  thin — whether  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  as  it  must  have  been  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  for  women  to  be  as  frank  as  fair,  as  free  in  converse  as 
they  are  virtuous  in  heart,  as  capable  as  men  of  intellectual 
and  politic  prowess,  and  yet  devoid  of  the  assumption  and 
aflectation  which  rob  female  ability  of  feminine  charm — 
these  are  not  questions  of  dramatic  or  literary  criticism. 

When  Portia  comes  into  court,  she  is  acting.  Not  only 
is  an  actress  playing  Portia,  but  Portia  is  playing  the  part  of 
"a  wise  young  judge."  This  gives  great  subtlety  to  her 
share  in  the  scene.  How  well  she  plays  her  part  is  a 
commonplace  of  literature.  There  have  been  niceties  of 
criticism  on  it  which  have  not  discredited  its  consistent 
beauty.  Blackstoue  was  prosaic  enough  to  say  that  it  was  a 
little  out  of  character  for  Portia  to  refer  Shylock  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this.  It  would  never  occur  to 
Portia  that  she  need  go  out  of  Christianity  for  her  argu- 
ments. Moreover,  if  she  had  thought  of  it,  she  might 
justly  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  principle  of 
salvation  by  mercy,  and  that  of  rendering  deeds  of  mercy  if 
we  expect  mercy  for  ourselves,  deserve  to  be  received  of  all 
men,  without  distinction  of  dogmatic  basis.  The  whirligig 
of  criticism  brings  in  its  revenges,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  known  before  it  was  adopted  by  our 
Saviour,  a  man  so  deeply  imbued  as  Shylock  with  the 
common  lore  of  his  religion  may  have  been  as  well  prepared 
as  any  Christian  to  give  weight  to  Portia's  argument  that 
"  we  do  pray  for  mercy." 

What  has  fastened  itself  on  the  mind  of  men  in  Portia's 
part  in  the  trial  scene  is  the  sublime  pathos,  the  unanswer- 
able argument  of  the  speech  on  mtrcy — which  has  probably 
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softened  more  hearts  than  any  other  piece  of  literature, 
in  so  far  as  hearts  can  be  softened  by  thoughts — and  the 
ever-beautiful  figure  of  the  fair  young  lawyer,  pleading 
with  the  implacable  Jew  like  an  angel  of  clemency,  and 
anon  condemning  him  almost  as  serenely,  with  countenance 
scarcely  changed,  and  aspect  still  heavenly,  like  an  angel  of 
justice.  Only  later,  and  by  deliberate  mental  operation — 
chiefly  as  I  have  said  above,  owing  to  the  enlarging  scope  of 
the  best  acting  of  Shylock— has  come  the  settled,  humane 
conviction,  that  all  the  barbarism  was  not  on  the  Jew's  side. 
Though  he  was  barbarous,  the  Christians  of  that  period  were 
not  entitled— perhaps  the  men  of  no  period  have  yet  been 
entitled — to  look  down  from  a  height  of  absolute  superiority 
on  him.  His  most  savage  claim  was  but  bettering  their 
instruction,  and  even  returning  evil  for  special  evil,  that 
had  been  lately  done  to  him — by  Christians,  as  Christians  to 
him  as  a  Jew — racking  and  tearing  his  heart  as  he  and  his 
associates  well  knew,  not  less  terribly  than  Antonio  would 
suffer  if  the  pound  of  flesh  were  exacted.  Shall  we  ever 
reach  the  time  when  without  shame  of  face  or  heart,  we  may 
condemn  and  execrate  intolerance  and  racial  prejudice  ? 

Meanwhile,  like  a  monument  of  Heaven's  kindness,  which 
blesses  the  just  and  the  unjust,  Portia  stands  winning  all 
the  ages  over  to  gentle  doctrines  of  charity  and  mercy,  which 
even  she,  with  all  her  sweetness,  only  forensically  under- 
stood. It  is  the  glory  of  all  goodness  and  justice  to  be  fully 
revealed  only  in  the  Abstract.  It  is  in  the  abstract  that  the 
errand  doctrine  of  this  Trial  Scene  can  never  be  challenged 
by  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  must  be  read  for  ever,  emblazoned 
upon  the  firmament  of  civilisation  ;  at  once  the  charter  of  the 
weak  and  the  code  of  the  strong.  But  it  is  a  not  less  happy 
truth  that,  if  the  Abstract  is  the  sole  standard,  the  Personal 
touches  our  hearts  more  nearly  and  wins  us  sooner  to  the 
Right.     Many  a    man,  at  whose  door   Mercy  would   knock 
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loudly  aud  solemuly  iu  vain,  relents  if  fair  Portia's  memory 
do  but  touch  him  on  the  shoulder  ? 

There  are  three  couples  of  lovers  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  We  have  yet  to  speak  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 
The  elopement  of  the  latter,  contrived  and  brought  off  so 
light-heartedly  by  several  young  Venetians,  has  been  as 
lightly  regarded  by  centuries  of  readers  and  playgoers — all 
because  Jessica  is  pretty  and  pleasant.  I  am  not  in  love 
with  her.  I  cannot  get  over  her  conduct  to  her  father.  She 
courts  well,  talks  well,  picks  up  friends  with  the  readiness  of 
her  race,  aud  would  probably  flirt  well,  but  that  Jewesses 
are  somewhat  constant.  But  she  was  an  abominably  bad 
daughter.  Her  leaving  her  father,  and  her  allusions  to  her 
home  in  conversation,  show  her  to  have  been  on  that  side  of 
conduct  heartless,  shallow,  unprincipled,  and  felonious — a 
very  reprehensible,  and  at  that  stage  of  her  existence, 
vulgar-souled  girl,  however  nice  she  may  have  been  to  know 
and  run  away  with.  Only  very  bad  conduct  towards  her, 
on  the  part  of  her  father,  could  palliate  her  conduct,  and 
it  is  incredible  that  he  behaved  seriously  ill  to  her  at  all. 
Shakspeare  could  not  help  knowing  exactly  the  sort  of  easily- 
led-away,  promptly-flippant  young  person  Jessica  must  be  to 
behave  as  she  did,  and  when  Shakspeare  knew  anything  he 
was  obliged  to  be  true  to  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
supposed  that  he  regarded  Jessica  otherwise  than  with  liking 
or  expected  any  one  to  disapprove  of  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
looked  for  that  opinion  will  change.  Nevertheless  she  was 
utterly  unfilial ;  incapable  of  her  father's  passion  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  people.  In  their  home  she  saw 
nothing  but  squalour  and  gloom.  She  did  not  seek  to 
brighten  it,  but  to  run  away  from  it.  The  house  was  *'hell," 
she  says,  and  she  liked  Launcelot  Gobbo  because  he  was  "  a 
merry  devil,"  aud  made  the  place  less  tedious.     She  thought 
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it  no  sin  to  be  ashamed  of  being  her  father's  child.  As  she 
parts  with  the  old  man  for  the  last  time  she  jauntily 
exclaims  in  soliloquy  :— 

Farewell,  and  if  my  fortune  be  nut  crossed 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost. 

She  has  pretty  ways  when  she  gets  to  Belmont,  and  no 
honeymoon  love-making  could  be  more  charming  than  hers 
and  Lorenzo's,  on  that  beautiful  night  in  the  garden  there. 
I  am  no  more  insensible  than  Portia  and  the  others  to  her 
fascinations ;  but,  as  she  prattles,  the  forlorn  ravings  of  old 
Shylock,  when  he  lost  her,  come  back  into  my  ears,  and 
Jessica  seems  to  spoil  the  moonlight.  Yet  we  must,  in 
fairness,  remember  that  she  usually  saw  the  worst  aspect  of 
her  father's  character,  for  he  was  likely  to  be  mean  and 
querulous,  and  that  it  is  a  common  circumstance  for  girls  of 
shallow  character  to  be  alienated  from  their  homes  by  the 
poorness  and  the  dulness  of  them.  Besides,  a  modern 
French  poet  says  that  all  women  have  moonlight  in  their 
souls. 

Lorenzo,  her  husband,  is  a  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
with  many  pleasant  and  profitable  ideas,  but  with  that  side 
of  his  character  which  would  deter  him  from  despoiling  a 
Jew  wholly  uncultivated.  His  first  important  speech,  in 
which  he  speculates  on  the  wealth  Jessica  will  purloin  for 
him,  is  as  low-minded  as  any  cynic  could  desire ;  but  when 
not  talking  of  Shylock  he  talks  well.  The  words  in  which 
he  compliments  Portia  on  her  god-like  amity  in  bearing 
Bassanio's  absence  for  Antonio's  sake  are  well  chosen.  His 
description  of  punsters,  who  "  for  a  tricksy  word  defy  the 
matter,"  has  point  in  it.  His  sweet  talk  in  the  garden  with 
Jessica  is  moonlight  distilled  into  words.  The  scene,  the 
sounds,  the  stillness,  all  are  there ;  and  not  in  a  mere 
sensuous  vehicle,  for  you  may  sit  long  and  think  worthily  on 
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a  summer  night  of  many  a  pregnant  text  in  this  lambent 
mosaic. 

Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 

And  jet  no  matter; — VVhy  should  we  go  in? 

My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 

Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 

And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

How  sweet  the  moonhght  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  j'oung  eyed  cherubins : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

We  will  return  for  a  moment  to  this  last  act  of  the  play, 
when  we  have  briefly  disposed  of  the  remaining  characters. 
Of  Gobbo  and  his  father  I  will  say  nothing.  They  are 
Shakspcarian  clowns,  and  Launcelot  is  full  of  the  usual 
quaint  drollery.  The  "highday  wit"  of  Portia's  servant  in 
introducing  Bassanio  is  quite  a  splash  of  Euphuism  in 
Act  2.  Salerio,  another  Venetian  gentleman,  if  he  is 
another,  and  not  Salariuo,  adds  to  the  many  descriptions  of 
the  Jew,  by  a  sketch  of  his  demeanour  during  the  abeyance 
of  the  bond.  The  Duke  is  well  drawn  as  president  of  the 
court,  and  expresses  himself  with  proper  freedom  as  to  the 
suit  which  Shylock  follows.  Among  the  suitors  the  Prince 
of  Morocco  is  a  sort  of  wooden  Othello.  His  long  speeches, 
however,  are  wearisome — the  worst  sort  of  Shakspcarian 
writing— length  and  windiness  for  no  sort  of  purpose. 
Arrugon  is  well  marked  out  as  a  proud  juoraiist,  but  he  also 
is  too  long  for  stage  consumption. 
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Act  the  fifth  I  have  called  the  most  exquisite  anti-climax 
in  dramatic  literature.  Shakspeare,  in  many  cases,  lets  his 
characters  linger  on  the  stage  after  the  audience  begin  to  long 
for  the  curtain.  In  this  instance  he  brings  most  of  them 
back  again  to  be  welcomed  with  quiet  but  intensest  ecstacy. 
If  that  pretty  line,  "a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  "  had  not 
been  written,  surely,  some  one  would  have  murmured  it 
extempore,  in  gazing  on  the  last  act  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  serious  interest  has  ended  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Shylock  from  the  court.  The  Jew  comes  not 
again.  But  there  is  Belmont  bathed  in  the  moonlight  far 
away.  Two  of  the  married  lovers  are  there  keeping  house 
for  Portia.  Portia  and  Nerissa  must  return  there  post  haste. 
Bassanio,  Grratiano,  the  redeemed  Antonio,  have  the  same 
destination.  All  things  end,  however  troublous.  If  things 
end  not  troublously,  those  who  have  gone  through  anxiety 
and  vicissitude,  settle  down,  or  glide  into  the  usual  course  of 
life.  If  this  can  be  made  interesting,  it  may  form  a  fine 
closing  episode  for  a  drama,  all  the  interest  of  which  is  over 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  Such  was  Shakspeare's  idea, 
and  it  works  out  triumphantly.  The  imagination,  aided  by 
the  pretty  colloquies  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  easily  realises 
the  soft  Italian  air,  the  moonlit  night,  the  towers  of  Belmont. 
Reality  is  closely  studied.  The  characters  arrive  by  degrees. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  bland  country  seat,  thus  alive  in  the 
midst  of  a  summer  night,  is  difi'used  around.  The  spirit  of 
the  placid,  moving,  sparkling  picture  inspires  the  meditations 
of  the  dramatis  personcs,  as  well  as  the  sensibilities  of  the 
audience.  The  dialogue  of  Portia  and  Nerissa,  beginning 
"  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall,"  touches  to  the 
finest  degree  of  natural  thoughtfulness  the  quiet  notes  of  the 
scene.  Then  as  the  torches  burn  brighter,  and  the  bustle 
thickens,  the  comedy  revives.  The  husbands  have  parted 
with  their  rings  and  must  explain  themselves.     The  audience 
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enjoy  the  seeming  quarrel,  while  Antonio  stands  sorrowful 
and  half-moody  by — it  being  more  than  even  his  sadness 
bargained  for  to  make  mischief  between  his  friends.  Then 
all  is  cleared  up,  and  Jessica  is  enriched  with  gold,  and  the 
other  lovers  with  prospects  of  indescribable  happiness.  "  It 
is  almost  morning,"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  at 
an  end. 
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EPIGRAMMATIC   LITERATURE. 
By  RICHARD   STEEL. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  wandered,  iu  the  pleasant  years  of  the 
past,  along  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream  which  finds  its 
way  over  beds  of  clay  slate  rock  to  the  sea.  Here  and  there 
it  is  traversed  and  almost  impeded  by  ridges  of  quartz,  which 
were  originally  veins  in  the  clay  slate,  but  which,  owing  to 
their  harder  substance,  have  remained,  whilst  the  softer 
stone  which  once  enshrined  them  has  been  worn  away  by 
the  constant  rush  of  the  water  and  the  solid  particles  which 
the  current  brings  with  it.  In  much  the  same  manner  the 
great  stream  of  time  flowing  over  the  intellectual  remains  of 
extinct  humanity  sweeps  into  the  ocean  of  forgetfulness  the 
great  mass  of  the  literature  of  the  generations  which  have 
passed  away,  but  leaves  behind  it  fresh  and  unworn  certain 
lesser  forms  of  literary  effort.  As  biologists  tell  us  that 
some  minor  living  beings  possess  a  greater  power  of  per- 
sistence and  indestructibility  than  others  of  more  pretentious 
and  elaborate  constitution,  so  it  is,  certainly,  iu  their  kind 
and  degree,  with  those  forms  of  poetical  and  prose  com- 
position to  which  the  title  of  epigrammatic  may  fairly  be 
applied. 

This  Epigrammatic  Literature,  then,  may  be  classitied  as 
consisting  primarily  of  the  epigram  proper,  the  anecdote,  the 
proverb,  the  aphorism,  and  the  apophthegm.  Such  a  classi- 
fication may,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  as  provisionally  sufficient, 
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although,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage  of  this  paper,  it  is 
not  one  of  a  rigid  and  scientific  character.  But  it  is  con- 
venient to  adopt  it  as  our  starting  point,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  at  once  to  illustrate  the  first  position  which  we  should 
hear  in  mind,  which  is  that  the  approach  to  immortality 
which  the  various  forms  of  epigrammatic  literature  attain  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  their  terseness,  lucidity,  and 
point.  Attracting  attention  by  their  aptness,  and  easily 
remembered  in  virtue  of  their  brevity,  they  find  their  way 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  and  hardly  need  to  be 
either  enshrined  in  verse,  or  recorded  in  print,  in  order  to 
secure  their  journey  safe  and  unscathed  through  generations 
and  centuries  of  the  life  of  humanity. 

As  might  indeed  be  inferred,  from  the  definition  I  have 
given  to  the  term,  "  Epigrammatic  Literature,"  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  coeval  with  literature  itself,  the  most  important 
survivals  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  ancients  bear- 
ing much  of  this  character,  and  probably  owing  in  a  high 
degree  their  preservation  in  popular  regard  to  the  Attic  salt 
of  the  epigrammatic  passages  which  they  contain.  Thus 
ancient  history,  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  real  social 
facts  of  past  times,  is  a  tissue  of  anecdote,  as  may  be  seen 
for  example  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch.  And 
the  sacred  literatures  of  the  great  religions  again  abound 
also  in  epigrammatic  matter,  mainly  of  course  of  the  didactic 
kind,  a  fact  which  is  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  books  of 
Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  which 
receives  abundant  illustration  in  those  discourses  upon  which 
the  Christian  world  looks  with  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  reverence.  The  most  convenient  illustrations,  however, 
which,  considering  the  usages  of  our  Society,  I  can  venture 
to  give  of  the  manner  in  which  epigrammatic  forms  thus 
permeate  the  best  literature,  are  supplied  by  the  compara- 
tively modern  writings  of  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists, 
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and  those  of  one  or  two  other  English  poets.  The  well 
known  lines  *  : — 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  tlie  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-hght 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

form  a  true  epigram  of  the  Grecian  type. 
So  again  the  passage  1  :  — 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is — spotless  reputation  :  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

constitutes  another  epigram  of  the  same  type,  although,  in 
qualification  of  such  a  statement,  we  may  indeed  rightly 
claim  that  our  Bard  of  Avon,  even  in  epigrammatic  excel- 
lence alone,  so  far  surpassed  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Greek, 
that  the  phrase  "  of  Grecian  type,"  as  applied  to  his  finished 
efforts,  becomes  too  limited  and  inadequate  for  the  occasion. 
For  the  memory  of  every  Shakespearian  student  will  supply 
iiim  with  scores  of  these  gems  of  thought,  and  he  will 
recognise  in  them  not  only  the  highest  efforts  of  their 
author's  literary  genius,  but  also  the  fact  that  it  is  in  these 
particular  passages  that  that  genius  has  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  his  powers  of  verbal  recollection. 

Amongst  other  English  poets,  Pope,  and  his  great 
admirer,  Byron,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  the  epigram- 
matic form  of  many  of  their  passages.  And  it  is  notable 
that,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  and,  although  some  audacious 
critics  dare  to  question  the  claims  of  Pope  to  be  regarded  as 
a  poet  at  all,  he  who  is  certainly,  after  Shakespeare,  the  moat 

*  Kinp  John,  Act  iv,  f  King  Kichard  II,  Act  i. 
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epigrammatic  of  English  versifiers  is  also  by  much  the  most 
frequently  quoted.     His  passages  : — 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

And  many  others  that  might  be  cited,  are  all  true  epigrams, 
and  will  ever  keep  their  firm  hold  upon  the  memories  of 
many  who  to  their  loss  have  never  studied  as  they  ought, 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  and  the  Essay  on  Man. 

Well  indeed  might  Dean  Swift,  who  was  himself  a 
master  of  condensation,  write  : — 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine ; 
While  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 

Of  the  poets  whose  writings  are  less  copious,  Gray  is 
specially  remarkable  for  his  epigrammatic  style,  and  as  two  of 
his  verses  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  eff'orts  of  the  kind 
in  our  language,  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  them  here. 
They  are  both  taken,  as  you  will  observe,  from  his  Elegy  :— 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour : — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave, 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

It  is,  however,  evidently  impossible  to  deal  with  our 
subject  to-night  upon  lines  so  extensive  as  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  epigrammatic  form  enters  into 
much  of  our  best  literature  would  suggest.  We  merely  refer 
to,  and  have  illustrated  this  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
at  the  outset  some  adequate  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  epigram- 
matic literature  taken  as  a  whole,  and  now  dismiss  this  more 
general  aspect  of  the  matter,  with  the  suggestion  that  to 
follow  it  up  adequately  would  furnish  a  wide  field  of  intellec- 
tual charm  to  those  who  delight  to  cull  the  choicest  blooms 
in  the  winding  and  pleasing  side-paths  of  literary  research. 
We  will  ourselves  keep  to  the  main  avenue,  and  restrain 
our  further  dissertation  within  reasonable  limits,  by  dealing 
chiefly  with  those  epigrammatic  forms  only  which  have  not 
remained  bedded  in  any  original  matrix,  but  which  lie 
scattered  in  sparkling  profusion  upon  the  surface  of  the 
literary  world  around  us. 

The  first  notable  collection,  then,  in  profane  literature,  of 
these  isolated  literary  treasures,  is  to  be  found  in  what  is 
called  the  Greek  Anthology,  a  collection  of  some  4,500 
epigrams,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  composed  from  time  to 
time  during  many  centuries  by  a  great  number  of  different 
authors.  The  epigram,  so  far  as  the  Greeks  were  concerned, 
was,  it  happens,  the  subject  of  a  very  clear  and  distinct 
evolution.  As  the  etymology  of  the  word  implies,  an 
epigram,  with  them,  originally  meant  an  inscription.  These 
inscriptions  were  used  by  them,  in  the  first  instance,  either 
to  commemorate  the  dead  (a  custom  which  we  ourselves  still 
practise  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  inscriptions  on 
tombstones  and  memorial  tablets),  to  record  the  erection  of 
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some  building,  or  to  signalise  acme  other  notable  occwrrence 
of  a  public  character.  Now  the  ancient  Greek  used  stone  as 
his  building  material,  and  thus  got  into  the  way  of  engraving 
what  he  had  to  say  upon  stone,  or,  in  some  instances,  upon 
metal.  And  it  was  very  probably  this  circumstance,  quite  as 
much  as  his  natural  good  taste,  that  impressed  him  with  the 
importance  of  condensing  his  inscriptions  into  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Some  illustrations  of  these  original  epigram- 
matic inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  early 
Greek  literature.  Thus  Herodotus  gives  us  several,  the 
most  notable  of  which  relates  to  the  gallant  defence  by  the 
Spartans  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the  myriads 
of  Xerxes.     He  tells  us  that  this  epigram  ran  as  follows  : — 

Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedflemonians,  that  we  lie  here,  obedient  to 
their  commands.* 

A  still  more  ancient  inscription  of  this  character  is  pre- 
served, which  is  attributed  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  and  which  has  been  translated  as 
follows  f : — 

Sculptured  in  brass,  a  virgin  bright, 

On  Midas'  tomb  I  stand, 

While  water  cools,  while  flowers  delight, 

While  rivers  part  the  land  ; 

While  ocean  girds  the  earth  around ; 

While,  with  retm-ning  day, 

Phoebus  returns,  and  night  is  crowned 

By  Luna's  glittering  ray  ; 

So  long  as  these  shall  last  will  I, 

A  monument  of  woe, 

Declare  to  every  passer  by 

That  Midas  sleeps  below. 

It  was  not,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  long  before  the 

*  Book  vii,  228. 
t  Collections  f rum  Greek  Anthology,  Merivale,  1833. 
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Greek,  with  his  natural  taste  and  refiDement,  saw  that  the 
terse  mode  of  expression,  which  was  so  couvenient  for  the 
purpose  of  inscription  upon  stone,  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  other  purposes.  It  was  obviously  suited  to 
engrave  anything  upon  the  nobler  material  of  the  human 
memory,  and  thus,  in  time,  became  the  vehicle  of  the  many 
beautiful  thoughts  which,  in  the  form  of  the  epigrams  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  have  furnished  a  mine  of  poetic  wealth  to 
writers  of  later  date.  These  Greek  epigrams,  however, 
differed  considerably  from  the  short  poems  to  which  the  term 
would  now  be  applied.  In  the  more  restricted  use  of  the 
word  in  the  present  day,  the  terra  epigram  has  become 
specialised,  and  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  short  poetical 
effusions  answering  to  the  following  description,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  itself  an  epigram,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  an 
unknown  author : — 

The  qualities  all  in  a  bee  that  we  meet, 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fail ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 
And  a  sting  should  be  felt  in  its  tail. 

But  the  Greek  epigrams  of  the  Anthology  were  usually 
bees  without  stings,  and  were  not  always  by  any  means  little. 
Many  of  them  were  rather,  in  fact,  what  we  should  now  term 
sonnets.  However,  I  have  selected  for  the  needful  purpose 
of  illustration  one  or  two  which  do  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  modern  conception  of  the  epigram.  Thus  Sappho 
sings  in  a  very  practical  mood '"'  : — 

We;iltli  without  virtue  is  a  dangerous  guest. 
Who  holds  them  mingled  is  supremely  bleat. 

Ariphron  of  Sicyon  again,  in  lines  which,  as  translated  by 
the  poet  Cowper,  remind  us  strongly  of  Milton's  beautiful 

*  Merivale,  np.  cit. 
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"  L'Allegro,"  and  were  very  probably  present  to  Milton's 
mind  when  he  penned  that  poem,  thus  apostrophises  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health  : — 

Eldest  born  of  powers  divine  ! 
Bless'd  Hygeia  !  be  it  mine 
To  enjoy  what  thou  canst  give, 
And  henceforth  with  thee  to  live : 
For  in  power  if  pleasure  be, 
Wealth  or  numerous  progeny, 
Or  in  amorous  embrace, 
Where  no  spy  infests  the  place ; 
Or  in  aught  that  Heaven  bestows 
To  alleviate  human  woes, 
When  the  wearied  heart  despairs 
Of  a  respite  from  its  cares  ; 
These  and  every  true  delight 
Flourish  only  in  thy  sight ; 
And  the  Sister  Graces  three 
Owe  themselves,  their  youth  to  thee  ; 
Without  whom  we  may  possess 
Much,  but  never  happiness. 

Another  very   beautiful   survival   of  Sappho's    muse   is 
translated  as  follows  *  : — 

Unknown,  unheeded,  shalt  thou  die. 
And  no  memorial  shall  proclaim 
That  once  beneath  the  upper  sky 
Thou  hadst  a  being  and  a  name. 

For  never  to  the  Muses'  bowers 
Didst  thou  with  glowing  heart  repair ; 
Nor  ever  intertwine  the  flowers 
That  fancy  strews  unniunbered  there. 

Doomed  o'er  that  dreary  realm  alone. 
Shunned  by  the  gentler  shades,  to  go  ; 
Nor  friend  shall  soothe,  nor  parent  own 
The  child  of  sloth,  the  Muses'  foe. 

*  Merivale,  op.  cit. 
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A  much  later,  but  unknown,  Greek,  produces  the  follow- 
ing *  :— 

I  was  poor, — but  I  was  twenty, — 
Now  at  threescore  I  have  plenty, 

What  a  miserable  lot ! 
Now  that  I  have  hoarded  treasure, 
I  no  more  can  taste  of  pleusure  : 
When  I  could  I  had  it  not. 

Another  of  the  later  writers  of  Greek  epigrams,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  is  specially  worthy  of  passing  mention, —  not, 
indeed,  because  he  at  all  excelled  in  their  composition, — but 
on  account  of  the  use  he  continually  puts  them  to,  which 
illustrates  strongly,  and  in  an  instructive  manner,  the  bio- 
graphical value  which  these  little  poems  may  possess.  As  you 
are  aware,  Diogenes  Laertius  wrote  the  lives  of  eighty  philo- 
sophers, and  in  many  of  these  lives  he  gives  his  readers 
epigrams  of  his  own  construction  upon  the  worthies  with 
whose  personal  history  he  is  dealing.  They  are  none  of 
them  at  all  good  as  poetry,  but  they  always  embody  a  refer- 
ence to  some  incident  in  the  life,  or  connected  with  the 
death,  of  the  philosopher  of  whom  he  is  writing.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  see  here,  in  these  slight 
sketches,  the  process  of  incubation  by  which  many  of  the 
lesser,  but  not  the  less  valuable,  facts  of  past  history  have 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
come  down  to  us,  in  some  cases,  almost  as  perfect  as  the 
fossil  traces  of  animals  and  plants  upon  the  rocks  which 
have  preserved  them  amongst  centuries  of  geological  change. 

The  only  epigram  however  recorded  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,!  which  is  really  worth  (j noting  as  poetry,  is  one 
which  he  takes  from  Euripides  : — 

Who  now  can  tell  whether  to  live  may  not 
he  properly  to  die.     And  whether  that 
Which  men  do  call  to  die,  may  not  in  truth 
Be  but  the  entrance  into  real  life  " 

*  Merivale,  op.  eit.         \  Li/f  of  I'ljrrho,  viii. 
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Next  in  point,  of  literary  history,  and  overlapping  indeed 
chronoloi^ically  the  later  Greek  epigrams,  came  the  efforts  of 
the  Latin  writers.  Of  these  Martial  was  chief  and  left 
behind  him  some  sixteen  hundred,  from  amongst  which 
I  will  give  you  one  or  two  of  his  best.  The  first  is  as 
translated  by  Addison,  and  explains  its  own  application  to 
one  of  those  amiable  but  cantankerous  people  we  sometimes 
meet : — 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, — 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living;  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Another,  referring  to  a  well-known  incident,  is  thus 
rendered  by  Steele,  in  the  Tatler : — 

When  the  chaste  Arria  reach'd  tlie  reeking  sword. 
Drawn  from  her  bowels,  to  her  honoured  lord : 
"  Trust  me,"  she  said — "  For  this  I  do  not  grieve, 
I  die  by  that  which  Psetus  must  receive." 

Juvenal,  again,  recurring  to  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
epigram,  gives  us  the  following  inscription  for  the  urn  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  Alexander  the  Great : — 

In  this  small  urn  the  youth  of  Pella  lies. 
Whom  one  whole  world  itself  could  not  suffice. 

Let  us  now,  however,  come  with  a  bound  down  to  the 
more  modern  epigrams  of  our  own  English  literature,  and 
this  with  the  more  reason  that  the  few  from  this  source 
which  I  shall  ventui-e  to  quote,  taken  together  with  those 
already  cited  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  supply  us  with 
all  the  material  which  we  shall  require  for  that  classification 
of  these  jeux  d'esprit  which  I  shall  shortly  have  to  submit 
to  you  as  a  step  towards  any  adequate  treatment  of  the  sub- 
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ject  which,  tnken  as  a  whole,  we  are  discussing.  Amongst 
the  historical  English  epigrams,  there  is  none  better  known 
than  the  somewhat  hackneyed  one  of  Rochester  upon 
Charles  the  Second  : — 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on. — 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Another  of  the  same  cast,  from  the  liolliad,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dialogue  between  Pitt  and  Dundas,  shews  that 
some  aspects  at  least  of  the  conditions  of  Parliamentary  life 
have  somewhat  improved  in  these  later  days  : — 

Pitt — •'  1  cannot  see  the  Speaker !  Hal, — can  you  ?  " 
Dundas— ^^  Not  see  the  Speaker?     Hang  it,  I  see  two  !  " 

These  however  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much,  if  any, 
poetic  merit,  and  are  much  inferior  in  other  respects  to  many 
that  may  be  cited.  Take,  for  example,  Pope's  epigram  upon 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  : — 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  niglit: 

God  said,  "  Let  Newton  be  !  " — and  all  was  light. 

Or  that  of  Dryden  upon  Milton  : — 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born. 
Greece.  Italy,  and  ICngland  did  adorn 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  in  delicacy  of  criticism  to 
surpass  the  following  upon  David  Garrick,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Kendal  at  a  time  when  King  Lear  was  being 
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acted  in  London  by  both  Garrick  and  bis  contemporary, 
Barry : — 

The  town  has  found  out  different  ways 

To  praise  its  different  Lears ; 
To  Barry  it  gives  loud  huzzas, 

To  Garrick  only  tears. 

A  king  ?    Aye  every  inch  a  king — 

Such  Barry  doth  appear : 
But  Garrick's  quite  another  thing — 

He's  every  inch  King  Lear. 

To  tbe  same  class  of  epigram,  tbat  is  to  say,  tbose  in 
wbicb  some  incident  is  cbronicled,  may  be  assigned  tbe 
beautiful  Latin  epigram  by  Crasbaw,  sometimes  wrongly 
attributed  to  Dryden,  wbicb  is  tbus  rendered  into  Englisb  : — 

When  Christ,  at  Cana's  feast,  by  power  divine, 
Inspired  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine, 
"  See,"  cried  they,  while  in  red'ning  tide,  it  gushed, 
"The  bashful  stream  hath  seen  its  God,  and  blushed." 

Turning  now  to  anotber  species  of  epigram,  tbose  of  tbe 
reflective  and  didactic  sort,  we  have  among  them,  in  Eng- 
lisb, the  well-known  couplet  of  Sir  John  Harington,  godson 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

Treason  doth  never  prosper  ;  what's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

And  tbat  very  beautiful  one,  much  favoured  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  of  which 
Doddridge's  own  family  motto,  "  Dum  vivimus  vivamus," 
was  tbe  subject : — 

"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
"And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day." 
"  Live,  while  you  live  "  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  ear-h  moment  as  it  flies." 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be — 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee. 
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The  purely  satirical  or  humorous  epigram  is,  of  course, 
of  a  lower  class  altogether,  but  I  may  perhaps  venture  upon 
a  few.  The  first  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  is 
given  by  way  of  advice  to  the  reader  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
HistOTy  of  his  own  Times* :  — 

The  Hebrew  characters  are  backward  read. 

The  crtib-fish  backward  crawls  with  awkward  tread  ; 

The  tender  virgin,  scorched  by  Cupid's  fires, 

Will  seem  to  hate  the  man  she  most  desires  ; 

The  subtle  courtier  most  obsequious  waits, 

And  most  pretends  to  love  whom  most  he  hates. 

As  Hebrew  books  are  read,  as  crab-fish  move. 

As  virgins  hate,  and  as  sly  courtiers  love, 

Just  so  may  Lucian,  nay,  and  Burnet,  too, 

Each  boldly  vouch  their  histories  are  true. 

Less  savage,  and  much  more  humorous,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Towusend  narrates  the  fact  of  bis 
house  having  been  broken  into  by  thieves  : — 

They  came  and  prigged  my  stockings,  my  liuen.  and  my  store ; 
But  they  couldn't  prig  my  sermons,  for  they  were  prigged  before. 

We  must  not  omit,  moreover,  in  consideration  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  under  which  all  succeeding  generations 
have  lain  to  him,  an  effort  of  Boswell's  epigrammatic  muse 
which  he  himself  records!  with  pardonable  complacency:  — 

In  tlio  blitlie  days  of  honeymoon, 

With  Kate's  allixrenients  smitten, 
I  loved  lier  late,  I  lovod  iier  soon, 

And  called  her  '•  dearest  kitten.'' 

But  now  my  kitten's  gmwn  a  cat, 

And  cross,  like  other  wives  ; 
Oh,  by  my  soul !  my  honHSt  Mat, 

I  fear  she  has  nine  lives. 

•  D'Israoli's  Dissertation  on  Anfcdotfs.        f  Boswell'fl  Li/<'  of  Johnson. 
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The  following  extremely  caustic  specimen  was  pro- 
pounded by  Garrick,  in  allusion  to  a  certain  Dr.  Hill,  whose 
genius  found  vent  not  only  in  the  composition  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  Book,  but  also  in  the  lighter 
fields  of  dramatic  literature.  Garrick  thus  certifies  to  the 
doctor's  merits :  — 

For  physic  and  farces 
His  equal  there  scarce  is  ; 
His  farces  are  physic, 
His  physic  a  farce  is. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  author  of  the  following  speci- 
men :  — 

To  wonder  now  at  Balaam's  ass  is  weak  : 
Is  there  a  day  that  asses  do  not  speak  ? 

Or  of  another  still  more  cynical,  but  possessing,  alas !  some- 
times a  sad  element  of  truth  : — 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  Clara's  face 

The  lily  only  has  a  place  ? 

Is  it  that  the  absent  rose 

Is  gone  to  paint  her  hiishand's  nose  ? 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  splenetic  exhibitions 
to  a  beautiful  epigram  by  Herrick,  which  resembles  the 
Greek  epigrams  to  which  we  have  already  referred :  — 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew? 

And  nothing  did  I  say  ; 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  asked  when  peai'ls  did  grow,  and  where  ? 

Then  spoke  I  to  mj'^  girle. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shewed  them  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 
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Rnt  it  is  now  quite  time  to  remember  that  Martial  tells 
us  : — 

He  who  a  liuiulred  epigrams  reads  o'er  , 

No  ill's  enough  for  him  if  he  wants  more. 

and  I  will  stop  considerably  short  of  that  number,  and  this 
with  the  more  reason  that  I  have  now  put  before  you  as 
many  as  are  requisite  to  establish  quite  amply  the  position 
to  which  I  next  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  For  the  sake 
of  completeness,  let  us,  however,  just  add  to  our  present 
stock  one  or  two  specimens  of  another  important  variety  of 
epigrams — epitaphs  or  tombstone  inscriptions.  These  being 
the  descendants  in  the  eldest  direct  line  of  the  original 
Greek  epigrams,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice,  although  the  gloomy  associations  connected 
with  them  make  them^  perhaps,  not  so  popular  as  their  less 
sepulchral  cousins. 

Some  few  of  the  English  epigrams  I  have  already  given 
were  nominally  of  this  character ;  as,  for  example.  Pope's 
upon  Newton,  and  that  of  Rochester  upon  Charles  the  Second. 
Those  I  shall  now  cite  are  real  genuine  articles.  One  of  the 
best  known,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  truly  epigram- 
matic, is  that  upon  the  tombstone  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Pembroke  {ob.  1621),  which  is  attributed  by  some  writers 
to  Ben  Jonson,  but  which,  according  to  the  industrious 
Pettigrew,  is  the  work  of  one  William  Browne  : — 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair  and  learned  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  !  * 

Perhaps  as  striking,  however,  as  any  of  these  memorials, 
*  Pettigrew  adds  to  this  another  8tan2a  of  much  inferior  merit. 
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is  the  following,  composed  by  Mason,  and  inscribed  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gray  in  Westminster  Abbey : — 

No  more  the  Grecian  muse  unrivalled  reigns, 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay  ! 
She  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray. 

Gavrick's  epitaph  upon  William  Hogarth  is  the  last  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  : — 

Farewell !  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  ciust  lies  here. 

And  now,  let  us  resume  the  main  current  of  our  argu- 
ment. 

The  conclusion,  then,  or  position,  which  we  reach 
through  these  various  illustrations,  is,  as  some  will  no  doubt 
have  already  anticipated,  that  the  epigram,  so  called,  is  not 
except  in  respect  of  form  a  true  literary  species  at  all.  You 
will  remember  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  we  also 
enumerated  the  anecdote,  the  proverb,  and  the  apophthegm ; 
as  belonging  to  the  same  genus  of  epigrammatic  literature, 
and  it  is  evident  as  soon  as  stated  that,  so  far  as  their 
substance  and  matter  are  concerned,  all  of  these  epitaphs 
and  epigrams  which  I  have  quoted  would  either  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  these  headings,  or,  in  the  more  complex 
case,  consist  of  one  or  more  of  these  headings  combined. 
Most  of  them  clearly  are  of  the  anecdote  class,  and  are 
really  versified   anecdotes.     Perhaps  I  may  just  quote  one 
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more  of  this  sort,  which  will  put  the  fact  just  referred   to 
still  more  clearly  heforc  you  :  — 

Old  Soutli,  a  witty  Churchman  reckoned, 
Was  preaching  once  to  Charles  the  Second ; 
But  mucli  too  serious  for  a  Court 
Wlio  at  all  preaching  made  a  sport : 
He  soon  perceived  his  audience  nod, 
Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 
The  doctor  stopped ;  began  to  call, 
"  Pray,  wake  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  : 
My  Lord  !  why  'tis  a  monstrous  thing — 
You  snore  so  loud — you'll  wake  the  King  !  " 

Of  course  this  is  an  anecdote  in  rhyme. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  narrative  epigram  comes  the 
didactic  or  reflective,  which  is  evidently  an  apophthegm  or 
striking  truth  versified.  You  are  all  probahly  familiar  w-ith 
the  maxims  of  Rochefoucauld  for  example,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  these  are  true  prose  epigrams  and  only 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  of  form  from  that  variety 
of  the  recognised  epigram  which  we  now  describe  as  the 
didactic. 

Without  pursuing  these  analytical  considerations  then 
any  further  to  their  obvious  issue,  it  follows  evidently  from 
them  that  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  epigrammatic  litera- 
ture, even  as  limited  by  ourselves  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this 
paper,  in  complete  detail,  it  would  be  necessary,  even  if  we 
drop  the  sonnet  class  entirely  out  of  view,  to  take  up  never- 
theless the  whole  area  of  anecdote,  proverb,  apophthegm, 
and  aphorism.  But  as  life  is  short,  and  human  patience 
somewhat  shorter,  I  purpose  to  confine  my  further  remarks 
only  to  the  very  important  literary  species  now  termed 
anecdote,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  dealt  with  upon  some 
other  and  more  convenient  occasion. 

H 
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I  refer,  then,  advisedly  to  this  sort  of  epigrammatic 
literature  as  a  literary  species  now  termed  anecdote,  for 
like  many  other  words  in  use  in  our  language,  the  term 
"anecdote"  is  not  now  employed  in  its  original  sense.  Its 
derivation  is  obviously  from  the  Greek,  and  it  meant  at  first 
something  not  previously  published,  and  was  so  used  by 
Cicero.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  its 
primary  and  almost  sole  application  was  to  a  biographical 
incident, — a  minute  passage  of  private  life.  But  the  equiva- 
lent word  in  the  French  language  was  even  then  used  for 
any  interesting  circumstance,  whether  personal  or  otherwise, 
and  in  this  general  sense  it  came  to  be  employed  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  Johnsonian  era.  Now-a-days,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  widened  still  further,  and  includes 
in  its  application  very  frequently  matter  of  an  extremely 
apochryphal  character,  put  together  in  many  cases  presum- 
ably either  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an  argument  or 
of  creating  a  laugh.  It  is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that,  in  the 
political  arena,  a  still  further  evolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  quite  lately,  it  having  become 
customary  with  some  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  use  the  phrase  "  anecdotes  "  as  synonymous  with  narra- 
tives for  the  truth  of  which  no  evidence  can  be  adduced. 
But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  taken  as  true  that  the 
anecdote  is  now  in  popular  conception  almost  identified, 
except  in  form,  with  the  epigram,  in  respect  of  the  fact 
that  no  narrative  is  at  present  usually  termed  an  anecdote 
unless  it  is  brief,  and  has,  like  the  epigram,  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  point,  either  illustrative,  satirical,  or 
humorous. 

Taking  the  word,  then,  in  this  limited  sense,  which 
modern  usage  will  thus  permit, — and  it  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper, — it  is  evident  at  the 
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outset  that  the  importance  of  this  division  of  epinfraramatic 
literature  is  very  great  indeed. 

Prose  anecdotes  are  far  more  numerous  than  versified 
epigrams,  and  the  treatment  which  these  harmless  and  often 
useful  forms  of  literary  eftbrt  receive  is  one  of  those  crying 
grievances  which  has  never  yet  met  with  a  competent 
reformer,  and  but  rarely  with  an  exponent.  There  are  few 
men,  however  worthy  and  estimable  in  the  various  relations 
of  life,  whose  consciences  can  be  entirely  clear  in  this  regard, 
unless,  indeed,  that  with  the  callousness  of  hardened  guilt 
they  have  either  forgotten  their  past  crimes  or  no  longer 
even  realise  the  cruelty  of  their  present  practice.  No  sooner 
has  a  simple  prose  anecdote  started  upon  its  innocent  career 
than  it  is  mauled,  ill-treated,  and  twisted  by  one  unscrupu- 
lous narrator  after  another  in  its  peregrinations  until  its 
earliest  friends  would  hardly  recognise  it.  There  is  no 
Society  for  the  protection  of  Anecdotes,  and  you  are  con- 
fronted again  and  again,  clad  in  sorry  and  ill-fitting 
raiment,  with  some  old  anecdote  acquaintance  which  has 
never  deserved  to  be  treated  in  such  a  fashion.  And  this, 
unfortunately,  does  not  apply  at  all  so  much  to  those  lengthy 
and  rather  tedious  narratives  which  are  sometimes,  but  from 
our  point  of  view  incorrectly  termed  anecdotes,  such  as  are 
recorded  of  good  children  who  died  young,  such  as  are 
frequently  used  to  sadden  the  spirits  of  diners  out,  or  such  as 
Homer's  heroes  used  occasionally  to  bludgeon  each  other 
with  before  they  commenced  the  more  epigrammatic  work 
of  the  javelin  and  the  sword,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree  to 
the  choicest  and  most  pithy  individuals  of  the  anecdote 
race. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  however,  to  deal  in  this 
paper  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture  and  mutilation 
to  which  anecdotes  are  thus  subject;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  be 
profitable  for  us  to  do  so.     But  there  is  one  sort  of  transfer- 
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mation  to  which  they  are  exposed  with  special  frequency, 
which  it  is  quite  essential  for  us  to  take  note  of,  as  it  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  their  historical  and  scientific 
value.  This  is  a  process  of  substitution  which  I  will 
illustrate  to  you. 

We  take,  for  example,  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a 
certain  greedy  little  boy,  whose  memory  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  the  celebrated  epicure,  Brillat  Savarin.*  This  boy,  as 
you  will  recollect,  was  observed  to  weep  bitterly  and  loudly 
towards  the  close  of  a  grand  entertainment.  "  My  dear  boy, 
what  is  the  matter?"  asked  one  of  the  guests  at  the  table. 
"I  cannot  eat  any  more,"  responded  the  young  glutton. 
"  Well,  well,  "  rejoined  the  senior  gourmand  pitifully,  **  dry 
your  eyes,  my  little  man,  and  fill  your  pockets  !  "  Instead 
of  deriving  comfort,  however,  from  his  kindly  suggestion,  the 
sufferer,  uttering  a  yet  louder  wail  of  anguish,  exclaimed, 
"I  can't,  I  can't;  they  are  full  already."  Now  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  so  unimportant  an  incident  as  this 
would  have  been  let  alone  and  uninjured  by  the  anecdote 
perverter,  but  such,  alas  !  is  far  from  being  the  case.  No 
sooner  was  the  story  promulgated,  than  the  process  of  sub- 
stitution commenced,  and  has  continued  to  this  very  day.  A 
serious  writer  of  tracts  promptly  made  Beau  Brummell  in 
his  boyhood  the  delinquent  and  hero  of  the  occasion,  and 
pointed  his  moral  against  the  leaders  of  fashion  therewith. 
And  from  that  time  forward,  the  story,  with  appropriate 
changes  of  name  and  locality,  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  a  new  and  fresh  incident  of  unnumbered  Sunday- 
school  and  other  entertainments.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very 
long  ago  since  I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  valued  friend  of  mine 
with  the  information  (which  he  had  at  second  hand,  of 
course),  that  this  classical  incident  had  just  happened,  with 
the  utmost  and  most  harrowing  accuracy  of  detail,  at  an 
*  Book  of  the  Table. — Jeaffreson. 
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afl'iiir  of  the  kind  which  hud  just  taken  place  in  Heywood, 
Lancashire. 

Take  another  equally  well-known  anecdote,  told  of  the 
great  tragedian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Betterton,  and 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  grace  expressed  to 
Betterton  his  astonishment  that  the  representation  of  fables 
in  stage  plays  should  make  more  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  than  that  of  truth  in  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  ; 
to  which  Betterton  rejoined,  "  May  it  please  your  grace,  it  is 
because  the  clergy,  in  reading  their  sermons,  pronounce  them 
as  if  they  were  reading  fables,  and  we,  in  acting  our  parts, 
and  using  them  in  a  proper  gesture,  represent  them  like 
matters  of  fact."  This  anecdote  has  since  been  told  of 
many  bishops  and  many  actors,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  similar  treatment  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  all  probability,  this  tendency  to  substitution  of  names 
and  places  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  inaccuracy  of  human 
memory.  But  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored,  and  one 
important  result  of  it  is,  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  these 
anecdotes  and  stories  to  attach  themselves  to  the  wrong 
individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  for  him  an  entirely 
exaggerated  and  tictitious  personality.  Curran  and  Sydney 
Smith  having  been  both  witty  men,  witty  stories  of  which 
they  never  heard  became  fathered  upon  them.  There  being 
well  authenticated  cases  of  Irishmen  having  perpetrated 
hulls,  whenever  a  new  bull  is  discovered  it  is  speedily 
attributed  to  somebody  of  Hibernian  extraction.  Charles  the 
Second  being  in  the  iiopular  tradition  the  "merry  monarch" 
of  English  history,  becomes  endowed  with  at  least  one 
anecdote  of  the  humorous  kind  which  distinctly  belonged  to 
an  earlier  period — the  incident  of  knighting  a  loin  of  beef, 
and  thereby  creating  it  .SiV-loin.  It  matters  not  that  by  an 
older  tradition  ii   was  Henry  the  Eighth  who  achieved  this 
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feat,  nor  yet  that  James  the  First  also  had  the  credit  of  it 
attributed  to  him.  The  voice  of  the  majority,  which  is,  we 
know,  conclusive  in  all  well-regulated  countries,  declares  in 
favour  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  a  distinguished  painter 
actually  gave  the  judgment  of  the  majority  the  sanction  of 
art  upon  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

This  tendency  to  corruption  of  the  anecdote  at  once 
supplies  us  with  a  very  important  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
superior  value  of  its  cousin  in  rhyme.  The  true  epigram 
defies  time  both  in  form  and  substance ;  the  prose  epigram  of 
the  anecdote  variety  passes  through  many  transmigrations, 
although  its  spirit  happily  often  remains  unaltered,  and 
builds  up  its  wordy  habitation  again  and  again  nearly  on  the 
original  lines. 

Making  all  allowance,  however,  for  this  inferior  accuracy 
of  anecdotes,  they  are  still  of  immense  value  for  biographical 
and  historical  purposes.  When  thoroughly  authentic,  we 
have  in  them  the  material  by  which  the  dry  bones  of  the  past 
can  be  clothed,  in  our  imagination,  in  living  form.  It  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  the  nature  of  all  epigrammatic  form 
in  literature  to  cling  to  the  human  memory  as  the  burr  clings 
to  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  we 
really  know  the  men  of  past  times,  and  the  people  of  the 
past,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  anecdotes  we  possess  with  regard  to  them. 

Take,  for  example,  an  individuality  like  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  died  in  1784,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
yet  we  all  have  a  far  clearer  picture  of  him  in  our  minds 
than  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  almost  any  of  his 
successors.  This  is  because  in  Boswell's  Life,  and  from 
other  sources,  we  have  so  many  little  anecdotes  which  hit 
off  his  traits  of  character  by  a  species  of  literary  pho- 
tography. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  fitting  that  we  should  refer  briefly. 
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by  way  of  illustration,  to  a  tew  of  these  sketches  of  his 
personality,  as  we  call  to  mind,  not  only  that  Johnson  "  loved 
anecdotes "  himself,  but  that  he  was  most  scrupulously 
accurate  with  regard  to  them.  It  is  on  record  that,  in 
relating  the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his  story,  but  delivered 
it  as  if  he  were  talking  upon  oath,"^'  and  no  one,  therefore, 
could  possibly  be  more  deserving  of  that  species  of  immor- 
tality which  it  is  in  the  power  of  well-protected  anecdotes  to 
confer. 

How  clearly,  then,  for  example,  we  have  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  doctor's  enormous  erudition  put  before  us  in 
the  following  incident : — 

Before  dinner  (says  Boswell),  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan's  account  of  the  late  revolution  in  Sweden,  and  seemed  to 
read  it  ravenously  (tiiis  was  in  a  room  full  of  company,  of  which  he 
was  the  bright  particular  star,  be  it  remembered),  as  if  he  devoured  it, 
which  was  to  aU  appearance  his  method  of  studying.  "  He  knows  how 
to  read  better  than  anyone  "  (said  Mrs.  Knowles) ;  "  he  gets  at  the  sub- 
stance of  the  book  directly ;  he  tears  the  heart  out  of  it.  ' 

And  then  we  have  his  style  of  conversation  delightfully 
hit  off  in  another  passage  :  — 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morning  (says  Boswell). 
I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  his  colloquial  prowess  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  "  Well, '  said  he,  '■  we  had  good  talk."  Boswell— 
'•  Yes,  sir,  you  tossed  and  gored  several  persons." 

This  being  the  conversational  style  of  the  illustrious 
lexicographer,  it  is  not  surprising  to  meet  with  the  following 
further  illustrations  of  his  peculiar  vein.  A  certain  Mrs. 
Brooke  wished  to  submit  to  him  a  tragedy  of  her  com- 
position, the  subject  of  which  was  the  Siege  of  Sinope,  and, 
after  pressing  him  some  time  upon  the  point,  took  occasion 

*  noBwell's  [.iff. 
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to  mention  that  she  had  several  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
**  Why,  then,  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  the  best  thing  I  can 
advise  j^ou  to  do  is  to  put  your  tragedy  along  with  your  other 
irons."  And  again,  another  lady,  for  Johnson,  though  some- 
what uncouth  in  his  manners  and  dress,  seems  to  have  been 
much  in  favour  with  the  fair  sex,  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  that  those  who  knew  each  other  on  earth  (including, 
of  course,  by  implication,  himself  and  his  fair  interlocutor) 
would  meet  in  heaven?  "Madam,"  he  answered,  "I  have 
no  wish  to  meet  a  fool  anywhere."  But,  against  all  this 
positive  rudeness,  we  are  furnished  with  Goldsmith's 
dictum,  preserved  in  still  another  anecdote : — 

Johnson,  to  be  sure  (says  Goldsmith),  has  a  roughness  in  his 
manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  has  nothing 
of  the  bear  but  his  skin. 

And  then  we  get,  in  still  another  well-known  passage, 
a  very  pleasing  trait  from  the  same  side  of  his  character,  his 
fondness  for  animals  which  he  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

I  never  shall  forget  (says  Boswell)  the  indulgence  with  which  he 
treated  "  Hodge,"  his  cat,  for  whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy 
oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to 
the  poor  creature.  .  .  I  recollect  him  one  day  rambling  up  Dr. 
Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction,  while  my  friend, 
smiling  and  half  whistUng,  rubbed  down  his  back  and  pulled  him  by 
the  tail,  and,  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying,  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this,"  and  then,  as 
if  perceiving  "  Hodge  "  to  be  out  of  countenance,  adding,  "  but  he  is  a 
very  fine  cat — a  very  fine  cat,  indeed." 

It  was  this  inherent  kindness  of  heart,  more  probably 
than  his  ability,  that  left  the  terrible  doctor  on  good  terms 
even  with  Lady  Macleod  after  the  following  incident : — 

It  is  related  that,  at  Dunvegan,  Lady  Macleod,  having 
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poured  out  for  Dr.  Johnsou  sixteen  cups  of  tea,  asked  him 
if  a  small  basin  would  not  save  him  trouble  and  be  more 
agreeable.  "  I  wonder,  madam,"  answered  he  roughly, 
"  why  all  the  ladies  ask  me  such  questions.  It  is  to  save 
yourselves,  madam,  not  me."  The  lady  was  silent  (!)  and 
resumed  her  task. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  tempted,  in  pursuing  these 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  particular  sort  of  epigram- 
matic narrative,  to  say  anything  further  about  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Boswell's  reflections  upon 
this  subject.  "  How  delighted,"  he  says,  "  should  we  have 
been,  if  thus  introduced  into  the  company  of  Shakespeare 
and  Dryden,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  anything  but  their 
admirable  writings.  What  pleasure  would  it  have  given  us 
to  have  known  their  petty  habits,  their  characteristic 
manners,  their  modes  of  composition,  and  their  genuine 
opinion  of  preceding  writers  and  of  their  contemporaries. 
All  these  "  (in  the  absence  of  anecdotes  relating  to  them) 
"  are  now  irrecoverably  lost." 

Let  us  take,  again,  in  illustration  of  the  value  of  personal 
anecdote,  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  greatest 
scientific  genius  England  ever  produced — Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
We  really  know  very  little  indeed  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  except  by  means  of  a  few  striking  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  it  is  in  those  narratives  only 
that,  looking  reverently  back  some  two  centuries,  we  got  a 
fairly  clear  view  of  his  individuality.  I  believe  that  the  fall 
of  the  apple  incident  is  without  satisfactory  evidence,  but  it 
is  one  to  which  no  olomout  of  character  distinctly  attaches. 
The  well-known  story,  however,  of  Newton's  dog  "  Diamond," 
destroying  by  accident  the  result  of  long  and  laborious 
calculations,  and  of  the  calmness  and  fortitude  of  the  philo- 
sopher in  presence  of  a  loss  which,  at  his  then  time  of  life, 
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was  ivremediiible,  appears  to  be  quite  authentic.  So  also  with 
the  anecdote  in  which  Newton  describes  himself  in  the  memo- 
rable words  : — "  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me  :" — than 
which  there  is  no  finer  instance  in  the  English  language  of 
the  humility  of  transcendent  genius.  And  we  get  a  clear 
view  of  that  immense  power  of  mental  concentration  which 
he  possessed,  and  the  absence  of  attention  to  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  physical  existence  resulting  from  its 
exercise,  in  the  incident  which  has  come  down  to  us  through 
Dr.  Stukely,  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Stukely,  we  are 
told,  was  one  day  shewn  into  Sir  Isaac's  dining  room,  where 
his  dinner  had  been  for  some  time  served  up.  He  waited  for 
a  considerable  time,  and,  getting  impatient,  he  removed  the 
cover  from  a  chicken,  which  he  ate,  replacing  the  bones 
under  the  cover.  In  a  short  time,  Sir  Isaac  entered  the 
room,  and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  sat  down  to  his 
dinner,  but,  on  taking  off  the  cover,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
bones,  he  remarked,  "  How  absent  we  philosophers  are ; 
I  really  thought  that  I  had  not  dined." 

Surely  the  dominion  of  mind  over  body  could  no  further 
go,  and  for  this  side-light  upon  one  of  the  greatest  person- 
alities of  humanity  we  are  indebted  to  the  anecdote  above 
referred  to,  and  to  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  character. 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  giving  prominence 
to  the  value  of  authentic  personal  anecdotes,  I  wish  to  under- 
value those  to  which  no  personal  element  attaches.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  such,  which  light  up  odd  corners  of 
past  history  in  the  most  valuable  manner.  I  cannot  venture, 
however,  to  launch  my  bark  upon  so  wide  a  sea  to-night,  and 
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I  will  simply  p;ive  you  one  or  two  of  this  class  by  way  of 
extending  a  little  further  the  range  of  our  illustrations. 

Perhaps  as  instructive  as  any  are  some  of  those  which 
illustrate  a  fact  we  are  all  quite  sensible  of,  though  no  one  can 
quite  see  how  to  remedy  it ;  and  that  is,  the  want  of  perfection 
iu  the  administrative  machinery  of  our  country.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  machinery  in  all  other  countries  is  at 
least  equally  inaccurate  and  defective,  but  that,  of  course, 
though  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  our  amour  propre, 
does  not  help  to  solve  an  important  practical  problem. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  blunders  into  which  our  legis- 
lators fall  by  virtue  of  the  process  which  is  requisite  to 
elaborate  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
following  anecdote  relates  : — 

The  Parish  Registry  Act  of  George  III  (56  George  III, 
c.  146),  provided  that  any  person  or  persons  wilfully  making, 
or  causing  to  be  made,  false  returns  in  the  books  of  baptism, 
burials,  or  marriages,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  This  is  all  very 
well ;  but  then  the  succeeding  clause  enacted  that  one-half 
of  all  tines  or  penalties  to  be  levied  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  shall  go  to  the  person  who  shall  inform  or  sue 
for  the  same,  and  the  remainder  of  such  tines  as  shall  be 
imposed  on  any  churchwarden  shall  go  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  As  the  only  penalty  so  imposed  was  transportation 
for  fourteen  years,  the  inconvenience  of  dividing  that 
penalty  between  the  informer  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  is 
obvious  enough. 

One  other  similar  case  of  an  equally  absurd  blunder, 
made  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  narrated  by  Mr.  Chitty,  and 
I  have  done.  It  is  of  a  judge,  who  was  so  entirely  ignorant 
of  insurance  causes  that,  after  having  been  occupied  for  six 
hours    in    trying    an  action  on   a  policy  of   insurance  upoii 
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woods  (Russian  duck)  from  Russia,  he  complained  in  his 
address  to  the  jurj'  that  no  evidence  had  been  given  to  shew 
how  Russian  ducks  (mistaking  the  cloth  of  that  name  for  the 
bird)  could  be  damaged  by  sea  water,  and  to  what  extent ! 

But  now  we  have  had  enough  of  these  illustrations ;  the 
field  is  obviously  too  large  for  any  further  extended  explora- 
tion, and  it  is  time  to  draw  this  paper  to  its  necessary  and 
inevitable  conclusion. 

And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  be  disposed  to  ask,  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  mathematician  who  sat  out  a  five  act 
play,  What  does  all  this  prove  ?  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
first  and  most  important  lesson  we  should  keep  before  us  in 
view  of  the  later  portion  of  our  enquiry  is,  that  we  too,  as  a 
recent  editor  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  has  said,  should 
try  to  win  for  ourselves,  in  regard  to  any  anecdotes  we  may 
think  fit  to  employ,  a  place  in  Johnson's  school — a  school 
distinguished,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said,  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy.  But  a  still  more  general  and  more 
technical,  though  less  lofty,  conclusion  we  are  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  whole  range  of  the  considerations  which  I 
have  submitted  to  you  is  the  importance  of  encouraging,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  epigrammatic  method  in  literature  and 
discourse,  and  of  protesting  as  we  have  opportunity  against 
that  looseness  and  diflfuseness  of  style  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  real 
and  a  great  danger,  amongst  all  our  general  progress,  of 
retrogression  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  great  influences 
which  are  in  our  midst  lead  directly  to  that  terrible  Avernus 
of  prolixity  and  dulness  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  rise 
unsaddened  and  unscathed.  Thus  a  most  meritorious  and 
useful  class  of  highly  educated  gentlemen,  who  have  many 
discourses  to  deliver  to  those  who  are  neither  in  a  position  to 
reply  nor  to  protest,  compose  their  discourses,  as  u  rule,  upon 
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the  uniform  method  of  expanflinpj  a  sentence,  or  n  narrative 
of  a  beautiful  and  epif^rummatic  character,  into  a  half-hour 
sermon,  in  the  style  of  the  composition  of  which  the  original 
beauty  of  the  text  is  conspicuously  absent.  The  politicians, 
ap;ain,  who  utter  those  many  columns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers with  which  wo  are  oppressed,  grope  indeed  carefully 
for  an  epigrammatic  party  cry,  knowing  well  that  it  is  the 
most  potent  aid  they  can  summon  to  their  assistance ;  but, 
in  the  great  bulk  of  their  speeches,  they  expand  rather  than 
condense  their  matter.  No  doubt  editors  and  reporters 
palliate,  as  far  as  they  can,  these  conditions  of  current 
literary  life  to  their  unhappy  readers.  They  at  least  try  to 
be  epigrammatic  where  they  can,  and,  thanks  to  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  telegraph,  and  its  costliness,  their  contribu- 
tors and  news  agencies  effect  much  in  the  same  direction. 
But  the  efforts  of  every  friend  of  brevity  and  terseness  are 
needed  to  the  utmost.  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  rally  to  their  assistance ;  and,  if  I  myself  have 
erred  to-night  by  violating  my  own  canons  in  this  important 
matter,  let  them  follow  the  precept  rather  than  the  example, 
and  attribute  my  own  backsliding  not  so  much  to  wilful- 
ness as  to  that  general  demoralization  of  style  in  which 
many  besides  myself,  contrary  to  their  nobler  instincts  and 
better  aspirations,  are  plunged. 
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ON     THE     LIFE     AND     LETTERS     OF     CHARLES 
DARWIN. 

By   Rev.    H.    H.    HIGGINS,    M.A. 

Vol.  I. 
The  biography  of  Darwin  aflfords  a  reasonable  hope  that, 
amongst  the  abundant  and  diversified  materials  therein 
contained,  the  key  to  his  success  may  be  found.  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  thought  so.  He  was  at  much  pains  to 
put  on  record  his  own  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  if  they 
were  at  all  likely  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  should  follow 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Certain  reminiscences  he  himself  labelled  "  important." 
Two  or  three  of  these  will  be  given  from  the  Autoh'tograpky. 

Dating  from  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy,  Mr. 
Darwin  writes,  p.  69 — 

"  Because  no  other  e.Kplanation  was  possible  under  tlie  then  state 
of  our  knowledge,  I  argued  in  favour  of  sea  action,  i.e.,  by  tlie  elevation 
and  witlidrawal  of  the  sea,  and  my  error  has  been  a  good  lesson  tu  me 
never  to  trust  in  science  to  the  principle  of  exclusion." 

Hasty  and  over-confident  observers  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  know  all  possible  causes  for  an  event,  and  have 
only  to  choose  between  them.  If,  then,  three  or  four  causes, 
or  apparently  all  but  one,  will  not  fit,  they  are  quite  positive 
the  remaining  one  must  be  the  right  cause — there  is  nothing 
else  left  for  it,  so  say  they.  This  is  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  had  learned  never  to  trust 
in  science;  and  it  is  the  principle  on  which  a  well-known 
writer  has  built  up  man's  pedigree,  step  by  step,  for  twontv- 
three  stages,  from  an  Amoeba  to  the  human  race. 
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AutobiograpJijf,  p.  87 — 

I  liad  also,  during  many  years,  followed  a  golden  rule,  namely, 
that  whenever  a  published  fact,  a  new  observation  or  a  thought,  caine 
across  me,  which  was  opposed  to  my  general  results,  to  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  without  fail,  for  I  had  found  by  experience  that 
such  facts  and  thoughts  were  far  more  apt  to  escape  from  the  memory 
than  favourable  ones. 

Perhaps  this  practice  of  itself  might  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish Mr.  Darwin  from  ordinary  men.  We  are  surprised 
that  there  are  not  more  scientific  men  doing  Darwin's  kind 
of  work,  but  how  few  are  ready  to  give  the  amount  of 
respectful  attention  which  he  did,  when  facts  occur  opposed 
to  the  "  general  results  "  of  their  thoughts  ! 

In  Reminiscences,  his  biographer  writes,  p.  148 — 

There  was  one  quality  of  mind  which  seemed  to  be  of  special 
and  extreme  advantage  in  leading  him  to  make  discoveries.  It  was 
the  power  of  never  letting  exceptions  pass  unnoticed. 

In  Mr  Darwin's  pursuit,  biology,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  exceptions  to  become  excessively  odious.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  naturalist  who  never  blinked  an 
exception  was  the  one  who  took  the  lead  in  the  pursuit  after 
truth. 

All  these  characteristics  point  to  a  man  of  iron 
determination,  merciless  to  his  own  foibles.  How  strong 
in  us  are  our  scientific  foibles,  and  how  they  beg  and 
entreat  to  be  spared  !  Few  besides  naturalists  know  how 
powerful  is  the  'S^Topyti  of  a  scientific  writer  for  the  hypo- 
thesis over  which  he  has  brooded.  Darwin  was  the  man  to 
sacrifice  all  this,  thus  becoming  the  man  whom  Nature 
hath  delighted  to  honour. 

Some  of  us,  and  I  for  one,  hold  that  Darwin's  fame 
would  have  been  dearly  bought  had  it  been  reached  through 
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the  boiulage  of  a  heart  of  iron  which  knew  no  beat  of  tender- 
ness nor  anything  of  the  throbbing  of  deep  affection. 

It  was  not  so  with  Darwin.  Kind-heartedness  meanders, 
like  a  stream,  through  all  his  correspondence,  and  one  brief 
word  shall  represent  the  feelings  which  dv.'elt  in  the  home 
circle.  Ixeminisccnccs,  p.  134.  The  occasion  was  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  Annie — 

We  liave  lost  tlie  joj'  of  the  liousehold  and  the  solace  of  our  old 
age.  She  must  have  known  how  we  loved  her.  Oh,  that  she  conld 
now  know  how  deeply,  how  tenderly,  we  do  still  love  her  dear  joyous 
face.     Blessings  on  her. 

The  last  of  my  little  notices  on  Vol.  I  shall  be  assigned 
to  Darwin's  great  work  on  the  Cirripedes,  the  only  mono- 
graph he  wrote ;  and  to  this  he  devoted  eight  years  of  his 
life. 

It  was  the  admirable  character  of  this  monograph,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  descriptions,  which  enabled  me  in  1880* 
to  identify  the  nameless  contents  of  a  large  box  of  Cirri- 
pedes, bought  by  me  in  London  for  the  Liverpool  Museum, 
with  Darwin's  own  work.  They  turned  out  to  be  the  dupli- 
cates of  the  "Beagle"  collection,  made  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
own  hands.  As  a  relic,  they  arc  the  greatest  treasure  we 
have  in  the  Museum,  and  still  seem  to  say — At  this  lowly 
group  of  animals  Darwin  worked  for  eight  years. 


Vol.    TT. 

A  DISTINCTION  of  110  Ordinary  kind  was  conferred  on  the 
proposed  life  of  Darwin,  when  Professor  Huxley  und<>rtook 
to  write  in  it  a  chapter  on  the  "  Reception  of  the  Oriniv  <\f 
Sped  est.'' 

The  Professor  would  probably  assert    that  more  honour 
was  reflected  than  conferred  by  his  part  in  commemorating 
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the  life  of  one  whom  he  raoks  with  Isaac  Newton  and 
Michael  Faraday.  But  a  large  class  of  readers  will  find  as 
much  interest  in  observing  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
is  now  treated  by  Professor  Huxley,  as  in  learning  the 
incidents  of  the  struggle  through  which  Darwinism  became 
established. 

No  living  man,  more  graphically  than  Huxley,  could 
have  described  the  tactics  of  the  opposition,  or  enriched  the 
narrative  with  more  telling  anecdotes ;  but  whoever  opens 
vol.  ii,  chap,  v,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  finding 
stores  of  fresh  materials  for  a  damaging  case  against  Mr. 
Darwin's  opponents,  may  perhaps  be  disappointed. 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  withhold  his  condemnation  of 
such  as  would  not  fight  fairly ;  but  neither  does  he  exult  in 
magnifying  the  unworthiness  of  the  combatants  who  were 
overthrown.  Later  ou,  in  the  same  volume,  occurs  an 
account  of  the  conflict  waged  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1860,  between  Professor  Huxley 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  which  memorable  occasion  the 
writer  was  present. 

The  narrative  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  overdrawn,  but 
the  writer  is  glad  to  believe  that  a  similar  passage  at  arms 
could  not  now  occur,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  bishop  on 
the  bench  who  does  not  admit  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
subject  at  least  with  grave  respect. 

A  motto  for  this  portion  of  the  second  volume  of 
Darwin's  life  might  read — Times  are  changed  and  we  are 
changed  with  them.  Thirty  years  ago  evolution  seemed  to 
carry  the  black  flag,  bearing  a  death's  head  and  crossboues. 
There  is  no  longer  any  consistency  in  renouncing  for 
evolution's  sake  all  that  chiefly  makes  man's  life  lovely  and 
hopeful. 

A  deep  impression  is  abroad,  though  somewhat  silently 
entertained,    that     Christians     and     heathen,   bishops    and 
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philosophers,  are  all  sailing  ou  the  same  bottom ;  and,  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor,  that  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
seamen  are  not  those  who  are  the  loudest  renouncers  of  all 
old  treatises  on  navigation,  but  such  as  do  their  utmost  to 
make  whatever  is  good  and  true  in  the  old,  work-in  with 
the  new.  The  writer's  recollections  and  printed  papers 
enable  him  distinctly  to  recall  the  chief  features  of  the 
Darwinian  controversy  from  the  year  1855,  the  date  of  his 
own  first  communication  to  this  Society. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Mcchanicalists  singled  out  for 
concentrated  attack,  the  argument  from  design,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  teleology. 

The  writer  has  all  along  felt  that,  although  unable  to 
support  teleology  on  orthodox  grounds,  if  design  as  the 
source  of  order  in  nature  were  lost,  all  that  is  most  worth 
caring  for  in  natural  science  would  be  lost  along  with  it. 

In  some  quarters  the  attack  on  teleology  is  as  extermin- 
ating and  as  bitter  as  ever.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  many  that  in  such  quarters  Professor  Huxley 
is  not  to  be  found. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able,  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from 
Professor  Huxley's  pen,  to  do  justice  to  his  views  on  so  great 
a  subject;  but  the  following  words  from  vol.  ii,  p.  201,  are  a 
portion  of  Professor  Huxley's  quotation  of  his  own  words, 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago  : — 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  the  most  formiilablo  opponent  of  all 
tlie  commoner  and  coarser  forms  of  teleology.  But  perhaps  the  most 
rtiaarkiible  service  to  the  philosophy  of  biology  rendered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  is  the  reconciliation  of  teleologj*  and  morphology,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  bcith  which  liis  views  offer. 

The  teleology  which  supposes  that  the  eye,  such  ns  we  see  it  in 
man  or  one  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  was  made  with  the  precise 
stnicture  it  exliibits  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  which 
possesses  it  to  see.  has  undoubtedly  received  its  death  blow. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wider 
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teleology,  which  is  not  touched  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  is 
actually  based  upon  the  fundamental  proposition  of  evolution. 

The  value  of  these  remarks  is  much  increased  by  the 
date  at  which  they  were  first  written — in  the  very  heyday  of 
the  controversy. 

For  teleology,  to  have  any  raison  cVctre  at  all,  must 
imply  a  primordial  source  of  order,  and  the  warmest  advocates 
of  the  argument  from  design— without  assuming  that 
Professor  Huxley's  views  coincide  fully  with  their  own — 
could  desire  nothing  better  than  the  rejection  of  a  teleology 
that  is  coarsely  circumscribed  and  false,  in  favour  of  a  wider 
teleology  that  is  well-founded  and  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  nature. 

Vol.    III. 

The  correspondence  in  this  volume  is  arranged  in  sections, 
relating  to  the  works  from  time  to  time  published  by  the 
distinguished  author,  subsequently  to  1863. 

From  that  date,  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
anticipated  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Darwin  with 
something  of  the  keen  interest  which,  as  I  well  remember, 
was  associated  with  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  novel  in  the 
Waverley  series. 

In  many  letters  Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  Pangenesis,  his 
theory  respecting  the  reconstruction  of  lost  limbs  in  certain 
animals,  e.g.,  the  claw  of  a  crab  or  a  lobster ;  but  in  no  case 
does  he  seem  to  be  convinced  by  his  opponents'  arguments, 
founded,  as  they  mainly  were,  upon  the  difficulty  attending 
the  conception  of  an  hypothesis  so  extremely  intricate  and 
complicated. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  unsafe  argument  against  a  theory, 
that  it  is  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  No  one  has  illustrated 
this  fact  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Darwin.     Let  us  suppose  a 
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philosopher  of  the  last  century  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
the  flower  of  an  orchid,  and  finding  some  one  capable  of 
leading  him  seriatim  through  all  the  marvels  of  its  philo- 
geny  and  development,  and  natural  selection,  and  cross 
fertilization,  every  stage  in  which  is  essential  to  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  morphology  of  the  flower. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  philosopher,  let  his  receptivity 
have  been  ever  so  well  developed,  would  be  unable  to  accept 
the  true  hypothesis  *?  He  would  be  wholly  overwhelmed  by 
the  marvels  crowding  in  upon  him,  and  his  only  answer 
would  be — "  it  is  too  woudorfnl  to  be  true.'' 

So  far  from  having  reduced  the  mystery  of  life,  Darwin 
has  filled  the  whole  kingdom  of  life  with  wonders. 

Some  subjects  appear  to  have  fascinated  Darwin  more 
than  others,  perhaps  none  more  so  than  that  of  insectivorous 
plants,  vol.  iii,  p.  320  : — 

I  will  not  publish  on  Drosera  till  next  year,  for  I  am  frightened 
and  astounded  at  my  results.  I  declare  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  one 
organ  is  so  sensitive  to  touch,  that  a  weight  seventy-eight  times  less 
than  that,  viz  ,  ^o'co  of  a  grain,  which  will  move  the  best  chemical 
balance,  suffices  to  cause  a  conspicuous  movement.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  a  plant  should  be  far  more  sensitive  to  the  toucli  tlian  any  nerve 
in  the  human  body? 

Three  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Darwin  added  to  his 
Autobiu(jr(ij)Jii/  the  following  lines  in  his  own  hand — 

As  for  myself.  I  believe  tiiat  I  have  acted  riglitly  in  steadily 
following  and  devoting  my  life  to  science.  I  feel  no  remorse  from 
having  committed  any  great  sin,  but  have  often  and  often  regretted 
that  I  have  not  done  more  direct  good  to  my  fellow  creutures. 

Mr.  Darwin  died  April  19th,  1882. 

Within  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  most 
honoured  of  our  sacred  shrines  received  the  remains  of  the 
author  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  a  change  has  been  hastening 
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on  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  deeply  affect  the  sanctions  of 
reli<?ious  life  in  every  nation  under  heaven. 

The  historian  who,  a  hundred  years  hence,  shall  write  of 
the  present  movement  may  probably  see  more  clearly  than 
we  do  ourselves  a  coincidence  of  various  proximate  sources. 
Colenso,  Max  Muller,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Darwin,  each 
has  his  share,  whilst  thousands  of  the  very  wisest  and  best 
of  men,  profoundly  convinced  that  mere  science  cannot  of 
itself  constitute  a  religion  of  the  heart,  are  filled  with  love 
and  veneration  for  the  old  paths,  and  are  grateful  for  the 
results  that  from  age  to  age  have  arisen  from  the  ancient 
faiths.  Such  men  follow  with  redoubled  zeal  the  courses  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  yet  not  without  a  deep 
sense  of  disquietude. 

This  is  a  generation  of  unsparing  religious  efforts  in 
many  directions.  Can  it  be  true  that  every  way  seems  to  be 
zealously  tried,  except  one  ?  viz.,  a  competent  investigation 
into  what  it  is,  concerning  faith  and  hope,  that  a  perfectly 
united  nature  really  teaches. 

That  enquiry  is  left  to  be  answered  in  accordance  with 
the  tenets  of  an  age  when  "  Unity  in  Nature "  was  not 
known,  or  even  thought  of. 

A  time  will  be  when,  perhaps,  the  younger  of  us  may  see 
more  fully  than  any  of  us  do  now  the  fitness  of  Darwin's 
testamentary  summing  up  of  his  life — 

"  As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted  rightly  in  steadily 
following  and  devoting  my  life  to  science." 
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TH1-:  CELTIC    RELIGIOUS   COLLEGE    AT  BANGOR 

ON  THE  DEE. 

(Abstract.) 

By  WILLOUGHBY  GARDNER. 

About  thirteen  miles  south  from  Chester,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Dee,  lies  the  picturesque  little  village  of 
Bangor-is-coed. 

To  the  casual  visitor,  there  is  nothing  whatever  about  the 
appearance  of  this  place  to  suggest  that  it  has  any  ancient 
history ;  no  stately  ruins  here  point  to  ages  of  former  great- 
ness, nor  arc  there  any  buildiugs  older  than  sundry  half- 
timbered  houses  near  the  river,  or  the  church,  dating  partly 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Yet  Bangor-is-coed  is  a  place  of  note  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  In  very  early  and  dark  ages  it  was  intimately 
associated  with  our  great  Christian  religion,  then  in  its 
infancy  in  Britain,  and  it  gradually  became  more  and  more 
important  till,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  the 
site  of  a  vast  religious  college,  containing  over  2,000  teachers 
and  scholars,  endowed  by  kings  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  boasting  of  royal  princes  among  its  inmates.  Here  was 
collected  all  the  greatest  learning  of  our  ancient  British  fore" 
fathers,  and  early  in  the  seventh  century,  this  college  fur- 
nished the  body  of  venerable  religious  men  who  fought  the 
long  and  wordy  battles  between  the  old  Celtic  Church  of 
these  islands  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  then 
first  sent  over  to  this  country.  Such  was  the  religious 
fervour  of  those  early  days  of  Christianity,  that  on  this  spot, 
for  many  years,  prayer  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  was  kept 
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up  day  and  night  continually  by  over  a  hundred  devout  men 
at  a  time !  This  place  also  was  a  centre  of  Christian 
missionary  enterprise  in  our  country  in  that  far  off  age  ;  the 
college  situated  here  trained  and  produced  hosts  of  ardent 
and  saintly  men,  who  went  forth  to  carry  their  religion  with 
them  to  far  distant  parts  ;  the  names  of  many  of  these  men 
have  come  down  through  twelve  long  centuries  to  us  at 
places  where  they  founded  churches,  which  still  perpetuate 
their  holy  memories.  Last  of  all,  with  the  name  of  this 
village  is  associated  the  remembrance  of  a  fearful  and 
sanguinary  massacre,  wherein  nearly  1,200  devout  men,  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  prayer,  were  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  by  a  fierce  and  vindictive  Saxon  king,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  their  celebrated  college,  and  scattered  all  its  stores 
of  ancient  learning  to  the  winds  ;  so  efifectually  did  he  put  an 
end  to  its  memorable  career,  that  verily  it  has  come  to 
be  true  in  this  case  that  *'  the  site  thereof  knoweth  it  no 
more !  " 

The  present  name  of  the  village,  Bangor-is-coed,  still 
points  to  its  early  connection  with  religion  and  learning, 
meaning,  as  it  does,  "  great  congregation,  or  college,  below 
the  wood."  The  term  Bangor,  was  the  common  Celtic 
appellation  for  the  religious  establishments  extant  in  those 
days  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  it  occurs  frequently  in 
Wales,  and  two  or  three  times  in  Ireland. 

The  history  of  the  college  of  Bangor-is-coed  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  this  may  easily  be  surmised  when  we 
remember  that  it  met  with  its  sudden  destruction  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  Many  and  various 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  community  here  have 
been  given  by  different  authors.  The  learned  antiquary 
Bale,  writing  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  the  Christian  King  Lucius,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.     Cressy,  130  years 
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later  than  Bale,  quotes  the  latter  authoritatively  upou  the 
point,  adding  that  the  inauguration  of  the  college  by  Lucius 
"  can  be  proved  from  other  ancient  records."  The  same  view 
was  shared  also  by  Bishop  Ussher,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Modern  historians, 
however,  are  inclined  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  existence  of 
Christianity  at  all  in  these  islands  before  the  commencement 
of  the  third  century,  so  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  account  of  the  foundation  of  Bangor. 

At  the  time  when  the  Romans  commenced  to  leave 
Britain,  however,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  we  find  that  the 
Celtic  Christian  Church  had  become  very  important  in  the 
land,  so  much  so,  that  heresies  and  schisms  had  managed  to 
creep  in,  which  were  leading  the  people  away  from  their 
original  faith.  To  counteract  one  of  these  heresies,  called 
Pelagianism,  the  Church  of  Gaul  sent  over  to  Britain  several 
learned  men,  who  went  about  the  country  preaching  against 
it.  One  of  these  preachers  was  a  man  named  Germanus, 
who  met  with  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Britons, 
and  laboured  long  among  them. 

When  the  lioniuu  legions  were  finally  withdrawn,  a. p. 
426,  the  Britons  were  very  sadly  harrassed  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots  from  the  north  of  the  island,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Saxon  pirates,  who  swarmed  down  upon  them  from  the 
Continent.  Left  unprotected  by  the  strong  military  power 
which  had  defended  them  for  so  long,  they  found  themselves 
quite  unable  to  stand  against  these  warlike  hosts  of  invaders  ; 
they  gradually  retreated,  therefore,  from  the  plains  of  the 
south  and  east  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  and 
west.  It  was  in  the  west  then,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  that  Germanus  chiclly  laboured,  converting  some 
Britons  who  were  still  heathen  to  Christianity,  and  establish- 
ing the  majority,  who  were  already  Christian,  in  sound  doc- 
triuf.     It  wus  there  also  that  he  strongly  uilvised  the  Briious 
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to  form  schools  or  colleges,  where  the  Christian  religion 
would  be  fostered  and  preserved  in  those  troublous  times. 
This  they  did,  and  on  a  second  visit  to  Wales,  after  returning 
to  Gaul,  Germanus  brought  with  him  several  ardent  disciples, 
whom  he  placed  in  charge  of  the  different  schools  which  he 
had  himself  initiated.  Among  these  men  may  be  mentioned 
Ilutus,  whom  he  placed  over  the  college  which  he  founded 
at  Llantwit  Major,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  Cadvan,  who 
originated  the  great  establishment  called  Bangor  Cadvan,  on 
Bardsey  Island. 

Now  various  writers  have  afifirraed  that  Germanus,  among 
other  establishments  of  the  kind,  also  founded  the  college  at 
Bangor-is-coed.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  though  we  have  no  actual  early  records  to  prove 
the  statement,  it  is  for  many  reasons  exceedingly  probable 
that  he  did  so.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  the  old  Welsh  Genealogies  of  the  Saints,  a  certain 
St.  Cybi,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  student  at  Bangor-is- 
coed,  is  described  as  "  from  the  college  of  St.  Germanus." 
That  Germanus  twice  visited  this  particular  district  is  well 
authenticated. 

From  the  time  of  the  probable  foundation  of  the  college, 
therefore,  by  Germanus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  have  to  pass  over  a  period  of  some  years  before 
further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a  king  named 
Cadell  was  lord  of  the  country  then  known  as  Deyrnllwg, 
and  since  as  Powisland  and  Vale  Royal.  The  book  called 
the  History  of  Nennms,  written  early  in  the  seventh  century, 
gives  a  somewhat  romantic  account  of  the  conversion  of  a 
namesake  and  probable  ancestor  of  this  king  to  Christi- 
anity by  Germanus,  while  the  latter  was  in  Denbighshire. 
The  kingly  race  of  Cadell  being  thus  Christian,  and 
having  a  very  distinct  connection  with  Germanus,  to  whom 
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they  in  a  measure  owed  their  kingdom,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  Hud  that  they  took  a  royal  interest  in  the  college  which  he 
had  in  all  probability  originated  ;  accordingly,  we  read  in  old 
Welsh  MSS.  that  "  the  family  of  Cadell  endowed  the 
college  of  'Bangor  Vawr  in  Maelor,"  or  Bangor-is-coed. 
The  king  Cadell  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
ceutury,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyngen,  who  also  gave 
lands  and  property  to  Bangor  on  the  Dee.  During  his 
reign,  a  certain  king,  called  Pabo-post-Prydain,  was  driven 
from  his  territories  in  North  Britain  by  the  ever-harrassing 
Picts  and  Scots,  and  sought  refuge  with  Cyngen.  The  latter 
entertained  him  hospitably,  and,  finally,  gave  him  grants  of 
land  in  his  dominions.  In  his  last  days,  Pabo  retired  to  the 
island  of  Anglesey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious 
life,  founded  a  church,  which  is  still  called  after  him,  and 
died.  This  Pabo  had  three  sons,  Dunawd,  Sawyl  and 
Carwyd,  to  all  of  whom  reference  will  be  made  later,  and  one 
daughter,  Arddun.  He  appears  to  have  ingratiated  himself 
pretty  well  at  the  court  of  his  host  and  protector,  King 
Cyngen,  for  we  find  that  he  not  only  obtained  from  him  the 
grants  of  land  mentioned  above,  but  succeeded  in  marrying  his 
daughter  to  Cyngen's  son  Brochmail,  who  afterwards  became 
king,  and  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Bungor-is- 
coed.  Pabo  seems  to  have  left  his  three  sons  behind  him, 
fighting  for  his  dominions  in  the  north,  but  he  probably 
brought  his  youthful  grandsons,  Deiniol,  Cynwyl,  and 
Gwarthen,  sons  of  Dunawd,  with  him  into  Wales.  Here 
he  dedicated  them  also  to  a  religious  life,  for  we  find 
them  mentioned  as  students  in  the  college  of  Cattwg,  at 
Llancarvan,  in  Glamorganshire  ;  they  evidently  acquitted 
themselves  with  distinction  while  there,  for  Cattwg  sent 
them  to  be  teachers  in  the  college  of  Bangor  on  the  Dee, 
where  they  eventually  were  promoted  to  be  principals,  and  it 
was    "by  their  wisdom  and   piety,"  it  is  said,  "that  this 
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place    became   the   most   eminent    of    all   the    Bangors    of 
Britain." 

Thus  we  see  that  Bangor-is-coed  had  by  this  time,  i.e., 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  become  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  great  religious  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  important  place  in 
history  which  it  was  shortly  to  fill. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  sons  of  Pabo  were  fighting  with 
their  various  enemies  in  the  north.  Dunawd  succeeded 
nominally  to  the  dominions  of  his  father  for  a  short  time  ; 
he  is  described  in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the  "  three  pillars  of 
battle,"  and  is  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  bard  as  fighting 
with  the  sons  of  Urieu,  about  a.d.  565.  Sawyl,  the  second 
sou,  is  also  alluded  to  as  a  fierce  warrior  in  the  Triads.  At 
last,  however,  notwithstanding  their  mighty  prowess  in  war, 
they  were  finally  driven  from  their  father's  kingdom.  Meet- 
ing thus  with  worldly  reverses,  the  brothers  gave  up  fighting 
for  good,  and  joined  the  great  religious  cqmmunity  at 
Bangor-is-coed,  in  Pabo's  adopted  country.  Settled  finally 
here.  King  Dunawd,  as  he  continued  to  be  called  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  appears  to  have  given  all  the  lands  of  which  he 
was  then  possessed  to  the  college,  and  henceforth  to  have 
devoted  his  ardent  energy,  which  he  had  hitherto  expended 
on  war,  to  the  service  of  religion.  Some  years  later  we  find 
him,  probably  at  an  advanced  age,  promoted  to  be  Principal 
or  Abbot  of  Bangor-is-coed,  which  had  by  this  time  grown  to 
huge  proportions,  celebrated,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Bangors,  endowed  with  lands  on  several 
occasions  by  kings  and  princes,  and  now  numbering  among  its 
inmates  members  of  a  royal  house.  To  such  a  size  had  the 
establishment  grown,  that  the  Venerable  Bede,  writing  about 
A.D.  690,  says  :  "  The  number  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  was 
so  great  that  the  monastery  was  divided  into  seven  parts, 
with  a  ruler  over  each,  and  none  of  these  parts  contained  less 
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than  300  men  " — which  represents  a  total  of  2,100  inmates  ! 
Almost  incredible  as  these  numbers  recorded  bj'  the  Saxon 
historian  may  at  first  appear  to  us,  they  are  fully  confirmed 
by  a  Welsh  account  of  Bangor-is-coed.  Similar  huge  estab- 
lishments in  South  Britain  are  alluded  to  in  the  Triads, 
and  we  have  also  authentic  records  of  even  a  larger  com- 
munity of  the  kind  at  one  time  in  Ireland.  From  being  at 
first  simply  a  religious  school  or  college,  Bangor-is-coed 
about  this  period  became  more  or  less  of  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment, with  stricter  rules,  and  as  such  we  find  it  described 
by  the  writers  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  later  portions  of 
its  history. 

Having  attained  to  such  high  eminence,  Bangor  naturally 
became  the  nursery  of  many  men  who  were  notable  in  their 
time.  Of  several  of  these,  records  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  will  review  the  most  prominent. 

Deiniol,  the  son  of  Dunawd,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
above,  soon  sought  fresh  fields  for  his  untiring  energy  out- 
side Bangor-is-coed.  After  working  there  for  some  time,  he 
set  himself  to  establish  a  branch  college  at  Bangor  in 
Carnarvonshire,  which  was  called  Bangor  Deiniol,  and  had  a 
long-lived  reputation.  Very  soon  after  this,  he  also  founded 
the  ecclesiastical  see  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  by  Dubritius,  about  a.d.  560.  He  died 
A.D.  584,  and  was  buried  at  Bardsey  Island.  Besides  the 
first  cathedral  at  Bangor  in  Carnarvonshire,  he  also  founded 
churches  at  Hawarden,  at  Llanwchllyn,  at  Worthenbury, 
and  at  Monkton,  all  of  which  bear  his  name. 

The  missionary  zeal  shewn  by  Deiniol  was  imitated  by 
many  other  inmates  of  Bangor-is-coed,  who  went  forth  one  by 
one  and  established  Christian  churches  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Cynwyl,  Deiniol's  brother,  founded  a  church 
in  Cardiganshire,  at  Aberporth,  and  two  in  Carmarthenshire, 
at  the  villages  of  Cynwyl  Gaio  and  Cynwyl  Elfod.      Sawyl, 
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brother  of  Dunawd,  the  former  fierce  warrior  of  whom  we 
have  heard  above,  also  founded  a  church  in  Carmarthenshire, 
still  called  Llan  sawel.  Sawyl  had  a  son  named  Asaf,  who 
afterwards,  as  St.  Asaph,  became  famous  as  the  disciple 
of  St.  Kentigern ;  about  a.d.  560,  he  was  made  first  bishop 
of  the  ecclesiastical  see  in  North  Wales  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name.  Cybi,  a  scholar  at  Bangor-is-coed, 
followed  the  example  of  Deiniol  by  founding  a  branch  college 
at  Holyhead  ;  the  church  here  is  still  called  after  him  ;  he 
also  established  churches  at  Llangybi,  near  Criccieth,  and  at 
the  village  of  the  same  name  in  Cardiganshire.  The  little 
church  on  the  Orme's  Head,  so  well  known  to  all  visitors  to 
Llandudno,  was  founded  by  a  holy  man  named  Tudno ;  he 
and  his  four  brothers  were  "  Saints,"  as  the  Welsh  MSS. 
call  them,  of  Bangor-is-coed;  they  went  there,  after  the  terri- 
tories of  their  father,  Saithenyn,  situated  in  Cardigan  Bay, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  some  time  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Probably  at  about  the  same  date,  the  sea  also  flooded 
the  lands  of  a  chief  named  Helig,  in  Beaumaris  Bay,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Lavan  Sands,  the  "  sands  of  wailing,"  still 
tell  the  tale  of  the  catastrophe.  Helig's  twelve  sons,  meet- 
ing thus  with  worldly  misfortunes,  betook  themselves  to 
a  religious  life  at  Bangor-is-coed,  where  some  of  them 
afterwards  became  distinguished  in  missionary  enterprise ; — 
Kwchwyn  founded  the  church  called  after  him  near  Llanrwst, 
and  Celynin  the  church  at  Llangelyuin,  near  Barmouth ; 
one  of  them,  named  Brothen,  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  built  the  first  church  at  Aber. 

We  may  here  mention  three  great  names  which  have 
been  associated  by  many  writers  with  Bangor  on  the  Dee, 
viz.,  Pelagius,  the  arch-heretic,  as  he  was  called,  and  Gildas 
and  Nennius,  the  historians.  A  careful  examination  of 
existing  records  referring  to  each,  however,  reveals  the  fact 
that  Nennius  alone  of  the  three  had  any  real  connection  with 
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the  place.  It  may  here  be  noted,  that  the  Nennius  whose 
life  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  Prologues  attached  to 
some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Ifixtor;/  was  not  the  author  of  the 
latter,  but  a  person  of  the  same  name,  living  at  a  later 
date. 

While  Christianity  was  thus  so  flourishing  in  the  west  of 
Britain,  it  had  been  gradually  exterminated  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  heathenism,  brought  over  by  the  new 
English  invaders,  again  reigned  supreme. 

In  A.D.  597,  the  great  Pope  Gregory  sent  a  little  band  of 
devout  men,  under  St.  Augustine,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  the  Pagan  English.  The  story  of  the  Roman 
mission  is  well  known,  as  also  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
conferences  which  took  place  between  St.  Augustine  and  his 
followers  and  the  Welsh  Christians. 

It  was  to  the  lust  of  these  memorable  meetings,  a.d.  603, 
that  all  the  learned  men  of  the  ancient  British  Church  came 
in  a  great  company.  There  were  seven  bishops  from  the 
seven  Welsh  sees,  and  a  long  train  of  eminent  divines  from 
the  college  of  Bangor-is-coed,  headed  by  the  aged  Dunawd, 
son  of  Pabo,  their  principal  or  abbot.  At  the  conference, 
a  long  and  fierce  battle  of  words  took  place,  of  which  two 
somewhat  ditlerent  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Saxon  and  Celtic  points  of  view.  No  agreement,  however, 
upon  the  questions  at  issue  could  be  come  to,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  alas  !  wrathfully  and  hurriedly.  Wlioever 
may  have  been  in  the  wrong,  our  great  historian,  Mr.  Green, 
very  justly  remarks  that  this  event  is  "memorable  as  the 
opening  of  the  breach  between  the  Celtic  and  Roman 
Churches,  which  was  afterwards  fought  out  so  fiercely  in 
many  lands." 

But  at  tlie  very  moment  when  the  far-famed  college 
at  Bangor-is-coed  was  playing  such  an  important  part 
in  history,  the  sound  of  an   inijunding  doom  was  gatherin'^ 
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in  the  air.  For  some  time  after  the  Saxon  nations  bad 
established  themselves  over  at  least  two-thirds  of  England, 
the  territories  of  the  Britons  still  extended  in  an  unbroken 
line  along  the  western  side  of  the  island,  from  the  river 
Clyde,  in  the  north,  to  the  English  Channel,  in  the  south. 
By  their  great  victory  at  Deorham,  a.d.  577,  the  Saxons  had 
effectually  cut  off  the  Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from 
those  of  Wales.  Cumbria,  however,  was  still  joined  to 
Wales,  and  the  city  of  Chester  formed  the  link  between  the 
two.  Against  this  important  post  therefore,  iEthelfrith, 
the  English  king  of  Northumbria  at  that  time,  with  a  view 
of  still  further  breaking  up  the  power  of  the  Britons, 
directed  his  conquering  armies. 

At  the  news  of  the  danger  to  Chester,  the  British  petty 
kings  and  chieftains  united  their  forces  in  a  common  cause, 
and  marched  to  the  rescue  from  all  parts.  So  great  was  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  created  by  the  coming  conflict 
that  1,200  monks  from  Bangor-is-coed,  after  a  three  days' 
fast,  proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  their  countrymen  against  the  invading  heathen  armies. 
The  place  where  the  conflicting  hosts  met  has  been  called 
the  "  Orchard  of  Bangor "  by  British  writers,  and  was 
probably  somewhere  between  Bangor.-is-coed  and  Chester. 
Here  the  1,200  holy  men,  chanting  their  solemn  anthem, 
arrived  in  a  long  procession.  They  stationed  themselves 
apart  from  the  rest,  at  a  safe  distance,  as  they  thought  ; 
Brochmail,  king  of  Powis  and  Vale  Royal,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  very  intimately  connected  with  the  college  and  its 
inmates,  was  appointed,  with  a  portion  of  the  British  forces, 
to  protect  them.  King  iEthelfrith  soon  noticed  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  strange  company  standing  there,  praying, 
with  arms  outstretched  to  heaven,  and  asked  "  Who  those 
men  were  ?  "  Being  informed  of  the  reason  of  their  coming, 
he  said,  "  Though  they  have  no  weapons,  if  they  cry  to  their 
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God,  they  do  truly  fipjht  against  us  with  their  imprecations ;" 
and  knowing  that  the  battle  would  be  the  niore  fierce  for 
their  sakes,  he  ordered  his  men  to  attack  them  first  of  all. 
Then  an  awful  and  terrible  scene  began  ;  Brochmail  appears 
to  have  fled,  and  the  unhappy  Christian  flock  was  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  barbarous  Saxon  wolves  of  war ;  of 
the  1,200  who  went  forth  that  morning,  only  fifty  are  said  to 
have  escaped  ! 

The  massacre  of  the  monks  was  followed,  after  a  Ion" 
and  sanguinary  struggle,  by  the  total  and  entire  defeat 
of  the  assembled  British  forces,  and  Chester,  ^vith  the  whole 
of  the  district  round  it,  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  King 
iEthelfrith.  This  disastrous  event  took  place  a.d.  607,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  a.d.  612  or  613.  The  fall  of 
Chester  into  the  hands  of  the  Pagan  conquerors  naturally 
involved  the  final  destruction  of  the  great  Christian  college 
at  Bangor-is-coed,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  few  remaining 
inmates.  These  survivors  fled  to  Bangor  Cadvan,  on  the 
bleak  and  lonely  island  of  Bardsey,  which,  we  read  in  old 
Welsh  MSS.,  they  helped  to  make  the  most  celebrated  for 
learning  of  all  the  then  existing  colleges  in  North  Wales,  so 
that  it  "  enjoyed  gifts  from  kings  and  nobles  more  than  any 
other." 

Thus  ends,  suddenly  and  tragically,  the  history,  such  as 
we  know  it,  of  the  great  religious  establishment  at  Bangor 
on  the  Dee. 

Having  briefly  traced  its  story,  we  may  now  endeavour  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  kind  of  place  that  Bangor-is-coed 
was  in  those  far-oft'  days. 

The  early  Celtic  religious  colleges  were  very  primitive 
aff'airs  indeed,  so  far  as  general  appearances  go.  With  the 
name  of  a  great  monastery,  we  are  apt  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  a  vast  range  of  stately  buildings — refectories,  dormitories, 
chapter  rooms,  cloisters,  etc.,  with  a  richly  decorated  church 
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of  noble  proportions  towering  over  the  whole.  No  such 
erections,  however,  existed  at  any  time  at  Bangor-is-coed. 

The  college,  or  monastery,  was  most  likely  a  large 
village  of  rude  wattled  huts.  These  were  disposed  in  seven 
clusters  or  squares,  forming  several  schools,  or  "  chancels," 
as  they  were  called,  with  a  ruler  over  each.  In  the  centre  of 
the  village  stood  the  church,  a  large  structure,  built  chiefly 
of  wood ;  stone  churches  were,  at  this  date,  practically 
unknown  in  the  country.  The  whole  place  was  probably 
protected  by  an  encircling  wall  of  earth,  or  perhaps  earth 
and  stone,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  on  some  similar 
foundations  in  Ireland. 

This  somewhat  rustic-looking  village,  then,  was  inhabited 
by  a  colony  of  about  2,000  inmates,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
These  men  were  divided  into  three  classes  : — First,  those  of 
older  years,  who  were  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion,  to 
reading  and  study,  and  to  the  transcribing  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
in  this  class  were  many  great  and  learned  men  at  Bangor,  as 
Bede  tells  us ;  this  is  also  illustrated  by  the  prominent  part 
which  the  monks  of  Bangor  took  in  the  great  conference 
between  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Churches ;  and  again,  by  the 
number  of  earnest  missionaries  who,  as  we  have  seen,  went 
forth  to  found  other  colleges  and  churches  in  the  land. 
Second,  the  working  brethren,  those  who  were  strong  and  fit 
to  labour,  and  who,  perhaps,  did  not  show  much  aptitude  for 
learning  and  study  ;  they  occupied  themselves  in  the  general 
daily  work  connected  with  the  establishment,  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  etc.  ;  for,  as  is  recorded  again  by  Bede,  the 
monks  of  Bangor  "  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands." 
Third,  there  was  a  class  of  youthful  members,  who  were 
under  a  course  of  religious  and  general  instruction,  to  fit 
them  for  the  offices  of  the  church,  or  sometimes  for  other 
stations  in  life.  Grildas,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  British  monks  and 
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clergy  of  his  day ;  in  their  ranks  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  medley  of  indolence,  pride,  profligacy,  and  drunken- 
ness, side  by  side  with  the  greatest  asceticism,  self-devotion, 
and  saintliness.  The  inmates  of  these  religious  establish- 
ments were,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  much  in  earnest  in  their 
religious  calling ;  for  the  Welsh  Triads  record  that  in  the 
various  great  Bangors  in  Wales  a  hundred  men,  changed 
every  hour,  were  always  occupied  in  the  service  of  God  in  the 
churches,  so  that  prayer  and  praise  were  kept  up  there  day 
and  night  without  ceasing.  At  the  same  time  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  were  pursued  with  great  ardour,  and 
were  thus  preserved  in  the  country  when  those  outside  the 
sacred  pale  were  engaged  in  little  else  but  strife  and  blood- 
shed from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

Now   of  this   celebrated  and    vast   establishment,  what 
remains  upon  the  spot  at  the  present  day  to  tell  the  tale  ? 
After  its  destruction,  a.d.    607,    there    is    no    mention    of 
Bangor-is-coed  for  over  five  hundred  years,  when  William,  a 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
says,  that  in   his  day  there  remained  there  "such  ruined 
churches,    so   many   broken   down    porticoes,    and   such   an 
accumulation  of  rubbish,   as  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  else- 
where."    He  was  no  doubt  quite  correct  in  his  description  of 
the   great    "accumulation  of  rubbish"  there,    but  he  pro- 
bably supplied  the  graphic  details  of  the  "ruined  churches  " 
and  "  broken  down  porticoes  "  from  his  own  imagination,  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  visited  the  spot  himself;— the 
ruins  of  only  wooden  edifices  would  hardly  have  remained 
standing  for  so  lonsr. 

Four  hundred  years  after  this  again,  Leland  was  commis- 
sioned by  King  Henry  VIII  "  to  perambulate  England  "  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  together  and  preserving  matters  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  came  to  Bangor-is-coed.     Here  he  reports  "  it   is 
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ploughed  ground  now  where  the  abbey,"  as  he  calls  it,  "once 
stood,  and  they  plough  up  bones  of  the  monks,  and  in 
remembrance  were  digged  up  pieces  of  their  clothes  in  sepul- 
tures." He  mentions  also  that  "  there  remaineth  the  name 
of  a  gate  of  the  monastery  on  the  north,  called  Forth  Hogan, 
and  another  on  the  south,  called  Forth  Clays." 

The  site  of  the  great  college,  or  monastery,  was  in  all 
probability  on  the  flat  meadows,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
present  village.  It  would  lie  between  the  higher  grounds  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  where  the  farm-houses,  still 
called  Forth-y-gan  and  Cloi,  possibly  mark  the  extreme 
boundaries  or  gates  in  either  direction.  The  river  Dee 
appears  to  have  altered  its  course  here  at  some  distant 
period,  and  most  probably  in  those  days  ran  under  the  steep 
bank  to  the  north  of  the  low  meadows,  instead  of  right 
through  them,  as  it  does  now.  It  would  then  form  a  natural 
boundary  to  the  site,  and  the  gate,  Forth  Hogan,  would  be 
on  its  bank.  Leland  says  that  the  place  was  "  of  the  cum- 
pace  of  a  walled  town,"  of  the  "  space  of  a  good  Welch  mile  " 
in  diameter.  This  extensive  ground  plan  is  borne  out  by 
the  recorded  number  of  the  inmates,  and  it  also  just  covers 
the  distance  between  the  two  gates. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  over  twelve  and  a  half 
centuries  since  the  destruction  of  the  college,  but  little 
beyond  a  vague  tradition  among  the  natives  of  the  district 
remains  to  mark  the  spot.  The  village  church,  standing  no 
doubt  upon  an  old  foundation,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Dinoth, 
the  Dunawd,  son  of  Fabo,  of  our  history ;  and  a  chapel 
at  Worthenbury,  two  miles  away,  preserves  the  memory  of 
Deiniol,  his  son.  A  field  just  across  the  river,  near  the 
bridge,  is  still  known  as  "  Saint's  Well  Meadow."  About 
A.D.  1775,  there  was  a  field  here  called  "  Cae  Cymmin,"  or 
the  "  Communion  Field,"  but  the  name  is  not  to  be  found 
now.     Also  in  an  old  survey  of  the  district,  made  a.d.  1610, 
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a  field  is  described  as  "  Cae  Fynnon  Deiniol,"  or  the  Field 
of  Daniel's  Well,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  great  Deiniol,  son 
of  Duuawd.  The  two  farm  houses,  called  respectively 
Porth-y-gan  and  Cloi,  possibly  marking  the  position  of  the 
ancient  gates  or  entrances,  may  still  be  seen.  An  old 
Welsh  melody,  known  as  "  Ymdaith-y-Mwnc,"  or  the 
"  Monks'  March,"  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  air  chanted 
by  the  1,200  monks  on  the  ill-fated  morning  of  their 
massacre.  This  is  all  we  can  say ;  none  of  the  various 
so-called  relics  which  have  been  turned  up  about  the  village 
of  recent  years,  are  apparently  of  any  greater  antiquity  than 
the  middle  ages. 

Such,  then,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it 
from  the  most  reliable  and  ancient  records  generally  access- 
ible, is  the  strange,  eventful,  if  not  even  great,  history 
of  this  quiet  and  peaceful-looking  little  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  sylvan  Dee. 

Oh,  Bangor !  o'ei-  thy  murder  wail  I 
Now  no  ruins  tell  thy  tale  ; 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  burn, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return  ! 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee, 
O  miserere  Domine ! 
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MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
By  EDWARD  R.  RUSSELL. 

I  AM  to  read  a  few  lines  to-night  in  honour  of  the  writer  of 
two  or  three  volumes  of  curious  and  beautiful  poetrj',  and  of 
several  volumes  of  criticism  and  religious  disquisition,  in 
which  the  following  words,  phrases,  or  sayings  are  used  and 
reiterated  : — Sweetness  and  light ;  sweet  reasonableness ; 
lucidity ;  poetry  the  criticism  of  life ;  criticism,  a  dis- 
interested endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that 
has  been  known  and  thought  in  the  world ;  provinciality  ; 
totality  ;  culture  ;  anarchy  ;  "  all  depends  on  the  subject  "  ; 
sound  subject  matter  ;  high  seriousness  ;  seeing  life  steadily 
and  seeing  it  whole  ;  interesting  (by  reason  of )  distinction, 
beauty  and  elevation ;  eccentricity  and  arbitrariness  (as 
faults  of  literature)  ;  fantastic  ;  wanting  in  sanity  ;  the  need 
of  expression,  the  need  of  manners,  the  need  of  interest, 
the  need  of  beauty,  the  need  of  conduct ;  conduct  three 
parts  of  life ;  an  upper  class  materialised,  a  middle  class 
vulgarised,  a  lower  class  brutalised ;  the  young  lions  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  ;  lubricity  ;  the  Barbarians,  the  Philistines 
and  the  Populace  ;  middle-class  Macaulayese  ;  Oxford,  "  the 
home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular 
names,  and  impossible  loyalties";  "miracles  do  not 
happen " ;  "  the  stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness";  "morality  tinged  with  emo- 
tion "  ;  the  method,  the  secret,  the  temper  of  Jesus;  "the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  ideal  society  of  the  future." 

We  are  not  now  to  appraise  the  value  of  these  sayings. 
Controversy  upon  them,  even  within  narrow  limits,  would 
require  many  hours  and,  indeed,   many  nights  of  close  dis- 
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cussion.  That  one  single  writer's  persuasive  repetition  has 
fixed  them  firmly  in  the  mind  of  a  generation  such  as  ours 
is  proof  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  met  its  needs  or 
cravings.  Their  range  is  proof  of  the  great  variety  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  thought.  They  have  been  recalled  abun- 
dantly since  his  death.  Those  who  find  some  of  them 
already  common-place  may  nevertheless  acknowledge  that 
they  had  value  when  first  used.  But,  in  fact,  almost  all  of 
them  that  ever  had  value  possess  value  still.  Some  are 
destined,  even  as  mere  phrases,  to  leaven  English  opinion 
and  action  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  be  interesting  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hence  to  enquire  what  is  the  then  con- 
tinuing worth,  or  what  has  been  the  operative  result,  of 
these  familiar  household  words. 

The  best  of  them  is  that,  besides  being  lucid,  they  are 
lucid  from  so  many  points.  A  critic  of  life  and  literature 
and  manners  can  do  little  if  he  tries  to  physic  mankind 
with  one  bolus.  One  of  the  articles  lately  written  on 
Matthew  Arnold  remarked  that,  while  Carlyle  said  that 
whatever  was  right  was  beautiful,  Arnold  said  that  nothing 
that  was  not  beautiful  could  be  right,  and  that  his,  accord- 
ingly, was  a  "  propaganda  of  grace."  One  has  only  to  hear 
an  epigrammatic  and  delusive  generalisation  such  as  this 
to  understand  how  much  a  phrase-maker  profits  by  making 
a  great  many,  so  that  he  can  set  one  against  another,  and 
count  upon  each  telling  some  part  of  the  whole  truth,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  compressed  into  any  axiom,  however 
would-be  comprehensive. 

Taken  altogether,  the  sayings  of  Matthew  Arnold  which 
have  passed  into  common  talk — and  the  commonness  of 
much  of  the  talk  into  which  they  have  passed  is  the  most 
wonderful  element  in  the  transaction — will  pass  into  history 
likewise,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  history,  until  they  cease  to  be 
necessary. 
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Besides  the  need  there  was  for  these  sayings,  and  the 
efl'ect  of  their  being  repeated  a  hundred  times,  with  little 
change  except  of  immediate  application,  their  extraordinary 
vogue  has  been  a  good  deal  owing  to  Matthew  Arnold's 
style.  Some  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  none  ; 
and,  in  the  old  sense,  style  he  had  none.  He  might  have 
been  a  greater  author  if  he  had  been  less  colloquial.  But 
no  one  who  justly  estimates  what  he  has  written  would 
wish  that  he  had  been  a  greater  author.  Occasionally, 
passages  of  eloquence  shew  that  he  might  have  done  any- 
thing in  prose.  He  preferred  to  converse,  and  all  who  love 
his  writing  are  glad  that  that  was  his  choice. 

He  was  the  most  delightful,  and  sincerely  the  humblest, 
of  egotists.  Even  the  most  delightful  and  least  conceited  of 
egotists  must  lay  themselves  open  to  personal  satire.  But 
Matthew  Arnold  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  continue 
for  years,  on  very  personal  lines,  discussions  of  the  highest 
themes,  without  either  losing  his  own  temper  or  provoking 
extreme  irascibility  in  others.  He  had  not  always  quite  so 
much  to  say  as  he  thought  he  had,  and  he  could  not  say 
nothing  with  any  degree  of  efl'ect  or  power  ;  but  what  he 
had  to  say  came  from  him  in  very  bright  and  pleasant 
ambling  talk,  the  stings  of  which  were  not  apparent  till  you 
were  stung,  and  then  did  not  rankle. 

As  in  his  use  of  phrases,  so  with  illustrations  :  he  would 
often  rather  recur  to  an  old  one  than  tind  a  new  one,  but 
there  was  always  something  to  freshen  it ;  and  so  some  of  his 
familiar  examples  of  Philistinism  or  of  excellence  became 
vivid  facts  in  many  a  consciousness  that  could  not  have 
apprehended  any  abstract  blame  or  praise  even  with  the  help 
of  the  aptest  casual  illustration.  It  was  his  function  to 
reflect  and  rebuke,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  deficient 
civilisation  of  our  time,  and  also  I  may  add  its  deficient 
spirituality ;  and  he  did  this  with  as  much  ease  of  manner — 
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though  it  was  a  great  and  will  prove  a  memorable  work — as 
if  he  had  been  throwing  off  mere  letters  to  a  friend. 

Most  writers  of  the  present  day  have  had  to  speak  plainly 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  faults,  for  in  the  working  mechanism 
of  literature  the  humblest  must  often  take  the  highest  to 
task.  It  fell  to  my  lot  once,  and  I  then  expressed  regret  at 
the  "  too  unintermittent  infusion  of  personal  or  egoistic  allu- 
sions ; "  at  the  lack  of  rhetorical  energy  and  climax ;  at 
"the  curious  absence  of  strong  flow  in  the  ripples  of  his 
pellucidity ;  "  at  his  "  resigned  sequesterment  from  the  broad 
channels  of  life  and  action  ;  "  at  the  too  negative  quality 
of  his  lucidity ;  at  the  something  in  him  which  seemed 
finnickin.  Most  of  these  are  true  counts  of  a  good  indict- 
ment. But  we  all  feel  strongly  now  that  we  would  not  have 
had  Matthew  Arnold  other  than  he  was.  Let  us  realise, 
though,  that  his  personal  and  easy  method  was  answerable 
for  much  more  than  mere  manner.  The  same  unconven- 
tional naivete  which  gave  its  charm  of  egoistic  attraction  to 
Matthew  Arnold  made  him  exalt  certain  somewhat  obscure 
luminaries  whom  he  had  discovered  to  higher  positions  than 
their  general  brilliancy  could  have  suggested,  and  to  these  he 
harked  back  as  constantly  as  to  himself.  No  other  cultiva- 
tion or  use  of  his  high  qualities  and  fine  ideas,  however,  or 
of  those  of  others,  could  have  done  the  English  world  so 
much  good. 

Especially  unquestionable,  and  much  less  likely  to  be 
challenged  than  his  prose  style,  was  his  poetry.  The  most 
contradictory  things  are  said  of  it,  and  with  partial  truth.  It 
is  sometimes  musical  and  sometimes  not,  and  consequently 
one  writer  speaks  of  Matthew  Arnold's  faultless  ear,  and 
another  suggests  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  much  hampered, 
as  a  poet  by  having  no  musical  ear  at  all.  What  his  poetry 
always   has   is   a   perfect   sympathy   with    all    the    serious 
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feeliugs  of  highly  educated  people  who  have  retained  the 
susceptibility  of  their  emotions.  What  you  rarely  find  in  it 
is  a  plain  and  joyful,  or  plain  and  sorrowful,  treatment  of  a 
simple  human  theme.  A  friend  whose  taste  would  lead  him 
to  make  this  his  main  criterion  of  poetry  has  remarked  to 
me,  that  in  all  Arnold's  poems  there  is  only  one  that  gives 
him  a  sense  of  high  satisfaction.    It  is  the  "  Requiescat  "  : — 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew  ! 
In  (juiet  she  reposes  : 

Ah  !  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required  ; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turnintj 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound  ; 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

Aud  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabin'd,  ample  spirit, 

It  fiutter'd  and  fail'd  for  breath  : 
To-night  it  doth  inherit 

The  vasty  hall  of  death. 

What  pleases  my  friend  in  these  delightful  lines  is  pro- 
bably the  absence  of  problem,  and  this  is  very  rare  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  verse.  Scarcely  ever  is  it  found,  indeed, 
when  the  tone  is  mournful,  and,  although  there  are  many 
lightsome  stanzas,  they  are  usually  followed,  and  in  my 
friend's  opinion,  spoilt,  by  others  which  lapse  into  Arnold's 
anxious  vein.  To  a  large  extent  judgment  by  such  a 
standard  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  There  is  abundant 
proof  that  in  the  Greek  atmosphere  Matthew  Arnold  could 
be  truly,  if  not  unafl'ectedly,   gay.     If  he  could  not  be  as 
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light-hearted  in  a  modern  atmosphere,  but  in  that  atmos- 
phere was  unquestionably  more  sincere,  and  (in  the  general 
opinion)  more  successful,  it  is  one  among  many  evidences 
that  he  was  not  so  Hellenic  as  it  is  a  cant  to  call  him.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  taking  him  all  in  all,  and  recognising  the 
balance  of  his  nature,  a  less  Hellenic  mind  than  his  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  possessed  the 
literary  qualification  for  Hellenism.  If  Matthew  Arnold  has 
a  final  natural  bias  it  is  Hebraic ;  but  in  truth  he  is  best 
represented  by  his  own  remarkable  description  of  Rachel,  the 
actress  :  — 

Ah  !  not  the  radiant  spirit  of  Greece  alone 

She  had — one  power,  which  made  her  breast  its  home  ! 

In  her,  like  us,  there  clashed  contending  powers, 

Germany,  France,  Christ,  Moses,  Athens,  Rome. 
The  strife,  the  mixture  in  her  soul,  are  ours  ; 
Her  genius  and  her  glory  are  her  own. 

So  far  as  simple  and  unsubtle  beauty  are  concerned, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  besides  illustrating  it  in 
"  Requiescat,"  and  in  many  separate  stanzas,  Arnold  has 
made  a  most  explicit  confession  that  this  quality  is  indis- 
pensable.    In  "  Heine's  Grave,"  he  says  : — 

Charm  is  the  glory  which  makes 
Song  of  the  Poet  divine ; 
Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm ! 
How  without  charm  wUt  thou  draw, 
Poet !  the  world  to  thy  way  ? 
Not  by  the  lightnings  of  wit ! 
Not  by  the  thunder  of  scorn ! 
These  to  the  world,  too,  are  given ; 
Wit  it  possesses,  and  scorn — 
Charm  is  the  poet's  alone. 

It  is  curious  that  he  does  not  here  ban  along  with  wit 
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and  scorn  that  meditative  subjectivity,  harried  and  fretted 
and  moved  uhuost  to  tears  by  the  Time-spirit,  which  is  the 
most  peculiar  feature  of  his  own  poetry.  The  puzzles  and 
the  pensiveness  of  his  age  overwhelmed  him  in  poetry  as  in 
religion.     In  his  own  words  : 

There  is  some  root  of  suffering  in  himself. 
Some  secret  and  unfollow'd  vein  of  woe. 

But  the  same  root  and  vein  ramify  through  the  whole 
higher  intellect  of  our  time.  Tennyson  and  Browning 
testify  to  it  as  well  as  Arnold.  It  is  a  root  of  suffering  and 
vein  of  woe  as  far  removed  from  the  morbid  moodiness  of 
"  Childe  Harold  "  as  from  the  rakish  recklessness  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  or  the  primrose  shallowness  of  "Peter  Bell."  It  so 
profoundly  permeates  the  poetic  expression  of  our  day  that 
we  almost  feel  anything  jocund  to  be  acting  ;  and  simple 
pathos  has  almost  come  to  seem  maudlin,  unless  effected  in 
swift,  impressionist  touches. 

If  we  say  of  the  best  of  Matthew  Arnold's  verse  that  it 
reflects  the  intellectual  melancholy  of  his  time  with  as  much 
"  charm "  as  the  subject  of  that  melancholy  permits,  we 
shall  pass  a  just  judgment  on  it,  and  place  him  in  this 
department  distinctly  above  Browning  as  a  poet,  though 
Browning  must  ever  stand  first  as  an  analyst ;  and  when  we 
remember  his  own  dictum  that  "Love  is  the  fountain  of 
charm,"  we  shall  agree  that  a  period  essentially  of  religious 
transition  could  not  be  more  perfectly  or  tenderly  mirrored 
than  in  the  following  never-to-be-forgotten  lines  which  con- 
clude "  Dover  Beach  "  :  — 

Ah,  love,  let  iis  be  true 

To  one  another  !  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  liiud  of  dreams. 

So  various,  so  bt>autiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  pence,  nor  help  for  pain  : 
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And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain, 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  fight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night ! 

Many  must  have  remembered  this  touching  appeal  when 
reading  of  late  the  story  of  Robert  Elsmere,  which  has 
afflicted  and  oppressed  English  homes  this  spring  as  if  it 
had  been  a  tragedy  of  real  life.  Alas  !  literature  may  be 
some  sort  of  substitute  for  domestic  joy,  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  dogmatic  England  we  are  yet  far  from  the  time  when 
under  any  severe  strain  of  spiritual  distress  this  Gilead  of 
books  and  song  will  yield  a  balm  that  can  be  enjoyed  in 
common  by  any  two  linked  souls  whose  religious  yearnings 
are  out  of  sympathy. 

When  "  Literature  and  Dogma  "  appeared,  a  very  re- 
markable man,  since  dead,  full  of  wisdom  and  affection,  a 
Nestor  to  many,  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  have  got  a  religion 
that  will  just  suit  you."  Looking  back,  it  is  curious  to 
consider  what  must  have  been  the  reception  of  the  book  by 
men  either  in  search  of  or  ready  to  entertain  a  new  religion. 
It  was  blemished  by  one  gross  blot  of  seeming  irreverence, 
which  was  afterwards  erased.  When  the  book  came  to  be 
really  apprehended,  its  effect  must  have  been  to  deepen,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  resisted  or  were  insensible  to  its 
disintegrating  operation  on  dogmatic  belief  or  aherglaiibe,  a 
sense  of  the  intrinsic  spiritual  meaning  and  value  of  the 
things  they  most  earnestly  believed.  This  must  be  an 
abiding  blessing  to  the  world,  because  it  is  morally  and 
emotionally  beneficial  alike  to  those  who  believe  and  to  those 
who  reject  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Matthew  Arnold's  "  better  interpretation,"  as  he  called  it, 
was,  and  still  is,  unacceptable  alike  to  those  who  think  they 
can  answer  disintegrating  literary  criticism  on  Revelation  ; 
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to  those  who  hold  that  Revelation  (by  which  they  generally 
mean  promiscuously  picked  out  texts  from  the  Authorised 
Version)  is  superior  to  criticism ;  to  those  who  mystically 
insist  that  Max  Miiller  ought  to  regard  the  teachings  of 
Inspiration  exactly  as  Cowper's  cottager  did ;  to  those  who 
are  content  with  Bishop  Butler's  and  Cardinal  Newman's 
position,  that  Orthodoxy  is  infinitely  more  probable  than  any 
other  scheme  of  belief;  and  to  those  who  will  have  it  that, 
if  Christianity  is  not  true  in  its  supernatural  and  miraculous 
particulars,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  we  had  better  have 
done  with  it  altogether. 

What  seems  to  me  uuphilosophical  is,  that  educated 
Christian  people  should  be  willing,  and  even  desire,  to  see 
unbelievers  take  this  last  attitude — should  resent,  so  far 
from  being  grateful  for,  the  great  religious  service  that 
Matthew  Arnold  has  rendered  in  enabling  many,  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  chance  or  materialism  for  moral  impres- 
sions, to  profit  by  so  much  of  the  kernel  of  Christianity  as 
can  be  enjoyed  without  the  shell.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
the  shell  imparts  to  the  kernel  its  vitalising  and  sustaining 
power :  we  might  still  rejoice  that  those  who  throw  away  the 
shell  may  preserve  and  be  the  better  of  so  much  of  the 
vitality  and  sweetness  of  the  kernel  as  they  can  assimilate. 
The  "Christianity  all  or  nothing"  theory,  even  if  capable  of 
pliilosophical  proof,  would  condemn  to  moral  and  religious 
starvation  some  whom  the  proof  would  not  convince,  but 
who  may  manage  to  realise  a  very  generous,  even  if  not 
saving,  maintenance  from  so  much  of  Christian  essentials  as 
they  can  accept.  To  get  hold  of  such  men,  and  retain  them 
under  Christian  influences,  as  *'  Literature  and  Dogma " 
did,  was  a  great  thing,  especially  as  their  number  may 
increase,  and  still  more  especially  as  the  spirit  and  tenor  of 
the  teaching  was  undeniably  better  than  that  of  much 
orthodox  reli''iou8  instruction. 
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Matthew  Arnold  gives  license  to  orthodoxy  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  entitled  "  Pis-Aller  "  : — 

"  Man  is  blind  because  of  sin  : 
Revelation  makes  him  sure. 
Without  that,  who  looks  within, 
Looks  in  vain,  for  all's  obscure." 

Nay,  look  closer  into  man  ! 

Tell  me,  can  you  find  indeed 
Nothing  sure,  no  moral  plan 

Clear  prescribed,  without  your  creed  '.* 

"  No,  I  nothing  can  perceive  ! 

Without  that,  all's  dark  for  men. 
That,  or  nothing,  I  believe." — 
For  God's  sake,  believe  it  then  ! 

But  this  license,  though  valid,  is  obviously  contemptu- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  philosophical  of  the 
orthodox  take  a  view  which  was  well  expressed  on  Mr. 
Arnold's  death  in  an  able  article  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  namely,  that  what  he  believes  to  be  verifiable 
is  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which  he  assumes  it,  and  that  in 
rejecting  the  un verifiable  he  is  either  applying  scientific 
processes  which  are  wholly  unlawful  for  the  subject  matter, 
and  rejecting  evidence  which  alone  is  appropriate,  or  he  is 
eviscerating  great  historic  forces  of  all  that  as  a  fact  gave 
them  their  power. 

I  leave  the  question  here,  only  protesting  that  it  is  unjust 
to  treat  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  sophist  in  theology ;  that 
while  "  reserve  is  the  secret  of  his  art,"  he  keeps  little  back 
that  a  sympathetic  mind  will  not  divine,  seeing  also  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  stated;  and  that  his  religious  work 
afi'ords  good  ground  for  demanding  as  a  philosophical,  if  not 
a  religious,  right  that  it  shall  be  recognised  by  theologians 
how  much  of  shelter  and  of  home  Christianity  may  have  to 
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confer,  even  upon  thinkers  whose  tread  tramples  into  ruin  its 
scaflbldinj?  of  dogma. 

In  all  that  Mathew  Arnold  wrote  there  was  a  serious 
purpose  that  made  his  lij^htest  playfulness  sacred  to  those 
who  found  his  suggestions  profitable.  Before  the  present 
audience,  especially  after  a  fortnight  of  memoirs  and  leading 
articles,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  either  to  give  many 
details,  or  to  insist  upon  those  much  needed  sane  principles 
of  criticism  which  were  implied  in  the  list  of  sayings  which  I 
read  in  my  opening  paragraph.  I  am  disposed  to  conclude 
with  another  list — a  summary  of  the  strictly  practical  aims 
which  Mr.  Arnold  assisted  constantly  by  his  writings.  Some 
may  be  faulty.  Several  will  be  kept  in  view  by  others  until 
they  have  been  achieved.  He  was  for  the  organisation  of 
Middle  Class  Education  as  almost  the  first  want  of  the  day. 
He  was  against  all  mechanical  instruction,  as  he  was  against 
all  mechanical  criticism.  He  was  bitterly  hostile  to  payment 
by  results  in  Primary  Schools.  He  was  strong  for  the  utility 
of  a  second  language  as  a  means  of  improving  the  general 
learning  faculty  of  poor  children.  He  maintained  the  abso- 
lute educational  and  intellectual  necessity  of  the  Bible  in 
British  education.  He  was  for  Free  Schools,  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  it  would  pauperise  a  ratepayer  to  get  his 
children  taught  free  at  a  school  which  he  helped  to  support, 
and  that  it  does  not  pauperise  him  to  receive  for  a  penny  or 
twopence  a  week  an  education  the  much  greater  cost  of  which 
is  defrayed  by  benevolence.  He  applauded  the  German 
system  of  teaching  because  of  its  elastic  application  to  the 
intellectual  necessities  of  each  pupil.  As  between  Literature 
and  Science,  he  was  for  the  humanities  in  education  because 
more  is  got  out  of  them  that  tends  to  improve  the  man.  He 
was  for  an  Academy  — in  Franco,  and  gave  a  comic  account  of 
what  would  happen  if  we  tried  to  have  one  in  England.     He 
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was  for  the  most  liberal  treatment  of  Ireland,  liberal  to  an 
extent  and  in  ways  that  English  Home  Rulers  would  scarcely 
relish,  though  he  would  not  consent  to  Home  Rule.  He  was 
a  most  extreme  and  positive  advocate  of  social  Equality,  and 
thought  more  of  it  than  even  of  Liberty  or  Fraternity. 

Clearly  Mathew  Arnold  was  a  man  to  be  followed  warily, 
and  often  not  at  all ;  but  to  be  listened  to  always  and  with 
all  your  ears.  His  mind  was  open  to  every  touch  and  breath 
of  ancient  and  modern,  insular  and  continental,  thought. 
There  is  hardly  an  error  of  human  judgment,  or  social  life 
and  manners,  which  he  has  not  explicitly  or  implicitly 
condemned,  though  there  may  be  some  towards  which,  ill- 
understood,  he  may  seem  to  attract  us.  Allow  for  his 
epigram,  for  his  pleasantry,  for  his  cunning  over-accentuation, 
for  the  tricks  of  his  pretty,  but  never  frivolous  art.  Guidance 
is  often  to  be  found  in  his  disquisitions,  when  he  has  not 
quite  embodied  it  in  his  counsels.  On  a  subject  within  his 
range  anyone  who  rightly  values  Matthew  Arnold  would 
prefer  to  do  nothing  before  hearing  what  he  has  to  say. 
And,  at  least,  his  writings  never  fail  to  bring  the  play  of  a 
clear,  high,  gentle,  well-instructed  mind  candidly  and  inter- 
estingly to  bear  on  all  the  more  refined  problems  of  society, 
with  a  constant  flow  of  that  healing  knowledge  of  the  best 
things  which  will  always  be  a  chief  joy  of  those  who  have 
learnt  the  lesson  he  tausht. 
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ON   THE   INDIVIDUALITY*   OF   ATOMS   AND 
MOLECULES. 
By   Rev.    H.    H.    HIGGINS,   M.A. 


Atoms. 

The  tendency  of  chemical  research  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  has  been  to  confirm  the  objective 
reality  of  these  minute  hypothetical  forms.  Atoms  are 
not  now  reo;arded  as  indefinitely  small ;  their  diameters  have 
been  estimated  and  the  number  of  atoms  which  would  fill 
a  box  of  measurable  size  has  been  computed.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  a  very  high  degree  of  similarity  must  exist 
between  the  atoms  of  the  same  elementary  substance.  It 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  they  vary  within  certain 
very  narrow  limits.  All  atoms  inaii  be  reducible  to  some 
ultimate  principle  ;  but  atoms  have  never  been  divided,  and 
the  atom  of  a  chemical  formula  is  a  distinct  individual, 
which,  as  such,  difters  from  an  atom  of  a  like  kind ;  whilst  it 
also  dififers,  after  another  fashion — i.e.,  in  its  idiosyncrasy — 
from  the  atom  of  a  distinct  elementary  substance. 

What  constitutes  the  idiosyncracy  of  an  atom  '? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  best  established  of  its  qualities — 
weight.  Why  should  an  atom  of  oxygen  be  about  sixteen 
times  heavier  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  size,  or  the 
volume  occupied  by  it,  being  much  the  same  ?  Gravitation 
is  a  mystery  which  is  not  solved  when,  for  attraction,  which 

•  No  exhaustive  definition  of  "  Individuality  "  has  hitherto  been  found  ; 
bnt,  at  all  events,  it  implies  a  certain  amount  of  singleness  ami  complete- 
ness in  the  object  of  which  it  is  a  character. 
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is  declared  to  be  inconceivable  between  bodies  unconnected 
by  a  coherent  medium,  is  substituted  the  vis  a  tergo 
influence,  which  some  regard  as  possible  through  the  agency 
of  the  ether.  Perhaps  so,  but  what  does  either  attraction, 
or  the  ether,  find  whereon  to  lay  a  strong  hand  on  one  atom, 
but  a  light  hand  only  on  an  atom  of  a  different  kind  ?  This 
question  has  not  been  answered  ;  no  one  has  ever  seen  or 
handled  an  atom,  much  less  investigated  its  contents.  The 
hypothetical  nature  of  the  atom  has  hitherto  discouraged 
enquiry,  but  a  higher  confidence  in  its  objective  reality  has 
now  removed  the  atom  from  the  sphere  of  ideality  to  that  of 
the  physical  cosmos. 

That  it  is  too  small  to  be  recognized  by  our  organs  of 
sight  does  not  render  it  infra-natural.  We  are  satisfied  that 
an  atom  occupies  space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ponderable 
matter ;  that  an  atom  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  with 
uniform  velocity  and  direction  till  acted  upon  from  without ; 
in  short,  that  an  atom  is  a  body,  and  is  subject  to  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  other  ponderable  bodies.  But  an 
atom  is  more  than  a  body.  It  is  not  merely  a  very  small 
bit,  or  a  least  possible  corner.  It  has  singleness  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  an  individual  which,  being  regarded  as  an 
ultimate  and  primordial  form,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
augmentation  or  diminution. 

To  speak  of  an  atom  as  if  it  were  a  glass  ball,  we  might 
say  that  it  cannot  be  broken  or  chipped,  compressed  or 
scratched ;  that  no  dust  can  settle  on  it,  for  the  particles 
of  dust  are  small  masses  consisting  of  myriads  of  atoms. 
An  atom  is,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect,  perhaps  the  only  quite 
perfect,  individual.  Whatever  it  has  is  its  own  with  an 
entirety  which  can  in  no  other  case  be  predicated,  and  its 
idiosyncrasy,  which  is  the  sum  of  its  properties  as  an 
individual,  must  include  something  that  is  sui  generis. 

There    are    supposed   to   be   about   seventy   elementary 
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substances,  and,  if  so,  there  cannot  be  a  less  number  of 
distinct  simple  atoms. 

Upon  the  properties,  combinations,  affinities,  and 
motions  of  these  bodies,  men,  distinguished  by  their  pene- 
trating intellects,  have  been  engaged  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  result  has  been  a  course  of  observation  and  dis- 
covery, which  has  achieved  the  almost  incredible  feat  of 
securing  for  the  science  of  matter  a  progress  pari  passu 
with  that  of  the  science  of  biology,  reconstructed  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  genius  of  Darwin. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  chemistry,  as  represented  bv 
its  libraries  of  scientific  treatises,  its  renovated  nomencla- 
ture, its  astonishing  system  of  symbols,  and  its  vast 
industrial  products,  exhibits  a  triumph  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  verifiable  by  experiment,  a  knowledge 
to  which  some  would  restrict  the  name  of  science. 

Hence,  the  general  elimination,  from  chemical  works,  of 
philosophical  enquiries  and  considerations  not  obviously 
tending  to  increase  the  number  of  ascertained  verifiable 
facts  pertaining  to  chemical  science. 

For  example,  the  enquiry,  if  an  atom  be  an  individual 
and  possess  a  true  idiosyncrasy — in  what  relation  does  it 
stand,  as  an  individual,  to  another  individual  — f.f/.,  another 
atom,  or  an  animalcule,  or  a  whale? 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  relation  between 
individuals  rests  upon  each  having  a  completeness  of  its 
own.  A  mere  bit  of  matter,  as  a  lump  of  sugar,  can  have 
no  such  relation  with  another  bit. 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  entered  upon  a  category  of 
enquiries  differing  from  ordinary  chemical  investigations 
in  not  anticipating  solution  or  verification  by  cxpcriniont. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  atom's  place  in  Nature  '?  It 
is  leBS  easy  to  conceive  anything    like  an  atom  within  the 
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realm  of  psychology,  or  in  electricity,  or  in  light,  or  in  any 
of  its  correlatives,  or  in  the  ether.  The  rest  of  Nature, 
however,  seems  to  be  made  up  of  atoms.  Not  indeed  of 
simple  atoms,  but  of  these,  and  of  atoms  in  combination, 
forming  molecules,  which  also  have  individuality  and 
idiosyncrasy  pertaining  to  them,  as  to  the  atoms.  So  long 
as  the  term  atom  was  a  mere  hypothetical  convenience,  it 
was  unprofitable  to  enquire  for  any  significance  in  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  matter  of  the  universe. 

It  need  not  be  so  now;  for  the  atom  is  to  us  the  ultimate 
form  of  matter,  and  it  is  understood  that  atoms  are  known 
to  endure,  without  being  disintegrated,  a  heat  vastly  higher 
than  that  of  the  Sun,  as  shewn  by  spectrum  analysis  in  the 
case  of  Sirius.  It  is  probable  then  that  the  atoms  have 
always  obeyed  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  motion,  so  that  if 
we  look  back  to  a  period  ever  so  remote,  our  retrospect 
does  not  lead  to  a  condition  of  chaos  or  to  the  fortuitous 
wanderings  of  atoms,  but  rather  to  a  condition  of  order  and 
obedience  to  law. 

Moreover,  whilst  the  course  of  ages  has  witnessed  higher 
and  yet  higher  forms  of  differentiation,  our  earliest  horizon 
can  show  nothing  of  homogeneity,  or  of  any  approach  to  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  outset  it  shows  an 
innumerable  multiplicity  of  individuals  of  a  few  kinds, 
endued  with  properties,  qualities,  and  capacities  which  they 
possess  still.  As  the  term  "  homogeneous "  has,  on  high 
authority,  been  applied  to  the  primal  condition  of  matter, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  if  atoms  have  the  indivi- 
duality indicated  by  the  discoveries  of  Mendelejeff  and  other 
chemists,  the  nearest  approach  of  matter  to  homogeneity  has 
been  no  closer  than  may  be  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  a 
bag  of  shot,  or  of  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
approach  at  all. 

Something  of  this  kind  of  answer  seems  to  be  suggested 
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by  the  present  state  of  kuowledge  in  reply  to  the  euquiry — 
What  is  the  atom's  place  iu  Nature  ? 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  another  part  of  the  sann- 
question — How  does  one  atom  ditfer  from  another  '? 

Sir  Henry  Koscoe,  iu  his  Manchester  address  to  the 
British  Association,  states  that  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
the  elements  approximate  so  closely  to  multiples  of  the 
weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  that  some  reason  must  exist 
tor  the  coincidence,  which  is  only  short  of  absolute  accuracy. 

To  myself,  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  have  noticed 
and  contemplated  similar  infinitesimal  discrepancies,  this  is 
extremely  interesting,  because  it  illustrates  a  frequont  ten- 
dency in  natural  laws  and  relations,  when  under  exhaustive 
examination,  to  disclose  residuary  unconformable  pheno- 
mena. 

The  President  of  the  British  Association  regards  tht- 
hydrogen  discrepancy  as  an  occult  but  fundamental  question 
of  atomic  philosophy,  at  present  behind  the  veil,  but,  he 
doubts  not,  at  no  distant  period  to  be  brought  into  the  clear 
light  of  day. 

The  President's  confidence  might  be  shared  more  readily 
if  his  difficulty  stood  alone.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  approximate  character  of  many 
natural  laws,  discovered  only  through  matured  knowledge, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  chance,  but  that  some  reason  must 
exist  for  it,  which  reason  may  continue  to  operate  in  future, 
not  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  reality  and  stability  of 
natural  laws,  but  to  prevent  our  knowledge  of  them,  ((t  <uijf 
(jivtn  age,  assuming  a  dogmatic  form. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  element,  Helium  =  'j,  would 
perhaps  serve  a  purpose  in  certain  instances,  but  might 
probably  render  a  number  of  other  adjustments  necessary. 
Sir  H.  Roscoe  regards  the  incommensurability  as  so  minute 
as    to    be    only    short  of   absolute   accuracy.     Now  "  would 
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only  exactly  serve  to  fit  a  discrepancy  where  the  difference 
was  not  less  than  5*5,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  pertaining 
to  a  high  degree  of  approximation. 


Molecules. 

In  passing  from  the  atom's  place  in  Nature  to  consider  the 
relations  subsisting  between  one  atom  and  another,  or 
several  others,  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
action,  our  thoughts  must  still  be  directed  in  pursuit,  not  of 
phenomena,  but  of  reasonable  and  philosophical  inferences, 
based  on  verifiable  facts. 

The  present  subject  is,  however,  vastly  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  former.  The  kinds  of  atoms  may  constitute 
a  series  of  about  seventy  terms ;  but  the  combinations  of 
atoms  in  forming  molecules  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  molecule  is  defined  to  be  the  smallest  particle  of 
any  substance  capable  of  existing  in  a  free  state.  In  an 
elementary  substance  the  molecule  may  be  represented  by 
the  atom.  But  the  molecule  implies  combination  and 
liability  to  decomposition,  and  in  these  respects  it  differs 
from  an  atom. 

What,  then,  happens  when  atoms  combine  to  form  a 
molecule ;  e.  g.,  when  two  atoms  of  H  unite  with  one  atom 
of  0,  to  form  a  molecule  of  water  ?     H^O. 

The  atom  of  0  possesses  its  idiosyncrasy  under  a  new 
phase.  It  is  no  longer  a  disengaged  0  atom.  Part  of  its 
capacity  is  satiated  by  union  with  the  H  double  atom.  It 
has,  however,  not  altogether  lost  its  properties,  for  it  retains 
a  strong  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  e.g.,  the  metal, 
potassium,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  0  in  the  molecule  of 
water  will  forsake  the  H,  decomposing  the  water. 

The  atoms  of  0  and  of  H  can,  moreover,  be  recovered 
from  water  by  electrolysis. 
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In  tho  aynthesis  of  water,  therefore,  atomic  individuals 
of  two  kinds  have  partially  lost  their  characters,  and  a  mole- 
cule has  arisen  possessing  a  true  idiosyncrasy,  derived  in 
some  occult  manner  from  the  properties  of  the  constituent 
atoms,  which,  however,  are  not  entirely  used  up  in  forming 
the  H,0  molecule. 

The  properties  of  water  must  be  regarded  as  altogether 
depending  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  molecule.  But  the 
properties  of  the  molecule  are  not  primordial,  as  in  the 
atom — they  are  derived.  When,  therefore,  we  regard  the 
crystalline  forms  assumed  by  water,  its  freezing  and  boiling 
points,  its  weight,  its  remarkable  specific  heat,  its  curious 
property  of  suddenly  expanding  before  reaching  the  freezing 
temperature — a  peculiarity  without  which  the  world  would 
soon  be  as  lifeless  as  the  moon — our  sense  of  causality 
requires  that  we  should  seek  their  antecedents  somewhere- 
far  back  in  the  0  and  H  atoms.'' 

An  ordinary  investigation  into  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
O  atom  will  convince  us  that  its  capacity  for  combination 
with  other  atoms  is  very  great ;  there  are  few  kinds  of 
atoms,  I  believe  only  one,  viz.,  fluorine,  with  which  it  is  not 
ready  to  unite  in  various  proportions.  Such  combinations 
are  said  to  be  the  result  of  chemism,  or  chemical  affinity,  a 
force  which  is  declared  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
mechanical  force.  To  speak  more  accurately,  some  who 
admit  chemical  affinity  to  be  still  obscure,  assert  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  discoveries  is  to  indicate  that  chemical 
affinity  is  mechanical  in  its  character. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  this  is  true  only  in  the 
same  sense  with  the  assertion  that  modern  discoveries  point 
to  the  primal  condition  of  the  universe  as  being  homo- 
geneous, a  misconception  with  v<niich  we  have  already  dealt. 

To  begin,  then,  with  examining  the  results  of  chemical 

*  Nihil  in  mnleculii  quod  nov  i  riut  irat  in  atomts 
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affinity.  The  process  of  chemical  combination  takes  place 
under  our  own  observation.  "We  can  construct  H^O,  the 
molecule  of  water,  and  have  something  to  say  on  the  opera- 
tion. After  combination,  the  oxygen  is  still  there  in  some 
sense,  and  the  hydrogen  is  still  there  in  some  sense,  but 
from  their  union  has  sprung  a  foreign  individual,  H^O, 
marvellously  distinct  from  either.  It  has  certain  of  the 
qualities  of  its  antecedents,  such  as  weight  and  extent,  but 
therewith  a  sot  of  entirely  new  properties,  together  consti- 
tuting the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  distinct  individual,  H^O. 

Now  to  affirm  that  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  mechanical  is,  I  think,  to  misrepresent  the  limits  of 
mechanical  efficiency.  It  is  unworthy  of  serious  enquiry  to 
say — Why,  what  else  can  it  be  ?  Mechanics  is  the  science  of 
motion,  and  is  not  chemical  combination  a  case  of  motion  ? 

We  are  now  at  the  very  nucleus  of  our  question,  and 
desire  to  be  specially  on  our  guard  against,  and  to  keep 
others  from,  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  meanings  of 
terms. 

The  laws  of  motion  and  of  mechanics  are  uniform  and 
simple. 

It  may  be  said  that  "molecular  mechanics''  are 
intended  —  something  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
mechanics  of  masses. 

Such  a  statement  may  be  responsible  for  any  amount  of 
error,  for,  so,  molecular  mechanics  would  be  the  science  of 
an  unknown  agency  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
tiding  over  a  difficulty. 

Now,  in  the  dynamics  of  gaseous  particles,  the  principles 
of  mechanics  are  gloriously  applied  to  solve  wondrous  pro- 
blems, but  the  beauty  of  the  solution  lies  in  its  being 
obtained  by  the  recognised  laws,  and  not  by  a  new  science 
such  as  that  of  molecular  mechanics,  created  pro  re  nata. 
To  be  able  to   account  for  the  pressure  on  the  side  of  a 
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vessel,  due  to  the  motions  of  gaseous  particles,  is  legitimate 
mechauics,  but  the  problem  is  something  very  different  from 
that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  process  of  the  nascent 
individual,  when  H.^  combines  with  0  to  form  a  molecule 
of  water. 

No  parallel  to  this,  in  law  or  sequence,  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  Nature,  except  on  the  same  lines,  namely,  of 
atoms  combining  to  form  molecules.  But,  I  think,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  operations  which  every- 
where, and  at  all  times,  prevail  iu  the  presence  of  organic  life. 

For  example,  the  fertilization  of  an  ovum,  wherein  two 
elements  combine,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  individual, 
having  an  idiosyncrasy  of  its  own,  the  result  being  amaz- 
ingly diflerent  from  either.  Thus  it  is  with  the  incipient 
molecule.  No  one  questions  that  the  phenomena  of  fertiliz- 
ation are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  life  ;  it  may,  at 
least,  be  possible  that  the  generation  of  a  molecule  from  two 
or  more  atoms  may  equally  be  dependent  on  some  form  of 
life,  or  its  equivalent. 

In  this  way  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
in  the  atom  of  a  property  resembling  life,  whatever  life  may 
be.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  life  ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  grossly  unscientific  to  define  life  as  if, 
exhaustively,  it  were  the  product  of  knoivu  laws  regulating 
matter  in  motion.  I  do  not  look  upon  life  as  miraculous, 
but  as  involving  laws  other  than  we  know  at  present. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  no  new  position.  James 
Hinton,  one  of  the  most  profoundly  thoughtful  men  that 
Liverpool  has  numbered  amongst  her  citizens,  takes  up 
inorganic  life  strongly  in  his  work  entitled  Life  in  Nature ; 
but  the  individuality  of  atoms  was  unknown  to  him. 

As  a  philosophical  deduction,  the  universality  of  life  has 
been  held  from  ancient  times,  but  it  has  never  advanced 
beyond  a  limited  acceptance  as  a  speculative  conception. 
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If  it  now  occupy  a  vantage  ground,  it  is,  I  believe, 
almost  entirely  through  the  prominence  given  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  atom. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  the  introduction  of  a  brief 
episode  relating  to  my  own  progress  in  accepting  the 
proposition  I  am  bringing  before  you  in  this  paper. 

Having  been  for  many  years  a  student  of  James 
Hinton's  works,  nothing  held  by  him  was  indifferent  to  me. 
I  wished,  if  possible,  to  agree  with  him  in  beholding  life 
everywhere,  and  to  some  extent  I  did  so;  but  notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  the  atomic  theory,  the  atoms  were  a  difficulty 
to  me.  As  representing  the  elementary  condition  of  matter, 
the  atoms  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  order. 

Homogeneousness  has  always  been  most  repulsive  to  me, 
as  being  a  cloud  out  of  which  nothing  could  escape  or  be 
developed.  But  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  deficiencies  of 
atoms  ?  All  that  seemed  to  be  required  of  order  and 
individuality  has  been  shewn  to  belong  to  them  by  that  inex- 
pressibly astonishing  law  of  their  periodicity,  discovered  by 
Newlands,  and  prosecuted  by  Mendelejeff. 

The  seventy  atoms  classified  on  a  natural  system,  founded 
on  all  the  observable  properties  of  each  atom,  are  under- 
stood to  form  an  ascending  series  like  the  turns  of  an 
atomotaxic  spiral.  So  uniform  are  the  grades  in  which,  that 
gaps  in  the  series  were  detected,  and  led  to  the  prediction 
and  ultimate  discovery  of  the  new  elements,  Gallium, 
Scandium,  and  Germanium. 

I  have  regarded  this  as  the  greatest  of  all  discoveries  for 
the  following  reason.  Other  laws  illustrate  order  where 
order  was  previously  presumed  to  exist ;  but  this  brings  order 
down  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  matter,  where,  at  all 
events,  the  presumption  of  order  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  barbarous  invasion  of  the  doctrine  of  homogeneity. 

After  the  establishment  of  Mendelejeff's  law,  the  recog- 
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nition  of  some  equivalent  to  life  in  the  atom  became  inevi- 
table, and  its  acceptance  is,  I  think,  only  a  matter  of  time. 

If  thus  much  be  admitted,  the  existence  of  a  common 
base  of  all  the  atoms  becomes  more  probable  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  shewn. 

By  what  name  shall  we  designate  this  supposed  life 
without  protoplasm — this  vital  principle  of  an  atom  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  microscopic  organism,  known  as  a 
Radiolarian,  Haeckel  proposes  the  term  Zel-seele,  or  cell-soul, 
for  the  vital  principle  of  his  unicellular  animalcule,  or 
protozoon,  and  regards  the  cell-soul  as  the  "  unit  regulating 
the  animal  and  vegetal  functions  of  the  organism,  and 
the  special  organ  of  reproduction  and  inheritance."  Not 
a  little  astonishing,  certainly,  considering  his  former  im- 
petuous protests  against  vitality ;  but  we  may  gladly  let 
bye-gones  be  bye-gone. 

I  should  prefer  the  term  life-unit,  but  it  is  cumbrous, 
and  I  propose  to  use  the  term  bios  ;  premising  that  in  an 
atom  the  bios  is  intended  to  denote  that  primordial  potency, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  atom  possesses  and  exercises  elective 
affinity,  and  whatever  else  may  unite  to  make  up  its 
idiosyncrasy  as  an  individual. 

To  return  to  the  molecule  of  water,  H,0.  It  has  a  bios 
of  its  own,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  extinguish  the 
hiofi  of  the  oxygen  atom,  or  the  J)ios  of  the  double  hydrogen 
atom.  We  are  satislied  that  the  bios  of  the  molecule,  H^O 
is  in  some  way  derived  from  its  component  atoms.  Yet 
they  have  not,  in  combining,  destroyed  their  respective 
bioi.  Surely,  this  looks  very  much  like  life  irliich  nut  spend 
and  not  hr  sj)etit  ;  but  not  in  the  least  like  mechanical 
action,  which  can  do  no  such  thing. 

Add  a  single  incandescent  lamp  to  a  series  of  a  thousand, 
adjusted  so  as  to  use  up  the  current  supplied  by  a  dynamo  : 
all  the  other  lamps  must  sufl'er  a  corresponding  loss.     It  is 
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not  uniformly  so  with  life,  which  in  its  lower  powers  is 
indeed  spent  in  spending.  A  plant  sacrifices  its  life  for  the 
seed.  In  a  living  organism,  reproduction  is  often  naturally 
associated  with  death.  But  in  the  higher  powers  of  life  is 
realized  the  adage  "there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth."  In  the  teacher,  the  composer,  the  artist,  the 
poet,  and  the  lover,  the  goings  forth  of  life  have  for  their 
issue  the  power  of  living  more  abundantly. 

It  may  be  replied,  Why  use  such  a  term  as  bios,  and  why 
not  at  once  say  the  "properties"  of  the  atom?  Because  a 
mass  that  is  a  mere  quantity  or  a  fragment,  and  has  no 
individuality,  may  have  properties.  Our  contention  from 
the  first  has  been  that  we  are  speaking  of  individuals,  not  of 
bits  or  of  fragmentary  masses. 

The  molecule  of  water  is  a  simple  example,  but  it  will 
suf&ce  to  illustrate  certain  features  in  the  relations  between 
ntoms  and  molecules. 

1.  The  resulting  molecule,  H^O,  is  as  purely  an  indivi- 
dual as  the  atom  H  or  0. 

2.  H2O  derives  its  bios  from  the  bioi  of  H  and  0. 

3.  No  one  from  his  present  acquaintance  with  H  and  0 
could  predict  the  characters  of  the  bios  of  H„0.  resulting 
from  their  combination. 

4.  H,  and  0  do  not  extinguish  their  bioi  whilst  entering 
into  the  constitution  of  another  bios. 

Such  are  features  in  the  process  of  chemical  combination. 

In  the  above  list,  substitute  the  term  Animal,  or  Plant, 
for  H„0  ;  and  the  terms  Sperm-cell  and  Germ-cell  for  H 
and  0,  leaving  out  the  words  molecule  and  atom.  All  the 
predications  will  hold  good,  and  be  fairly  descriptive  of 
features  in  the  process  of  fertilization. 

1.  The  animal  or  plant  is  as  purely  an  individual  as  the 
sperm-cell  or  the  germ-cell. 
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2.  The  animal  or  plant  derivps  its  bios  from  the  fetor  of 
the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell. 

3.  No  one  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  cells  could, 
from  ever  so  searching  an  investigation  into  the  sperm-cell 
and  the  germ-cell,  predict  the  characters  of  the  bias  of  the 
animal  or  plant  resulting  from  their  combination. 

4.  The  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell  do  not  extinguish 
their  hioi  whilst  entering  into  the  constitution  of  another 
hios — that  of  the  resulting  animal  or  plant ;  for  inherited 
characters  transmitted  through  the  sperm-cell  or  the  gerni- 
cell  sometimes  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  life  is  far 
advanced. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  inference  that  what  occurs  in  the 
comparatively  simple  molecule  H,,0,  occurs  also  in  the  highly 
complicated  molecule  of  the  carbon  products,  in  which  per- 
haps twenty  or  more  atoms  combine  to  form  an  individual 
molecule.  It  seems  also  probable  that  not  one  of  these 
atoms  wholly  loses  its  hlos ,-  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  a  new 
bins  and  a  new  individuality  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  new  complicated  molecule. 

A  single  molecule  may  contain  atoms  in  number  from 
2  or  3  up  to  300  or  400. 

The  highly  compound  molecule  of  the  carbon  product 
has,  therefore,  not  only  a  peculiar  bios  of  its  own,  it  is  full  of 
constituent  }>i()i,  and  probably  reaches  the  highest  form  of 
individuality  capable  of  being  possessed  by  a  molecule. 

There  are,  it  may  be,  seventy  kinds  of  atoms :  but  the 
number  and  variety  of  molecules  exceed  all  computation  or 
conception. 

It  is  one  of  Nature's  ways  to  multiply  individuals  im- 
measurably in  excess  of  the  kinds  of  elementary  constituents. 
It  is  HO  amongst  the  highest  known  individuals,  the  members 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  There  arc  frequently 
more  living  individuals  in  a  wayside  ])ool  of  water  than  there 
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are  diverse  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  known  in  the  whole 
world. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  combination  of 
molecules  in  the  simplest  organism — the  amoeba.  The  still 
more  primitive  moneron,  if  not  wholly  a  hypothetical  animal, 
is  very  unfamiliar  to  us  in  this  country  ;  but  most  of  us  have 
seen  an  amoeba. 

The  size  of  the  amoeba,  or  of  the  most  minute  organism 
made  visible  by  the  microscope,  is  such  as  to  indicate  that 
it  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  molecules ;  and  the 
character  of  its  matter  shews  that  these  molecules  are  highly 
compound,  being  individuals  themselves,  and  containing 
hosts  of  hioi  belonging  to  molecules  of  a  lower  rank,  or  to 
atoms.  Yet  the  amoeba  is  an  individual,  and  has  a  life  unit 
of  its  own.  Wondrous  indeed  is  the  succession  of  life 
within  life,  in  the  ascending  series  which  is  here  indicated  ; 
at  the  summit  being  the  life  unit  of  the  amoeba,  the  lowest 
known  animalcule.  Yet  here,  apparently,  we  may  detect 
a  missing  term — an  indication  of  that  hiatus  which  has 
been  supposed  to  mark  the  distinction  between  living  and 
lifeless  matter.  We  have  seen  some  reason  for  holding  that 
no  matter  is  lifeless.  There  is  an  ascending  progress  from 
the  bios  of  an  atom  to  that  of  such  a  molecule  as  H^O,  and 
thence  to  that  of  the  highly  compound  molecule,  a  little 
world  in  itself;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  series 
scarcely  seems  to  lead  up  without  a  break  to  life  as  found  in 
the  amoeba. 

Biologists,  who  acknowledge  a  physical  basis  of  life,  may 
find  in  protoplasm  a  link  between  lifeless  and  living  matter. 
But  protoplasm  is  altogether  on  the  living  side  ;  for  no  one 
ever  saw  an  example  of  general  protoplasm,  but  only  the 
protoplasm  of  some  special  living  thing. 

The  first  appearance  of  life  has  been  regarded  as  un- 
questionably involving  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  Nature. 
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^Ir.  Danvin  writes: — "It  is  more  rul)l)i8h  tliiiikiiif,'  of  tlie 
orif]jiii  of  lift^;  one  might  as  well  think  of  the  origin  of  matter." 
(Jjife,  vol.  iii,  p.  18).  Rut  the  individuality  and  periodicity 
of  the  atoms,  on  which  the  bios  theory  rests,  was  not  estab- 
lished when  Mr.  Darwin  wrote,  i.e..  in  1863. 

The  generation  of  a  molecule  from  the  combination  of 
atoms,  mccJititi'cdUn  considcyt'd,  is  a  break  in  continuity,  and 
the  bios  theory  has  been  interposed,  not  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  because  a  process,  somewhat  analogous,  is 
general  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

On  the  basis  of  mechanics,  the  old  break  in  continuity  at 
the  origin  of  life  still  remains,  and  will  remain  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Evolutionists  have  to  choose  between  discontinuity 
and  the  recognition  of  a  universal  principle  of  life,  which 
may  be  regarded  not  as  mechanical,  but  as  inherent  in  the 
primordial  atom,  and  inherited  in  the  molecule,  in  the  lowest 
organism,  and  in  the  man,  so  far  as  they  are  individuals. 

Perhaps  no  better  place  than  this  may  be  found  for  a 
reference  to  certain  cognate  difficulties. 

I.  Wishing  to  profit  by  a  great  example,  I  may  here 
refer  to  a  weighty  discrepancy  between  chemical  combination 
and  fertilisation.  The  molecule,  once  formed,  may  remain 
unaltered;  the  organism  never  ceases  to  undergo  changes 
during  the  whole  cycle  of  its  existence.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  may  not  be  strictly  accurate  to  say  the  molecule  remains 
unaltered,  for  its  environments  are  ever  inconstant  as  the 
ages  run ;  and  very  low  organic  life  partakes  almost  of 
molecular  uniformity.  Mr.  Ruskin  points  out  that  — "far 
above,  among  the  mountains,  the  silver  lichen-spots  rest, 
star-like,  on  the  stone  ;  and  the  gathering  orange-stain  upon 
the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak  redects  the  sunsets  of  a 
thousand  years." — Modern  Puinters. 

( thjeciioii.  To  have  any  meaning  worth  contending  for, 
the  term  biim  must   imply  a  ccrtjiin  amount  of  spontaneity. 

Q 
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If,  therefore,  an  atom  possess  a  bios,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  entire  constancy  of  its  behaviour. 

Yes,  if  the  bios  of  an  atom  must  in  all  its  properties 
resemble  the  bios  in  the  higher  forms  of  life.  This  great 
difficulty  I  must  attempt  to  meet. 

Life  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  Nature's  verities 
found  in  vast  ascending  series,  the  extreme  terms  of  which 
are  hidden.  Take,  for  example,  the  most  intense  cold  ever 
produced — that  attending  the  vaporization  of  liquified  hydro- 
gen. There  is  no  such  thing  as  cold ;  it  is  a  purely  negative 
term.  That  which  is  present  as  temperature  in  a  particle 
of  frozen  mercury,  is  denoted  by  a  very  low  term  in  an 
ascending  series,  of  which  the  heat  of  Sirius  is  a  very  high 
term.  To  take  another  instance.  Darkness  is  not  an  entity, 
a  darkness  that  may  be  felt  is,  really,  a  very  low  term  in 
that  series  of  gradations  in  which  light  reaches  an  effulgence 
which  the  eye  cannot  receive. 

These  series,  and  there  are  others,  transcend  our  know- 
ledge at  both  extremes  ;  yet  all  the  intermediate  terms  differ 
only  in  order  and  degree.  The  bios  in  the  atom  may  no 
more  resemble  the  central  bios  in  man  than  darkness 
resembles  light ;  yet  the  bios  series  may  be  one  throughout. 
It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  gradation 
by  which  life  advances,  from  its  status  in  the  amoeba  to  its 
more  highly  developed  form  in  man,  we  have  just  the  middle 
terms  only  of  a  life  series,  corresponding  in  some  measure 
with  the  series  which  we  know  in  heat  and  light;  and 
that,  below  the  amoeba  and  above  the  man,  the  life  series 
extends,  we  know  not  how  far,  the  highest  and  lowest  terms 
having  positions  in  the  universe  further  asunder  than  the 
extreme  terms  in  the  series  for  light  and  heat.  If  it  be 
thus — spontaneity  in  the  bios  of  the  atom  may  be  only  such 
as  is  adapted  for  its  sphere,  and  need  not  afi"ect  the 
constancy  of  its  behaviour. 
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II.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  hio<f  theory,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  the  use  of  such  an  expression,  is  the  result  of 
modern  researches  into  the  individuality  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  subject  more  perplexing 
in  some  of  its  aspects  than  individuality. 

The  Hydra  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  of 
which  will  develop  into  a  perfect  Hydra.  Is  there  a  life  unit 
in  each  of  the  pieces  ;  but  if  not,  when  does  it  enter  ? 

There  are  also  compound  animals,  and  colonial  animals, 
such  as  sponges  and  corals ;  and  compound  plants,  such  as 
merispores,  in  all  or  any  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes individuals  ;  even  the  existence  of  individuality  has 
been  denied. 

I  would  not  make  light  of  such  difficulties,  or  exceptions, 
or  denials,  for  they  are  certain,  when  properly  treated,  to 
prove  instructive.  But,  after  all,  individuality  stands  out  in 
the  system  of  Nature  with  an  overwhelming  prominence. 
Unity,  with  individuality  for  its  complementary  feature,  is 
the  chief  character  of  the  universe.  And  the  weakest  point 
in  the  bios  theory  will  not,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  inde- 
finable character  of  the  individual. 

The  facts  of  substitution  exemplified  in  acetic  acid, 
indicating  the  influence  of  position  rather  than  of  clinravter 
in  the  atom  ;  also  the  facts  of  allotropy  seen  in  carbon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc. ;  also  the  somewhat  peculiar 
molecular  condition  of  ozone — all  these,  and  other  facts, 
have  been  suggested  as  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
/'j<tx  theory.  But  where  so  significant  a  system  as  that  of 
Teriodicity  can  find  a  home—  amongst  those  same  atoms, 
whatever  may  be  true  in  the  bios  theory,  need  fear  to  meet 
with  no  manner  of  incompatibility. 

Certain  other  objections  are  alleged  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  the  physical  forces,  the 
action  of  which  is  said  to  be  exhaustive,  and  to  leave  no  room 
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for  the  activities  of  the  bios,  which  are  psychical  rather  than 
physical. 

I  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bios  is  related 
towards  the  physical  forces  not  so  as  to  supplant  them,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  them  to  act  as  they  would  not 
act,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  bios.  For  so,  matter,  it  is 
known,  will  take  up  molecular  relations  which,  otherwise, 
it  will  not  assume.  Vide  Huxley  on  Biogenesis  and 
Abiogcnesis. 

It  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to  dwell  upon  the  grades  of 
life  in  the  series  ascending  from  the  amoeba,  yet  they  are  of 
much  importance  in  support  of  the  bios  theory ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  this  theory 
towards  the  highest  known  term  in  the  life  series,  without 
at  least  a  glance  at  the  number  and  variety  of  the  inter- 
mediate terms. 

But  at  all  events,  we  must  now  pass  on  to  man. 

If  the  inference  drawn  from  the  molecule  of  water,  H^O, 
be  sound,  every  atom  and  molecule  in  our  physical  frame  is 
an  individual  and  has  its  bios. 

But,  beside  these,  the  human  body  contains  many  whole 
systems,  consisting  of  formed  and  formative  matter,  arranged 
in  distinct  histological  constituents.  Such  are  the  cells  of 
the  various  tissues  and  vessels,  the  lymphatic  bodies,  and  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Each  of  these  may  be  compared  with  a  complete 
organism  having  its  molecular  bioi  and  dominant  life 
unit. 

The  subject  does  not  require  me  to  enlarge  on  the  count- 
less assemblages  of  living  communities  gathered  within  the 
empire  of  the  human  body. 

The  point  calling  for  attention  is  the  immensity  of  the 
interval  between  our  living  constituents,  and  the  human  life- 
unit  that  is  at  the  head  of  such  an  empire. 
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We  seem  to  be  repeatinf^  the  story  of  our  first  paj^es 
respecting  the  atoms  and  the  molecule  of  water.  We  saw 
that  in  no  degree  could  our  knowledge  of  the  atoms  enable 
us  to  predict  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  molecule,  H^O,  or  the 
consequences  of  its  multiplication  to  compose  the  oceans, 
seas,  rivers  and  clouds  of  our  world. 

The  bios  of  the  atom  may  be  a  term  in  the  same  vast 
series  with  soul  or  spirit,  and  though  we  must  not  go  down 
to  the  primordial  atoms  and  their  ways  to  be  outside 
wonderland,  yet  every  other  wonder  sinks  into  insignificance 
before  the  human  bios,  soul,  spirit,  or  life-unit,  in  its  living 
kingdom,  the  physical  frame  of  man. 

If  it  be  said — Heredity  hath  done  this.  Fully  admitted. 
But  if  we  had  toiled  upward  from  the  amoeba— not  through 
Haeckel's  twenty-two  stages,  but  through  twenty-two  thou- 
sand stages— -and  if  we  could  have  seen  first  one  and  then 
another  increment,  in  succession,  raising  the  unit  of  life 
to  its  present  human  elevation,  should  we  be  less  impressed 
with  the  mighty  interval  between  the  life-unit  that  governs, 
and  the  bioi  which  subserve,  in  man  ? 

For  the  bioi  remain  as  they  were  from  the  beginning, 
only  they  are  true  bioi,  not  mere  symbols  but  sources  of 
the  hardness,  and  the  fusing  point,  and  the  specific  gravity, 
and  the  elective  affinity  in  the  atom  of  an  element,  and  their 
peculiarity  is  this,  that  ever  as  they  combine,  grade  above 
grade,  in  molecule  or  organism,  there  comes  in  something, 
not  supernatural  but  supramechanical  and  unforeseen. 

It  has  been  thus  a  thousand  times  repeated,  till  on  the 
scene  has  appeared  the  life-unit  capable  of  sustaining  iu 
Nature  the  part  borno  by  nations  and  communities,  but 
chiefly  by  individuals,  constituting  the  glory  of  our  race. 

In  conclusion,  let  mo  press  the  final  enquiry  \  bavf  to 
bring  before   you — Is  it  so  very  wild  a  spoculatiuu  that  a 
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world  which  is  made  up  of  living  constituents  should,  as  an 
individual,  have  a  bios  of  its  own  ? 

I  once  saw  in  Venezuela  a  tree,  popularly  called  Hum- 
holdt's  tree,  which  carries  a  botanic  garden  on  its  head,  and 
can  shelter  an  army  beneath  its  branches.  It  is  an  indi- 
vidual, and  has  a  bios,  for  it  is  the  product  of  a  single  bud 
or  seed  by  orderly  development. 

Our  world,  as  a  whole,  is  the  result  of  development, 
and,  as  an  individual,  is  a  member  of  a  planetary  family  in 
which  every  heavenly  body  feels  where  the  rest  are,  and 
would  be  missed  by  them  if  its  place  were  no  longer  filled. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  Critiques  and  Addresses,  thus 
writes,  p.  309  : — "It  is  a  probable  hypothesis  that  what  the 
world  is  to  organisms  in  general,  each  organism  is  to  the 
molecules  of  which  it  is  composed." 

The  cold  of  Neptune  in  those  far-off  regions  at  the 
limits  of  our  planetary  system  cannot  destroy  or  even  starve 
the  bioi  of  its  atoms.  The  heat  of  the  sun  leaves  the  bios 
of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  the  iron  atom,  and  the  sodium 
atom,  unaffected  in  the  fierce  ragings  of  the  photosphere ;  or 
they  would  not  be  recognizable. 

Need  we  stay  our  enquiry  at  this  point  ?  The  universe 
has  systems  as  countless  as  the  atoms  in  our  globe,  and 
there  is  sympathy  between  them,  for  they  move  together,  and 
life  is  everywhere. 

May  not  the  universe  itself  have  a  bios,  a  central  life- 
unit,  as  far  transcending  the  whole  cosmos  of  gravitating 
bodies  as  the  human  life-unit  exceeds,  in  noble  capacities, 
the  living  cells,  and  vessels,  and  corpuscles  of  our  physical 
frame  ? 

We  are,  hereditarily,  in  matters  relating  to  the  inner  life, 
so  disinclined  to  receive  grave  instruction  from  Nature,  that 
even  if  the  bios  theory  and  its  inferences  could  be  rendered 
far  more  clearly  valid  than  they  are  shewn  to  be,  nothing 
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more  seems  possible  at  present  than  their  extremely  limited 
acceptance.  Yet  the  train  of  thought  to  which  we  have  been 
led,  culminating  in  a  single,  central,  supreme,  sympathising 
and  sustaining  life — suggests,  feebly  indeed,  but,  it  may  be, 
not  falsely,  something  of  the  anarchy  of  Polytheism,  with 
its  discordant  government;  of  the  vagueness  of  Pantheism, 
with  diftused  life  everywhere,  and  true  life  not  anywhere  ;  of 
the  presumption  of  Positivism,  in  assuming  that  the  laws  of 
Nature,  as  known  in  1888,  are  sufficient  for  all  that  is 
needed,  or  indeed  possible,  to  be  known ;  of  the  needless 
reserve  of  Agnosticism,  for  how  much  do  Agnostics  expect 
to  know  of  the  supreme  life  of  the  universe,  before  they  are 
content  to  admit  that  they  know  anything  at  all  ?  of  the 
delusiveness  of  rigid  Determinism,  seeing  that  some  degree 
of  spontaneity,  sufficient  for  its  sphere,  lies  within  the  atom 
at  the  very  base  of  all. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  wise  and  noble  minds  have  found 
refuge  in  all  these,  as  also  in  other  and  greater  "  phases  of 
faith,"  and  have  thought  them  to  be  tinal ;  but  faith  cannot 
be  stereotyped  whilst  knowledge  is  progressive. 

Lastly,  if  my  paper  be  said  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  forensic 
treatment  of  a  scientific  subject,  may  it  not  be  replied  that  in 
the  true  relation  between  the  life-unit  in  man  and  the 
Supreme  Life-unit  are  bound  up  verities  which  will  not  yield 
themselves  to  be  expressed  in  scientitic  terms.  Such  con- 
stituents in  man's  idiosyucnisy  are  his  afifections,  emotions, 
passions  ;  his  love,  hope,  veneration.  For  all  these  a  higher 
sympathy  is  needed  than  can  be  found  in  the  logic  of 
sciencL'.  Even  if  by  scionlific  terms  an  infinite  force,  or 
power,  or  intelligence,  could  be  represented,  the  thought 
conveyed  would  indeed  be  amii/ing  and  sublime,  Imt  man, 
after  all,  might  be  loft  with  the  feeling  of  being  absolutely 
without  a  frit'ud. 

In  reading  the  lift'  of  Darwin,  vol.  iii,  I  have  been  much 
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interested  with  his  strong  regard  for  the  theory  of  Pangenesis, 
his  own  child  he  calls  it;  and  he  seems  to  have  fondly  clung 
to  it  till  persuaded  hy  his  friends  Lyell,  Hooker,  Huxley, 
and  Asa  Gray,  to  give  it  up  as  a  speculation  likely  to  damage 
his  chief  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species. 

From  its  first  appearance  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
Pangenesis,  and,  besides  advocating  a  discussion  upon  it  at 
the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  to  the  Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  for  1868,  vide  Proceedings.  If  Mr.  Darwin  had  known 
what  is  now  known  of  the  individuality  of  the  atoms  ;  far  more, 
if  he  could  have  seen  in  Nature  sufficient  reason  for  assigning 
to  an  atom  a  place  in  the  lowest  term  of  the  life  series,  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  w'ould  have  induced  him  to  give  up  his 
cherished  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis.  The  enquiry  how  the 
hios  theory  and  Pangenesis  afford  mutual  confirmation  must 
be  postponed  for  the  present.  Darwin  writes  to  J.  D. 
Hooker,  1868: — "You  will  think  me  very  self-sufficient 
when  I  declare  that  I  feel  sure  if  Pangenesis  is  now  still- 
born it  will,  thank  God,  at  some  future  time  reappear, 
begotten  by  some  other  father,  and  christened  by  some  other 
name." — Life  of  Darwin,  vol.  iii,  p.  78, 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  in  writing  of  the  "  bios 
theory,"  as  if  it  held  an  acknowledged  place,  a  sense  of 
crudity  has  oppressed  me,  as,  I  fear,  it  may  also  have 
occurred  to  some  of  my  friends.  The  avoidance  of  intolerable 
circumlocution  may  be  my  apology.  The  theory,  taken  by 
itself,  seems  to  propose  that  we  may  derive  some  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Life  from  the  life  of  the  atom,  by  a 
process  of  working  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre.  Admitted.  But  the  theory  is  not  to  be  taken  by 
itself,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  begin 
with  working  from  the  centre ;  otherwise,  our  centre  might 
be  a  mere  irrational  creation  of  superstition  and  imagination. 
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as  have  been  so  many  centres  around  which  hosts  of  devout 
worshippers  have  been,  and  still  arc,  assembled. 

In  early  days,  most  of  us  were  carefully  taught  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Supreme ;  and  I  know  not  any  thought 
more  awe-constraining  than  the  recognition  of  the  presence 
of  One,  unseen,  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike.  Perhaps  such  a  submission  in  religion  to  impressions 
of  high  reverence  towards  an  Unseen  Eternal  may  be  a  very 
special  need  of  our  day.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  an 
aphorism  delivered  by  Goethe,  and  twice  quoted  by  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centurij — 

"The  thrill  of  awe  is  the  best  thiiit,'  liunianity  has." 

Not  SO.  The  rarest,  perhaps,  but  not  the  best.  The 
spirit  of  alliance — call  it  love  if  you  will — does  most  of  the 
good  work  that  is  done  upon  earth. 

The  character  of  the  material  aspect  of  the  cosmos 
appears  to  be  individuality,  segregation,  separation.  The 
character  of  the  life  aspect  of  the  cosmos  is  combination,  or 
the  spirit  of  alliance,  wliich,  in  man,  is  the  inner  angel 
that  pronij)ts  him  to  do  well  for  the  sake  of  those  he  loves. 
But  not  even  an  atom  lives  for  itself  alone. 
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NOTE   ON    THE   FOREGOING. 
By  Prokkssor  OLIVER  J.  LODGE,  LL.D..  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

DNIVKKblTY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  Higgins'  argument,  as  I  understtmd  it.  may  be  shortly 
quoted  somewhat  as  follows. 

The  properties  and  functions  enjoyed  by  an  or^fanism 
must,  in  some  sort,  be  derived  from  properties  and  functions 
of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed.  All  that  the  complex 
organism  is  or  can  be,  is  a  lofty  manifestation  and  develop- 
ment of  apparently  lowly  powers  latent  in  its  component 
cells. 

Again,  the  properties  of  the  most  complex  molecule 
known  to  chemists  must  derive  themselves,  somehow  or 
other,  from  the  properties  of  its  constituent  atoms.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mere  grouping  of  atoms 
together  introduces  anything  completely  and  intrinsically 
novel.  All  the  properties  of  a  molecule  must  be,  in  fact, 
latent  in  the  atoms. 

It  may  likewise  be  asserted  that,  since  a  cell  is  composed 
of  an  aggregation  of  similar  molecules,  all  the  functions 
possessed  by  the  organic  cell  must  be  a  development  of 
powers  latent  in  each  molecule  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Now,  supposing  each  of  these  three  steps  granted,  they 
constitute  a  staircase  capable  of  carrying  us  straight  from  an 
animal  organism  to  the  atoms  of  which  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
material  universe  are  composed  ;  and  wc  are  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  functions  and  processes  manifested  by  the 
highest  forms  of  life  are  all  latent  in  the  atoms  of  the 
chemical  elements,  and  are  thence  derived. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  it  ?  Are  we  to 
say  that  atoms  possess  something  of  the  nature  of  life  ?     Or 
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are  we  to  say  that  the  processes  and  functions  of  living 
beings  are  but  a  display  of  molecular  forces  acting  according 
to  a  few  simple  mechanical  laws  ? 

This  is  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Higgins  appears  to 
diverge  and  join  issue  with  the  speculations  of  certain  men 
of  science  who  would  seek  to  reduce  all  vital  phenomena 
ultimately  to  a  complex  play*  of  mechanical  forces  on  inert 
atoms.  Mr.  Higgins  prefers  rather  to  argue  that,  inasmuch 
as  vital  actions  and  processes  are  conspicuously  something 
higher  and  distinct  from  common  mechanics — something  not 
to  be  explained  by  or  deduced  from  Newton's  laws  of 
motion — therefore  the  chain  of  argument,  or  staircase  already 
constructed,  leads  us  to  postulate  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  life-potency  or  vital-principle,  of  however  low  an  order 
of  development,  in  the  atoms  themselves.  For  this  germinal 
something  he  invents  the  sufficiently  satisfactory  name, 
"bios." 

Well,  then,  the  question  raised  by  the  paper  is  this: — 
Granted  the  assumption  that  whatever  a  complex  or  aggre- 
gate of  similar  bits  contains,  the  same  must  also  be,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  inherent  in  the  bits  themselves.  Are  we 
to  say  that  life  is  a  mechanical  process  of  atoms  and  forces  ? 
Or  are  we  to  say  that  the  atoms  themselves  contain  some 
lowly  representation  or  nucleus  of  the  higher  life  ? 

I  cannot  tell  whether  the  enquiry  is  a  new  one.  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  it  will  be  before  mankind  can  hope  to  attempt 
to  really  answer  it  in  any  complete  and  intelligible  manner. 
But  whether  new  or  not,  and  whether  presently  answerable 
or  not,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  put  the  question  ;  and  it 
is  well   to   have   the   question   put  with  such  clearness  and 

*  On  this  Mr.  Higgins  remarks  that  forces  do  n-ork  :  they  never  '•  play." 
This  is  good  as  a  pun,  and  good  also  as  reminding  us  not  to  permit  a 
rhetorical  use  of  this  convenient  word  to  seem  to  convey  vaguely  more 
than  is  really  known.  Properly  the  word  "play"  in  this  connexion  is 
approximately  synonymous  with  "display." 
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ability,  unci  copiousness  of  illustration,  as  it  has  been  put 
with  by  Mr.  Higgins. 

For  myself,  I  presume  not  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
main  points  of  the  issue,  but  I  may  venture  on  one  or  two 
8ugf]^estions. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  biologist  like  Mr.  Higgins,  accus- 
tomed from  his  youth  up  to  study  life  in  all  its  forms, —  it 
IS  very  natural  for  such  a  man  to  see  life,  or  resemblances  to 
life,  everywhere,  and  to  detect  in  the  marked  "individuality" 
of  an  atom,  and  in  the  "  family  relationships  "  among  atoms, 
close  analogies  with  things  sufficiently  corresponding  to  bear 
the  same  names  among  organised  living  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very  natural  if  a  person 
like  myself,  whose  tone  of  thought  is  physical  and  mechani- 
cal, should,  if  ever  he  happened  to  seek  to  explain  the 
nature  of  life  (a  thing  which  I  feel  myself  nowhere  near  the 
attempting),  have  his  vision  tilled  with  mechanical  forces 
and  inert  atoms,  and  seek  to  discover  how  a  play  of  such 
forces  and  assemblages  of  such  atoms  could  ever  assume 
such  mazes  of  intricacy  as  to  put  on  the  appearance,  and 
perform  the  functions,  of  vital  processes  and  hving  beings 
as  we  know  them. 

But  now  I  want  to  suggest  that  these  two  apparently 
distinct  modes  of  thought  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A 
different  nomenclature  is  used,  and  diiferent  aspects  are 
consciously  attended  to,  by  opposite  schools ;  but  perhaps  the 
same  objects  are  being  regarded  all  the  while. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  both  modes  of  stating  the 
facts  contain  some  portion  of  the  truth,  even  though  neither 
goes  very  far  towards  exhausting  it  '.^ 

And  the  attempt  to  think  of  life  as  possibly  ultimately 
explicable  on  mechanical  principles  has  this  advantage  over 
the  statement  that  life  is  inherent  in  matter,  viz.,  that  it  is 
in  its  nature  verifiable,    and  the  attempt  to  verify  it  must 
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lead  US,  one  way  or  another,  nearer  the  truth  ;  while  the 
latter  statement  is  in  its  nature  unverifiable.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  explain  a  complex  thing  by  anything  more  simple  ; 
it  really  leaves  us  in  the  dark,  with  the  mystery  unsolved, 
and  apparently  insoluble. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the 
distinction  I  want  to  convey,  but  what  I  mean  is  this:  — either 
life  is  ultimately  explicable  on  mechanical  principles  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is  not,  then  all  attempts  at  elaborating  such  an 
explanation  will,  in  the  long  run,  conspicuously  fail ;  and 
this  failure  will  be  very  instructive.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
life  is  so  explicable,  then  attempts  to  elaborate  the  explana- 
tion are  attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  truth. 

But  if  we  start  with  the  belief  that  life  is,  in  its  nature, 
inexplicable,  being  nothing  but  a  marvellous  development  of 
properties  already  inherent  in  the  atom —  properties  of  a 
distinct  nature,  and  not  related  to  any  common  physical  or 
mechanical  or  chemical  laws,—  then  the  springs  of  effort  are 
to  that  extent  sapped,  and  not  much  more  will  be  gathered 
by  such  a  believer  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
mysterious  entity  so  postulated  and  conceived. 

It  may  be  that,  in  making  these  few  suggestions,  I  am 
merely  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  wisdom.  If 
anyone  feels  so,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  differ  from  him. 
Still  less  am  I  disposed,  on  the  main  contentions,  to  differ 
from  ray  friend  Mr.  Higgins  ;  for  in  one,  and  perhaps  the 
highest,  sense,  some  bios  theory  must  undeniably  be  true. 

If  it  is  asserted  that,  underneath  all  these  animate  and 
inanimate  beings,  at  the  foundation  of  all  this  agglomeration 
of  particles  and  cosmos  of  worlds,  there  lies  a  deep  living 
and  all  pervading  Ens — a  being  inimitably  unknown  and 
immeasurably  unthinkable,*  by  whom,  and  in  whom,  and  of 

*  Mr.  Higgins  objects  to  this  statement  as  dogmatically  agnostic.  It  is 
not  so  intended.     Ignorance  I  confess  ;    dogmatic  agnosticism  I  hope  to 
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whom  all  things  consist ;  so  that  this  stone,  this  drop  of 
water,  this  plant,  this  animal,  this  conscious  ego,  as  we  know 
them,  are  hut  sensible  and  trivial  manifestations  of  some 
fragment  of  the  one  great  infinite  and  fundamental  exist- 
ence— then  neither  I  nor  any  other  student  of  natural 
knowledge  can  have  one  word  to  say  against  such  a  view  : 
a  view  which,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  be  the  outcome 
of  modern  scientific  gropings ;  a  view  which  is  being  borne 
in  upon  students  of  many  diverse  kinds  of  learning ;  a 
view  which,  I  believe,  does,  in  a  dim  and  indistinct  way, 
represent  some  small  portion  of  an  ultimate  truth. 

But  then  be  it  noted,  that  not  matter  only  is  to  be  thus 
regarded  as  a  fragment  of  the  Divine ;  force  also,  and  energy, 
time  space  and  everything,  must  be  equally  submerged  and 
transfigured  in  the  higher  pantheism. 

To  call  matter  inert  is  not  to  abuse  it.  It  definitely 
is  inert ;  it  possesses  inertia.  So  neither  is  it  abusing  force 
to  call  it  mechanical.  It  definitely  is  mechanical ;  it  can  be 
used  to  drive  machinery. 

Until  we  know  what  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter, 
and  what  the  ultimate  nature  of  force  ;  until  we  arc  sure  that 
their  ultimate  nature  is  something  low  and  undignified;  so 
long  we  may  be  permitted  to  hold  that,  if  ever  an  explana- 
tion of  life  is  forthcoming  on  mechanical,  or  physical, 
or  chemical  grounds,  there  will  be  no  degradation  to  the 
sublime  nature  of  life  by  the  connection  ;  for  the  things 
to  which  it  is  related  must  be,  in  their  true  nature,  as  lofty 
as  itself. 

keep  free  from.  To  tlic  phrase  infinitehj  unknowablf  objection  might 
rightly  be  taken,  but  the  phrase  "  infinitely  unknown,"  applied  to  an 
infinite  being,  is  mathematically  correct,  notwithstauding  ^^J  finite  know- 
ledge of  some  aspects  of  such  a  being  which  may  be  possessed.  How  much 
is  at  present  known  concerning  the  Deity  it  is  for  students  of  TheolojTy,  not 
for  me,  to  say  ;  but,  unless  they  can  claim  the  possession  of  infinite  know- 
ledge, the  object  of  their  study  is  still  "  inimitably  unknown,"  an<l,  to  any 
finite  mind,  "  unthinkable." 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
By  FREDERICK   W.   EDWARDS. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  first  European  International 
Congress  on  Technical  Education  was  held  in  Bordeaux, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philomathic  Society  of  that  city. 
I  attended  this  Congress  in  the  capacity  of  a  delegate  from 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Science.  Representatives  to  the 
number  of  300  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 
During  the  hours  that  these  continued  to  arrive,  I  had 
leisure  to  make  a  ramble  through  the  streets  of  this  ancient 
and  famous  municipality,  which,  under  the  Black  Prince, 
was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  English  government  in  that  part 
of  France — the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  Aquitaiue. 
The  historic  associations  of  Bordeaux  are  well  known,  and 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  was  struck  with  admiration-  at  the  beautiful  boulevards,  the 
broad  thoroughfares,  the  lofty,  regular  and  highly  decorated 
buildings,  and  the  splendid  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  this  important 
centre  of  the  wine  country  of  south-western  France. 

The  Ecole  Profession  die,  in  which  the  Congress  met, 
is  a  large  and  well  appointed  institution,  supported  by  the 
County  Board,  the  Muuicipality,  and  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  addition  to  being  an  apprenticeship  and 
secondary  school  it  offers  instruction  to  about  2,000  students 
in  evening  classes.  An  admirable  collection  of  samples  of 
practical  work,  executed  by  the  students,  was  laid  out  in  the 
rooms  of  the  school,  giving  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
varied  nature  of  the  training  given  within  its  walls.  The 
solid  and  artistic  method  of  building  construction  to  be 
found  exemplitied  in  all  classes  of  property  in  the  city  may 
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be  traced  to  the  influence  of  a  higbly  organised  school  of 
masonry.  The  students  go  through  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  theory  of  masonry,  and  are  taught  to  draw  to  scale, 
and  plan  designs  of  ordinary  building  construction  in  all 
forms.  They  are  also  supplied  with  small  sections  of 
masonry,  and  are  required  to  erect  on  reduced  scale  the 
structures  already  committed  to  paper.  The  successful 
results  of  such  training,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  were 
seen  in  the  many  varieties  of  work,  embracing  every  style  of 
architecture,  completely  filling  one  room,  and  put  together 
by  the  students  who  are  educated  for  the  positions  of  fore- 
men, managers,  and  masters. 

After  a  formal  reception  of  the  delegates,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  official  delegates  from  every  nation  represented 
to  act  as  a  general  council,  the  Congress  was  divided  into 
two  sections :- — 

A — Industrial  Technical  Education. 

B — Commercial  Technical  Education. 

In  order  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  papers  read  before 
this  society,  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  broadly  with  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  section.  Being  the  first  International  Con- 
gress of  its  kind,  each  country  had  been  requested  to  furnish 
reports  as  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  their  Technical 
Education,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and  those  which  might  be  held  in  the  future.  These  reports 
were  of  an  exceedingly  instructive  and  valuable  character, 
and  I  propose  to  notice  later  on  some  of  their  most  salient 
features  in  comparison  with  the  reports  from  our  own 
country.  All  the  reports,  however,  have  been  recently 
published  in  a  volume,  which  is  accessible  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject. 

Other  important  papers  were  read,  embracing  almost  the 
whole  range  of  Technical  Education.  The  discussions  which 
afterwards  took  place  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
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communications,  and  cleared  up  many  points  of  apparent 
conflict  and  misunderstanding.  Much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  arriving  at  a  common  agreement  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  real  work  and  scope  of  the  Apprenticeship  School, 
the  Industrial  School,  and  the  Professional  School — what  in 
short  was  their  denomination.  After  much  excited  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  that  for  future  guidance  it  would  be 
advisable  to  adopt  international  denominations,  showing  the 
exact  constitution  and  aim  of  each.  These  denominations 
will  probably  be  formulated  at  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1888.  Until  such  be  approved,  and  a 
true  basis  of  comparison  instituted,  it  will  be  impossible  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  to  criticise  the  relative  merits  of  the 
several  national  systems,  much  less  to  point  out  the  modi- 
fications or  extensions  desirable  in  English  schools  of  a 
similar  type.  The  absence  of  concerted  action  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  at  the  moment  to  classify  English  Tech- 
nical Schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  wide  character  of  the  Congress,  it 
may  be  observed  that  among  the  miscellaneous  papers 
contributed,  the  following  subjects  were  referred  to : — The 
organisation  of  evening  technical  instruction  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in  which  the  constitution,  pro- 
gress, and  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  these  bodies  was 
ably  reviewed  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  One  of  the  Assistant 
Charity  Commissioners  of  London  strongly  opposed  the 
further  introduction  of  day  apprenticeship  scbools  for  the 
artisan  class,  or  the  appropriation  of  imperial  revenue  to  that 
purpose.  He  also  urged  the  necessity  for  a  system  of 
manual  labour  in  Elementary  Schools,  strictly  confined  to 
the  principles  of  carpentry  and  modelling  in  clay.  Another 
member  showed,  with  great  minuteness,  how  it  was  possible 
to  complete    the    ladder  of   Technical    Education,  and    how 
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desirable  it  would  be  to  establish  a  real  connection  between 
its  commercial  and  industrial  aspect.  A  third  delegate 
insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy.  A  fourth  representative  showed  the  desirability 
of  apprenticeship  schools,  and  the  necessity  of  their  teaching 
professional  drawing.  Among  other  communications  perhaps 
the  best  was  one  containing  an  interesting  recapitulation  of 
the  educational  power  of  the  Industrial  Museums  in  France. 
The  reader  had  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  beneficial 
results  that  had  already  accrued  to  his  own  nation,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  strong  contention  for  the  establishment  of  such 
museums  in  every  municipality  or  industrial  centre. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  no  lack  of  information. 
Short  but  excited  discussions  always  took  place,  in  which 
the  members  eagerly  argued  as  to  the  merits  of  the  subjects 
introduced.  The  attempts  of  Russians,  Roumanians, 
Servians,  Belgians,  Italians,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  English- 
men, to  speak  in  the  polished  and  diplomatic  language  of 
France  were  instructive  and  often  amusing.  It  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  listen  to  a  delegate  painfully 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  understood  in  French  as 
spoken  in  his  own  country.  Several  delegates  often  found 
it  necessary  to  conclude  their  remarks  by  resorting  to  the 
use  and  force  of  their  own  mother-tongue — their  linguistic 
vocabulary  having  become  exhausted. 

It  must  be  deplored  that  Germany  was  the  only  important 
country  that  declined  to  recognise  the  Congress  by  sending 
representatives.  The  absence  of  a  nation  which  has  made 
such  extraordinary  progress  in  Technical  Education  during 
the  past  few  years,  as  well  as  its  refusal  to  meet  the  dele- 
gates of  other  continental  people,  and  discuss  in  a  generous 
spirit  non-political  questions,  upon  which  they  were  qualified 
to  speak  with  so  much  advantage,  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  regret. 
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The  outcome  of  the  Industrial  Section  was  the  proposal 
of  many  resolutions.  The  most  pertinent  of  these  were 
afterwards  unanimously  accepted  by  the  entire  number  of 
members  at  a  concluding  general  meeting,  and  their  purport 
is  condensed  as  follows  :  — 

I.  "  That  in  countries  where  the  law  prescribes  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  primary  schools,  such  instruction 
should  be  faithfully  carried  out." 

II.  "  That  industrial  and  professional  schools  which 
follow  primary  elementary  schools,  and  which  offer  instruc- 
tion in  the  different  branches  of  industry,  should  be  increased 
according  to  local  needs." 

m.  "  That  apprenticeship  schools  should  be  organised, 
by  the  aid  of  the  various  communities,  as  well  as  by  the 
State,  to  serve  as  types  for  the  advancement  of  the  industries 
of  particular  districts." 

rV.  "  That,  by  subsidy  or  other  means,  the  community 
and  the  State  should  combine  together  to  encourage  day 
and  evening  lectures  in  apprenticeship  schools  or  in  any 
institutions  having  for  their  object  a  theoretical  or  practical 
industrial  training." 

V.  "  That  the  community,  as  well  as  the  State,  should 
report  as  to  the  necessity  of  developing  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  that  those  who  earn 
their  livelihood  thereby  should  have  the  same  facilities 
afforded  to  them  as  the  industrial  populations  of  towns  and 
cities." 

VT.  "  That  children  should  not  bo  admitted  into  appren- 
ticeship or  professional  schools,  or  any  technical  schools  of 
the  first  degree,  until  they  have  reached  a  stated  age.  and 
have  passed  an  examination  in  elementary  education." 

VII.  "  That  to  each  school  should  be  attached  a  com- 
mittee, chosen  from  the  artisan  and  trading  classes,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  schools,   assist  at  the  examine  - 
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tioiis,  and  endeavour  to  provide  the  students  with  suitable 
occupations  afterwards." 

VIII.  "  That  the  programme  of  apprenticeship  and 
professional  schools  shall  be  adapted  by  these  committees  to 
the  special  industries  of  the  district." 

TX.  "  That,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  diplomas  be  given 
to  those  students  who  have  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions." 

X.  "  That  free  travelling  scholarships  be  offered  annually 
to  the  most  deserving  students." 

XI.  '*  That  evening  classes  be  generally  established." 
These  resolutions  are  so  simple  that  they  do  not  require 

much  explanation  or  criticism.  They  amply  recognise  what 
is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  municipality  must  bear 
part  of  the  burden,  and  also  join  the  State  in  assisting  the 
future  development  and  organisation  of  Technical  Education. 
They  recommend  that  the  tradesman  and  artisan  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  schools  required,  and  that  the 
special  industries  of  a  district  should  be  encouraged  therein. 

The  suggestions  relating  to  primary  schools  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  most  prominent  defects  in 
the  English  elementary  system.     These  are  :  — 

1.  Drawing  and  Natural  Science  inadequately  taught. 

2,  Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  seldom  given. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  one  state- 
ment that  drawing  is  only  partially  taught  in  about  one- 
fouvth  of  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  Whatever  valid 
excuses  may  be  assigned  for  this  humiliating  neglect,  the 
importance  of  drawing  must  eventually  force  itself  upon  us, 
as  it  has  done  with  other  nations.  The  reasons  are  not  by 
any  means  obscure.  Drawing  is  the  foundation  of  all 
constructive  arts.  It  makes  the  hand  and  eye  travel  together, 
it  is  always  useful,  and  often  indispensable,  it  is  a  universal 
language    that    respects    no    diversity    of    tongue.      While 
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instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  may  be  deferred  until  the 
end  of  primary  school  life,  the  teaching  of  drawing  should 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  On  the  continent, 
generally,  it  has  been  made  compulsory,  and  is  deemed 
quite  as  necessary  as  writing.  All  the  earlier  educational 
reformers,  Goethe,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  Rousseau,  in- 
sisted, times  without  number,  on  its  beneficence,  indeed  on 
every  form  of  object  teaching  from  the  infant  kindergarten 
upwards.  Michael  Angelo  compared  drawing  to  a  compass 
in  the  eye.  It  would  be  appropriate  in  these  modern  days  to 
say  that  it  was  also  a  master-key  to  unlock  many  of  the  doors 
of  Technical  Education. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School, 
believes  that  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  taught 
three  methods  of  expression. 

1st.     By  the  written,  spoken,  or  printed  word. 

2nd.  By  the  pencil  or  brush,  using  the  various  kinds  of 
graphic  art. 

3rd.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  tools  and  materials 
expressing  concrete  thoughts. 

In  some  few  English  higher  elementary  or  graded  schools 
the  principles  of  industrial  education  are  taught,  but  this 
instruction  is  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  The 
proudest  boast  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was,  that  it 
gave  unbounded  play  to  individual  character.  Our  current 
national  system  is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  a  similar 
effect.  The  primary  school  years  in  England  are  too  short 
and  the  system  too  mechanical,  the  curriculum  is  also  over- 
crowded with  literary  matter.  Until  such  specific  subjects 
as  drawing,  modelling  in  clay,  natural  science,  and  manual 
instruction,  can  earn  as  iiuu-h  in  money  value  for  school 
managers  as  those  alrciidy  ostaMisbed,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
industrial  training  to  prosper  in  Elementary  Schools.  No 
abiding  results  can  ensue  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  these 
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subjects  is  not  made  compulsory.  Special  teachers  should 
also  be  trained  to  demonstrate  more  worthily  their  greater 
utility.  The  technological  training  of  teachers  is  too  vast 
a  matter  upon  which  to  generalise,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  immense  amount  of  care  is  bestowed  by  Con- 
tinental Polytechnic  Colleges,  upon  this  pressing  exigency  of 
school  life. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  epitomised  resolutions 
emphasis  may  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  although  apprentice- 
ship schools  are  usually  of  a  primary  character  abroad,  they 
have  not  hitherto  become  so  in  England.  This  may  be 
principally  accounted  for  by  noticing  that  Continental 
Institutions  of  this  class  are  usually  free,  or  the  instruction 
offered  therein  is  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  With 
us  they  are  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  mainly  by  those  middle 
and  upper  classes  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  comparatively 
higher  fees  charged.  It  is  plain  that  the  general  body  of  the 
English  artisan  class  have  neither  the  time  nor  means  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  limited  amount  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion now  offered  in  day  apprenticeship  schools.  It  will  be 
readily  inferred,  therefore,  why  these  schools  partake  of  a 
secondary  character,  and  why  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  apprenticeship  schools  that  have  been  founded  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  difference  will  be  more  apparent  by 
comparing  the  instruction  offered  in  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  a  foreign  apprenticeship  school.  The  apprenticeship 
school  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  Paris,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £50,000.  In  addition  to  a  literary  and  scientific 
course  following  that  of  the  Primary  School,  it  gives  a 
technical  training  in  the  material  and  processes  of  wood 
and  iron,  including  manual  exercise  in  both  in  the  work- 
shop. The  complete  course  is  three  years.  In  the  first 
the  students  devote  six  hours  per  day  learning  the  nature 
and  distribution    of  wood   and   iron.      During   the   second 
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year  they  must  pass  six  hours,  and  in  the  third  year  eight 
hours  daily,  in  the  workshop  studying  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  materials  connected  with  the  trade  they  propose  to 
follow.  The  school  is  (juite  free,  has  a  large  attendance,  and 
is  most  successful  in  training  artisans  to  earn  good  wages  as 
pattern-makers,  engine-fitters,  and  general  mechanics. 

The  more  primary  character  of  Continental  apprentice- 
ship schools  can  be  traced  in  the  numberless  examples, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  remoter  country  districts  of 
Austria  and  Germany.  Many  humble  handicrafts,  not 
dependent  to  any  great  extent  on  expensive  machinery  or  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  have  been  either  revived  or  extended 
by  means  of  such  schools,  and  with  excellent  results. 
There  are,  as  yet,  no  institutions  in  England  to  correspond 
with  them.  The  question  as  to  the  adoption  of  an  apprentice- 
ship school  system  is  a  vexed  one.  It  cannot  by  any  means 
be  settled  in  the  affirmative  until  a  complete  course  of 
Technical  Instruction  has  been  agreed  upon  in  its  primary, 
secondary,  and  advanced  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
utility  of  Apprenticeship  Schools  for  turning  out  more  scien- 
tific and  highly  skilled  workmen,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
On  the  other,  their  cost  is  too  great  to  allow  of  this  particular 
form  of  training  being  applied  to  the  masses.  Modifications 
of  a  more  economical  character  will  probably  be  tried  ere 
long,  thereby  obviating  much  of  the  useless  drudgery  which 
apprentices  undergo  wlien  commencing  manual  work. 

It  would  serve  no  beneficial  purpose  to  proceed  with 
further  details  of  the  Congress ;  of  more  value  will  it  be  to 
venture  upon  a  short  synopsis  of  Industrial  Education  in  its 
entirety,  including  an  elucidation  of  its  recent  developments. 
In  this  treatment  new  material,  not  hitherto  accessible  to  the 
public,  may  be  drawn  from  the  reports  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conpress,  which,  being  authoritative  and  in  some 
instauces  official,  merit  the  closest  attention. 
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The  growth  of  Technical  Education  has  recently  been 
rapid  and  enormous.  It  has  virtually  become  differentiated 
in  the  following  manner  :  - 

1. —  Scientific. 

2. — Industrial. 

3. — Commercial. 

All  having  their  primary,  secondary,  and  advanced  stages. 

In  surveying  the  position  of  Industrial  Education, 
reference  to  its  agricultural  aspect  must  be  omitted  for  the 
reason,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  consideration 
which  it  deserves. 

Most  of  you  will  have  observed  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  the  general  subject  of  Technical  Education.  Even 
casual  readers  have  recently  been  able  to  form  some  slight 
idea  of  its  aspirations.  A  stronger  desire  has  also  been 
evinced  on  the  part  of  its  special  disciples  for  a  scientific 
definition  of  the  words  "  Technical  Education."  It  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  the  explanations  which  have 
appeared  have  tended  rather  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded than  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  its  actual  meaning. 
After  careful  examination  of  the  expositions  offered  by  several 
writers  it  would  seem  that  nothing  better  or  more  simple 
can  be  arrived  at,  or  be  put  in  fewer  words  than  this : — 

Technical  Education  is  that  ivhich  gives  expertness  in  the 
principles  underlying  trades  or  professions. 

Naturally  it  has  a  place  in  that  wider  instruction  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  all.  It  follows  then  that  an  education 
which  strives  to  draw  out  the  intelligence  of  a  people  gene- 
rally must  be  antecedent  to  that  which  is  meant  to  provide 
for  their  individual  needs  and  capacities.  Plato  had  such  an 
exalted  conception  of  the  State  that  in  his  "  Republic  "  he 
declares  that  the  qualification  necessary  for  full  citizenship 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  scheme  of  education  so  liberal  as 
to  include  a  Technical  training.     In  Continental  cities  it  is 
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obvious  that  the  chief  concern  has  been  how  best  to  work  out 
such  a  scheme  with  the  greatest  perfection,  how  most  perfectly 
to  adapt  it  to  local  wants  and  make  it  diffusive  as  well  as 
continuous.  The  effects  are  self-evident.  A  higher  culture — 
a  more  intense  love  for  learning — a  patient,  persevering,  and 
scientific  spirit — all  of  which  have  successfully  invaded  every 
domain  of  human  activity. 

Carlyle  has  well  said  that  "  genius  is  only  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,"  and  you  will  remember  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  attributed  the  difference  between  himself  and 
other  men  mainly  to  his  own  patience.  How  extensively  and 
elaborately  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  illustrated  this 
capacity  in  education,  and  how  partial,  so  far,  has  been  its 
development  in  England,  are  now  matters  of  history.  We 
shall  scarcely  be  free  from  invidious  comparison  until  the 
legislation  for,  and  administration  of,  such  vital  questions 
is  freed  from  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  and  rival  fac- 
tions. Parliament  has  yet  to  acknowledge,  by  deeds  rather 
than  words,  that  education  is  much  too  serious  an  obligation 
to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  possess  neither  singleness  of 
aim  nor  purity  of  purpose.  Has  it  not  long  been  conceded 
that  a  permanent  Minister  of  Education  can  alone  supply  the 
strength  and  impart  the  courage  needed  to  initiate,  and  carry 
forward,  reforms  ?  Were  further  confirmation  called  for,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  recent  speech  by  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke.  This 
gentleman  candidly  admitted  that  he  had  wished  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Bill  to  give  a  proper  definition  as  to 
what  was  to  be  deemed  a  technical  institution,  but  that  if  ho 
had  made  the  attempt  he  believed  the  Bill  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  imagine  a 
Minister  of  Education  who  is  so  sensitive  of  the  praise  or 
blame  of  Parliament  that  he  dare  not  array  with  an  external 
garb  the  figure  he  has  called  into  life,  or  even  give  it  a  name. 
And    also   consider  that  it  is  his    only  justification  for  the 
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introduction  of  a  bill  which  can  but  be  compared  to  the  play 
of  "  Hamlet "  without  the  "  Prince  of  Denmark."  This 
will  appear  more  forcibly  when  we  undertake  a  further 
examination  of  its  details  bye  and  bye.  If  this  incident 
fails  to  strengthen,  nothing  hereafter  will  strengthen,  the 
contention  for  a  permanent  Minister  of  Education  whose 
sense  of  duty  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Primary  Industrial  Education. 

The  first,  indeed  the  great  difficulty,  that  confronts  us,  is 
that  Primary  Industrial  Education  has  no  organised  existence 
in  our  national  elementary  system.  Before  the  deficiency 
can  be  supplied  it  is  certain  that  either  the  present  curri- 
culum must  be  redistributed  and  amended,  or  the  average 
period  of  compulsory  attendance  increased.  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland  there  are  more  years  in  the  school  life  and  more 
hours  in  the  school  day.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  period  begins  later  and  lasts  longer  than 
with  us.  In  Saxony  and  some  parts  of  Germany  it  com- 
mences at  six  and  does  not  end  until  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  these  and  other  Continental  districts  where 
the  elementary  school  is  abandoned  at  the  ages  of  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  years,  the  law  demands  further  attend- 
ance at  a  continuation  school  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
England  compulsory  attendance  begins  at  the  age  of  five 
and  total  exemption  may  generally  be  claimed  after  the  fifth 
standard  is  passed.  To  give  a  distinct  idea  of  what  this 
means,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  total  exemption 
period  for  the  whole  of  England  is  under  twelve  years. 
Moreover,  a  child  may,  as  a  rule,  become  a  **  half-timer  "  and 
seek  manual  employment  after  passing  the  fourth  standard. 
The  principle  adopted  abroad  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  pass  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
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primary  school  giving  sound  instruction.  In  this  country 
the  test  is  more  mechanical.  It  is  easy,  but  not  elastic. 
Numberless  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts  earn 
their  livelihood  as  "  half-timers "  at  the  immature  age  of 
ten.  Another  year  usually  suffices  to  pass  the  necessary 
fifth  standard,  when  they  are  absolutely  free  to  engage  in 
any  occupation  every  day  of  the  week,  from  morning  till 
night.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1881  recommended  that  no 
child  be  allowed  to  work  half-time  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  unless  the  fifth  standard  be  gained.  What  advantage 
can  come  from  a  suggestion  so  important,  unless  prolonged 
attendance  be  afterwards  required  at  a  continuation  school  ? 
Few  would  be  disposed  to  affirm  that  the  education  of  any 
human  being,  however  low  in  the  social  scale,  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  of  daily  manual  work  being  begun  at  the 
age  of  ten  ;  or  that  such  instruction  can  possibly  be  com- 
pleted a  year  later.  Yet  we  have  reliable  statistics  proving 
that  only  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  London  School  Board 
children  are  over  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  Education," 
contends  that,  "  to  prepare  us  for  a  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge,  and  the  only 
rational  mode  of  judging  of  an  educational  course  is  to  judge 
in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  functions."  It  scarcely 
demands  a  second  thought  to  discern  that  the  system  in 
vogue  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  prepare  the  artisan  class 
for  this  complete  living.  Nay,  it  offers  them  not  the  smallest 
fragments  of  industrial  training,  nor  fits  them  with  further 
instruction  for  the  great  function  of  their  lives.  In  another 
passage  the  same  writer  argues  with  extreme  force,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  mere  acquisition  ui'  knowledge 
is  nil  important,  of  much  greater  work  is  the  organisation  of 
knowledge.  He  also  carries  this  statement  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion by  showing  that  our  industries  would  cease  were  it 
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not  for  the  information  which  men  gain  after  their  education 
is  said  to  be  finished.  Tennyson  has  briefly  expressed  the 
same  ideas  in  the  poetic  words : — 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers." 

Nothing  so  pertinent  as  this  has  been  written  since 
Solomon  observed  that,  "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  under- 
standing." It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  this  wisdom  can  only 
proceed  from  the  proper  and  effective  organisation  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  both  are  a  paramount  desideratum  in  the 
welfare  of  the  artisan  classes.  Are  not  the  authorities 
quoted  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  that  no  amount  of 
theoretical  instruction  can  of  itself  produce  the  wisdom 
required,  much  less  promote  industrial  success?  Is  there 
any  wisdom  in  a  national  elementary  system  which  makes 
such  small  provision  for  industrial  training  ?  To  show  the 
difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  providing  this  great  need  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  relates  that  the 
attempt,  which  his  Board  had  made  in  the  metropolis,  to 
teach  all  the  boys  the  use  of  tools,  had  not  met  with  much 
encouragement  from  the  higher  authorities.  He  adds  that 
the  Auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  had  surcharged 
them  for  the  slight  expense  which  they  had  incurred  in  pro- 
viding wood  for  the  experiment.  The  Chairman,  in  his 
Arcadian  simplicity,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Government 
would  confirm  the  action  of  his  Board  in  their  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  introduce  manual  training.  You  will  notice  that 
he  was  quite  mistaken  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  however,  the  difference  in  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  age  in  this  matter  when  not  held  down  in  the 
bonds  of  red  tape.  The  City  and  Guilds'  Institute  have 
made  a  genuine  experiment  to  link  on  the  primary  education 
of  the  artisan  to  his  future  calling  by  providing  the  London 
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School  Board  with  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  equip  and  maintain 
for  one  year  four  schools  of  elementary  technical  instruction, 
to  be  established  in  the  premises  of  the  Board,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  joint-committee. 

Before  leaving  this  interesting  phase  of  primary  indus- 
trial education,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  who  require  it  have  to  begin  to  earn  their 
livelihood  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
exceptional  difficulty,  its  absolute  requirements  may  be 
limited  to  two  : — 

1.  Manual  training  in  Primary  Schools. 

2.  Serondury  in>itriiction  in  Evening  Classes. 

Both  of  which  should  be  made  compulsory.  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  "  Manual  Training," 
has  illustrated  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  study  of 
things  as  collateral  with  the  study  of  words.  He  shows 
most  ably  that  the  object  of  workshop  instruction,  as  part 
of  general  education,  is  not  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade  but  to 
develop  his  faculties,  to  give  him  manual  skill,  to  familiar- 
ise him  with  the  properties  of  such  common  substances  as 
wood  and  iron,  to  teach  the  hand  and  eye  to  work  in  union, 
to  accustom  the  pupil  to  exact  measurement,  and  to  enable 
him,  by  the  use  of  tools,  to  produce  things  from  drawings 
which  represent  them.  He  also  asserts  his  belief  that  this 
alternative  instruction  in  the  principles  of  handicrafts  will 
extend  the  area  of  knowledge  while  exercising  usefully  the 
faculties  of  the  children  and  give  them  manual  skill. 
Professor  Ripper  has  demonstrated  that  manual  training  will 
provide  the  connecting  link  between  the  theory  of  the  school 
and  the  practice  of  the  workshop,  between  books  and  tools, 
and  between  abstract  rules  and  phrases,  and  the  reality  of 
things.  It  will  teach  the  dignity  of  labour  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept. 
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Secondary  Industrial  Education. 

In  passing  on  to  the  next  division,  the  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  us  is,  that  the  middle  classes  of  almost  every 
nationality  consist  of  those  moderately  well-to-do  citizens, 
who  have  the  means  in  addition  to  the  desire,  to  allow  their 
children  to  remain  at  school  for  two  or  three  years  after 
receiving  a  course  of  primary  education.  For  such,  an 
intermediate  instruction  should  be  provided  of  a  somewhat 
varied  character. 

Many  Continental  Schools  offer  general  secondary 
Technical  Instruction  and  are  often  affiliated  with  the 
apprenticeship  school,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  special  schools  that  we  must  look 
for  future  encouragement  and  support.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Belgium,  many  highly  organised  trade 
schools  exist  for  the  specific  teaching  of  weaving,  dyeing, 
mining,  engineering,  building-construction,  and  industrial 
art.  Some  are  of  a  mixed  order  and  combine  several  indus- 
tries, but  the  later  tendency  on  the  Continent  is  for  such 
institutions  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  individual 
trades  of  their  separate  localities. 

The  Ecole  Professionelle  Municipale  of  Rheims  is  per- 
haps the  best  style  of  a  mixed  secondary  school ;  the  students 
enter  at  thirteen  for  a  three  years'  course.  They  are  drawn 
from  the  primary  school,  or  may  be  received  after  passing  an 
entrance  examination  of  an  elementary  nature.  The  first 
two  years  all  undergo  the  same  practical  and  theoretical 
training.  In  the  third  year  they  are  classified,  and  their 
particular  aptitude  must  then  concentrate  itself  in  mechanics, 
weaving  and  dyeing,  agriculture  or  commerce.  During  the 
last  year  the  student  must  pass  eighteen  hours  per  week  in 
the  workshop.     The  French  schools  of  this  class  are  much 
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to  be  commended,  and  exhibit  traits  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, if  not  imitation. 

The  special  trade  schools  of  the  Continent  are  very  num- 
erous. They  have  been  erected  and  equipped  at  enormous 
cost,  the  Germans  and  French  being  pre-eminent  in  their 
establishment.  The  weaving  and  dyeing  schools  of  Crefeld, 
Chemnitz,  Roubaix,  and  Yervier  are  of  world-wide  fame. 
Students  are  usually  admitted  at  fourteen  for  a  theoretical 
and  practical  course  extending  over  two  years,  and  they  are 
taught,  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  everything  appertaining 
to  these  powerful  industries.  The  building  trade  schools  of 
Stuttgardt  and  Dresden  are  the  best  illustrations  of  another 
kind.  They  are  not  apprenticeship  schools  nor  is  any  work- 
shop instruction  given.  Their  object  is  to  supplement  the 
practical  training  of  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  building  trade.  The  mechanical  engineering  school  of 
Komoteau  in  Austria  may  be  noticed  as  a  third  form  of  a 
foreign  secondary  industrial  institution.  Students  commence 
at  fourteen  or  upwards.  For  two  years  theoretical  instruction 
is  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  practice  in  the  workshop  one  to 
six  daily.  The  literary  work  is  mainly  directed  to  the  needs 
of  a  skilled  mechanic.  Not  by  any  means  the  least  important 
is  the  last  example  that  may  be  adduced.  The  industrial  art 
schools  abroad  have  no  prototypes  in  England  or  France, 
where  the  chief  anxiety  has  been  to  teach  only  pure  art.  At 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  applied 
art  in  its  relation  to  industry  has  been  fostered  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  the  creation  of 
an  extensive  means  of  livelihood  for  large  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  many  subordinate  trades  in 
which  art  is  reproduced  in  a  hundred  forms,  its  constituent 
elements  being  extreme  cheapness  of  cost  and  infinite  variety 
of  taste.  The  usefulness  of  design  has  not  been  suflicicntly 
recognised  in  England.     The  merest  shred  of  comfort  in  this 
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connexion  is  the  knowledge  that  we  do  not  purchase  so 
extensively  as  formerly  the  patterns  and  decorative  ideas  of 
our  French  neighbours,  and  that  owing  to  private  enterprise 
and  generosity  a  few  industrial  art  schools  have  recently 
sprung  up. 

The  Finsbury  Technical  College  is  probably  the  one 
public  institution  that,  as  yet,  provides  instruction  for  the 
artisan  classes  of  England  in  reproductive  decorative  art  as 
applied  to  metal  work.  We  have  still  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  a  profitable  field  before  us  in  industrial  art.  Design 
in  its  relation  to  textile  fabrics  already  receives  increased 
attention.  Its  further  application  towards  decorative  paint- 
ing and  ornament  of  all  sorts,  modelling,  particularly  as 
regards  the  numerous  forms  of  ceramics,  wood  carving  and 
turning,  metal  chasing,  electrotype  founding,  lithography, 
and  colour  printing,  would  furnish  fresh  avenues  of  steady 
employment  for  millions  of  our  population,  whose  existence 
and  demands  for  a  decent  livelihood  cannot  long  be  ignored 
by  the  State  with  safety. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  wide  diffusion  of  taste,  skill,  and 
idea,  in  the  small  industries  of  the  Continent.  A  glance  at 
our  own  shop  windows,  as  Christmastide  approaches,  reveals 
the  extent  of  the  German  and  Swiss  artistic  productions  that 
are  yearly  imported.  Many  village  communities  abroad 
thrive  by  the  manufacture  of  numerous  forms  of  industrial 
art.  A  lesson  we  have  still  to  learn,  but  a  lesson  worth  the 
learning,  is  that  we  have  barely  commenced  our  career  as 
artistic  manufacturers  of  all  except  the  more  expensive 
commodities.  A  single  notable  exception  to  the  neglect  of 
industrial  art  in  village  communities  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  development  of  the  chair  trade  in  the  town  and  district 
of  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Entirely  confined  form- 
erly to  the  making  of  the  cheapest  and  most  primitive  forms 
of  chairs  from  native  timber,  during  the  past  few  years  art 
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has  successfully  been  allied  to  their  work.  These  intelligent 
and  active  people  have  perceived  the  advantage  of  introducing 
some  of  the  more  costly  and  beautiful  foreign  woods,  and 
have  also  adorned  their  materials  with  ornamental  designs  of 
the  choicest  character.  Instead  of  the  crude  and  common- 
place articles  once  made  may  be  seen  the  best  productions  of 
ebonized,  enamelled,  bronzed,  and  silvered  work.  They  have 
also  availed  themselves  of  recent  modern  colours  as  an 
attractive  covering  for  the  wood  which  constitutes  the  frames 
and  the  straw  which,  in  many  cases>  forms  the  seats.  In 
consequence  of  this  enterprising  spirit  countless  numbers 
of  chairs  of  great  elegance  and  comfort  are  now  supplied  to 
the  majority  of  the  retail  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
industry  has  been  helped  again  by  the  addition  of  general 
artistic  cabinet  work,  at  a  reduction  in  cost  which  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

Just  seventy  years  since,  William  Roscoe,  in  an  opening 
address,  in  this  building,  told  his  hearers  that  it  was  not 
merely  on  industry,  but  on  its  proper  application  to  the 
nature,  situation,  and  products  of  a  country  that  its  prosperity 
depended.  Art,  in  its  application  to  industry,  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  enunciated  by  this  illustrious  citizen  of 
Liverpool.  Would  not  its  further  encouragement  in  village 
communities  check  the  continued  transference  of  population 
from  rural  to  urban  districts,  and  would  it  not  prevent  the 
rush  of  the  industrial  army  into  large  towns  and  cities  where 
the  surroundings  arc  often  both  unhealthy  and  demora- 
lizing? 

Advanced  Industrial  Education. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  a  third  and  last  solution  of 
industrial  education  is  needed  for  those,  who  not  only  have 
the  desire,  and  are  able  to  provide  the  means,  but  who  can  also 
give  whatever  time  is  required  for  perfecting  their  Technical 
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Training.  The  standard  for  this  higher  instruction  must 
be  liberal  and  comprehensive,  and  ought  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  several  classes  of  students.  In  the  first  place, 
every  large  centre  should  possess  a  college  in  which  the 
Technical  Training  should  be  as  complete  as  the  classical 
training  given  in  the  older  endowed  schools.  In  the  next 
place,  it  should  meet  the  necessities  of  those  who  intend  to 
be  professors  or  experts  in  industrial  science.  It  should 
maintain  accommodation  for  the  supply  of  suitable  teachers 
for  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  should  also  offer  the 
special  training  necessary  for  those  who  purpose  devoting 
themselves  to  manufacturing  industry,  or  commercial  dis- 
tribution. Such  colleges  would  naturally  be  fewer  in  num- 
ber, their  curriculum  more  extended,  and  the  fees  much 
higher,  than  in  the  numerous  secondary  schools. 

Foreign  polytechnic  colleges  are  large  and  commodious 
edifices,  including,  as  a  rule,  special  high  schools  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining,  architecture, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  commerce.  They  acknowledge 
that  the  application  of  science  and  the  development  of 
mechanical  processes  in  the  highest  sense  require  prolonged 
thought  and  the  most  devoted  diligence  to  carry  them  out  to 
a  successful  issue.  There  is  admittedly  no  necessity  for  us 
to  imitate  in  number  the  technical  high  schools  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  acknowledged  that  in  Germany  they  are  much 
in  excess  of  their  actual  demand.  This  has  arisen  owing  to 
circumstances  which  do  not  afi"ect  us.  A  growing  evidence 
in  England  is  that  no  justification  exists  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  polytechnic  colleges.  The  majority 
of  our  Universities  have  taken,  or  are  taking,  steps  to 
introduce  Technical  Education  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
thus  give  a  more  practical  side  to  their  curriculum.  We 
have  seen  the  Yorkshire  Technical  College  lately  afliliated  to 
Victoria  University.     University  College,  Liverpool,  is  also 
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busy  erecting  an  engineering  laboratory  of  the  most  complete 
and  costly  character.  Professor  Helc-Shaw  is  willing  and 
anxious  that  it  should  be  made  to  serve,  in  every  possible 
respect,  the  purposes  of  a  polytechnic  school. 

England  being  differently  situated  to  other  Western 
nations,  it  will,  happily,  not  be  necessary  to  imitate  their 
extensive  and  costly  modes  of  advanced  instruction.  The 
Central  Institute  at  South  Kensington  will  doubtless  fully 
provide  for  the  higher  training  of  teachers  in  all  technological 
subjects.  It  will  further  act  as  a  Metropolitan  University, 
with  which  all  other  kindred  institutions  will  be  connected, 
and,  by  a  complete  system  of  examinations,  establish  degrees 
for  formally  recognising  the  position  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  gain  them  as  diplomas  of  proficiency.  It  must  rest, 
however,  with  individual  municipalities  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  the  best  general  preparation  for  those  who  intend  to  take 
the  highest  positions  of  an  industrial  career.  The  training 
of  manufacturers,  as  well  as  managers  and  foremen  of  various 
industrial  establishments,  in  a  sound  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles,  assimilated  with  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
workshop,  must  be  duly  provided  for.  At  the  moment  it  is 
difficult  to  foreshadow  how  these  several  combinations  will  be 
eflected.  In  some  instances  the  theoretical  training  will 
have  to  be  completed  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  others,  and  a 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  scientific  instruction  of  the 
workshop.  In  others  it  will  be  imperative  that  theoretical 
knowledge  and  scientific  training  be  concurrent,  a  considera- 
tion of  supreme  importance  to  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineer,  the  metallurgical  chemist,  and  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer. Let  us  hope  that  time  will  quickly  confirm  the 
desirability  of  all  modern  Universities,  in  any  case  adapting 
themselves  to  the  practical  claims  of  their  localities,  and  that 
neither  money  nor  educational  power  will  be  wasted  in 
building  separate  technological  high  schools  in  the  provinces. 
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Technical  Education,  after  all,  is  merely  one  branch  of 
national  instruction.  Its  principal  object  should  be  that  of 
directing  into  the  channels  of  industry  all  the  intelligence 
derived  from  a  more  extended  literary  and  scientific  training. 
If  it  can  be  organised  to  supply  this  deficiency,  especially  as 
regards  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  much  will  be 
accomplished  towards  immediate  relief.  The  tendency  of 
most  nations  may  be  seen  in  a  marked  resolve  to  make 
all  education  more  practical.  Complete  consummation  with 
respect  to  elementary  and  intermediate  institutions  can 
only  be  achieved  by  causing  them  to  be  easily  accessible, 
attendance  at  them  compulsory  and  continuous,  and  the 
education,  either  free,  or  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Poly- 
technic colleges  will  never  naturally  be  bound  by  such 
strict  conditions.  Their  aim  must  be  to  hasten  the  progress 
and  improve  the  development  of  scientific  and  artistic 
industry.  Professor  Payne,  in  his  **  Contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Education,"  explains,  that,  in  the  main,  manual 
dexterities  are  easy  of  attainment.  They  involve  a  low  order 
of  knowledge,  and  constitute  an  art  which  is  solely  empirical. 
He  also  demonstrates  that  the  principles  which  underlie 
processes  are  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  that  the  knowledge 
required  for  a  profession  is  rational  or  scientific.  We  may 
put  this  more  simply  by  saying  practical  utility  must  be 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
school,  and  scientific  culture  that  of  the  advanced  college. 

Before  concluding  this  imperfect  summary  we  must  notice 
that  the  majority  of  the  artisan  classes  will  not  require  more 
than  a  primary  and  secondary  industrial  education.  It  is  the 
few  and  not  the  many  who  will  have  the  courage  or  deter- 
mination to  attain  to  a  higher  grade  training,  or  who  will 
have  the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  Brunei,  the  engineer, 
who  at  twelve  was  the  match  of  trained  carpenters,  and 
pawned  his  hat  to  buy  tools.     The  teaching  of  the  principles 
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which  underlie  the  bulk  of  handicraft  trades  should,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  reasonably  complete  the  education  which 
it  is  desirable  the  State  be  called  upon  to  supply  to  the 
industrial  classes.  Would  not  such  instruction  fairly  enable 
all  to  rise  to  and  7iot  above  their  natural  position  in  society, 
as  well  as  facilitate  the  earning  of  a  sufficient  livelihood  ? 

The  greatest  distinction  between  the  English  and  the 
Continental  method  is,  that  abroad  education  is  more  gradual, 
more  natural,  and  more  rational.  Matthew  Arnold  has  put 
this  incisively  in  his  last  Report,  and  has  also  shown  that 
this  slower  rate  of  advance  is  compensated  for  by  the  pro- 
gressive thoroughness  of  the  teaching  and  the  hold  that  is 
gained  upon  the  matter  of  study.  English  ideas  of  the 
science  of  education  have  hitherto  been  too  cramped  and 
limited.  Legislation  has  not  anticipated  that  particular 
form  of  instruction  which  three-fourths  of  the  population 
require.  The  Parliamentary  machine  declines  to  move  until 
an  immense  amount  of  force  is  concentrated  against  it. 
Although  the  subject  of  Technical  Education  has  been 
crying  loudly  for  national  recognition  during  the  past  few 
years,  no  relief  has  been  granted,  or  attempted  until  the 
present  year. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Bill. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Bill  cannot  be  overlooked.  Its  withdrawal  was  timely  and 
fortunate.  The  proposed  measure  bore  traces  of  hasty 
preparation  ;  its  principal  fault  being  that  it  was  partial  and 
permissive.  It  was  partial  because  the  children  whose 
parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  extra  fees  would  not  be 
allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  Only  those 
children  who  had  passed  the  sixth  standard  were  eligible. 
As  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  ever  do  pass  the 
sixth  standard,  the  Act  would  have  been  quite  useless  in  its 
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main  purpose.  It  was  permissive  because  municipalities 
could  please  themselves  as  to  its  adoption.  Had  the  subject 
been  in  an  experimental  stage  the  Bill  might  have  proved 
acceptable  as  an  instalment ;  but,  having  by  common  consent 
passed  out  of  this  category  long  ago,  a  more  effective  and 
compulsory  measure  was  needed.  If  carried  it  would  have 
done  nothing  for  either  primary  or  advanced  Technical 
Education.  Instead  of  commencing  with  A,  it  began  with 
the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  left  the  preceding  ones 
in  the  cold  altogether.  Plainly  it  would  have  introduced 
secondary  Technical  Instruction  on  a  larger  scale,  and  have 
allowed,  not  compelled,  municipalities  to  have  diffased  it  in 
all  large  centres  principally  at  their  own  expense.  Its  with- 
drawal is  happily  being  made  the  occasion  for  the  meeting 
together  in  conference,  during  the  present  recess,  of  educa- 
tionists of  all  grades,  to  consider  such  revision  and  extension 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  at 
large. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  amendments  can  convert 
such  a  Bill  into  a  satisfactory  measure,  which  do  not  make 
proper  provision  for  primary  industrial  instruction,  and  which 
fail  to  recognise  this  and  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
evening  classes  under  suitable  conditions,  to  be  the  greatest 
essentials.  There  is  abundant  evidence  showing  why  the 
State  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  secondary 
industrial  instruction.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  to 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
continental  neighbours  in  the  organisation  of  compulsory 
continuation  schools.  Such  an  incorporation  would  involve 
little  additional  expense.  It  would  not  require  the  erection 
of  any  new  buildings.  The  working  classes  would  be  com- 
pelled, after  leaving  a  day  primary  school,  to  further  attend 
so  many  evenings  in  each  week  until  they  had  either  attained 
a  given  age  or  passed  a  certain  standard  of  instruction.     To 
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allow  them  to  pass  out  of  an  elementary  school  unrestricted 
at  an  average  age  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  with  the 
poorest  smattering  of  undigested  knowledge,  and  to  delude 
ourselves  that  they  will  become  intelligent  or  respectable 
handicraftsmen  is  the  personification  of  folly.  If  it  be  noth- 
ing more,  is  it  not  the  neglect  of  a  training  which  is  the 
basis  of  prosperity  to  all  large  nations,  the  majority  of  whose 
people  can  only  earn  their  livelihood  by  practical  industries  ? 

Probably  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  late  Bill 
was  that  it  gave  no  definition  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
terra  Technical  Instruction,  nor  was  it  evident  whether  the 
syllabuses  of  existing  voluntary  institutions  were  to  be 
included  in  its  provision.  It  was  also  a  serious  possibility 
that  if  its  control  had  been  left  solely  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  suggested,  some  trades  would  not  have 
been  eligible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  earn  grants ; 
direct  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Industrial  Art  being  not 
yet  recognised  by  this  body.  Moreover,  it  was  not  clear  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  would  continue  their  pay- 
ment on  results  in  the  event  of  the  technical  school  receiving 
no  aid  from  the  local  authority.  It  appears  to  be  impera- 
tive that  a  future  measure  should  show  distinctly  that 
every  local  centre  is  empowered  to  organise  and  carry 
out  its  own  scheme  of  Technical  Instruction,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  supervision  of  Government  Authority. 
Further,  such  an  Act  should  effectively  bridge  over  the 
present  gulf  between  the  Board  School  and  the  Technical 
Institution,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
any  fifty  ratepayers.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  special 
trades  and  particular  needs  of  individual  localities  be  ade- 
cpiately  provided  for. 

According  to  the  1881  census,  74  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion were  engaged  in  productive  or  distributive  industries. 
These  returns  also  show  that,  during   the   preceding  thirty 
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years,  the  proportion  had  gradually  changed  from  half 
agricultural  and  half  manufacturing,  until  in  1881  those 
occupied  in  manufacture  were  double  those  who  live  by  agri- 
culture. In  the  period  referred  to,  1851-1881,  eight  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  came  into  existence  for  whom  fresh 
means  of  livelihood  had  to  be  found.  The  process  of  change 
in  this  direction  still  goes  on  and  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  As  we  do  not  grow  all  the  food  we  require  this 
aspect  alone  must  become  an  alarming  one.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  population,  the  nation  will  double  itself 
in  fifty  years.  Seventy  millions  of  people  will  require  to 
import  food  to  the  value  of  £400,000,000.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  forcibly  observed,  in  his  new  book  on  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Life,"  that  it  will  become  a  choice  between 
science  and  suffering.  There  will,  probably,  be  more  of  the 
suffering  than  of  the  science,  unless  a  better  solution  of  the 
industrial  question  be  reached  in  the  meantime.  Thought- 
ful men  cannot  help  observing  that  every  step  in  civiliza- 
tion makes  us  work  with  sharper  tools.  According  to 
an  eastern  proverb  calamities  sent  by  heaven  may  be 
avoided,  but  from  those  which  we  bring  on  ourselves  there  is 
no  escape.  It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  Technical 
Education  is  the  only  factor  in  the  future  industrial  pros- 
perity of  England,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
prompt  and  well-directed  legislation  can  assist  the  process 
materially,  and  by  giving  the  desired  impetus  to  industry,  at 
least  avert  some  of  the  evils  of  over-population. 

The  National  Association. 

The  last  portion  of  the  subject  which  may  be  brought 
forward  is  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Technical  Education,  under  influential  as  well 
as  representative  support.  This  new  movement  has  the  help 
and  good  will  of  many  members  of  Parliament  and  prominent 
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Educationists,  its  principal  objects  being  the  enconrage- 
mont  of  Educational  Reform  in  our  national  system,  by 
giving  it  a  more  practical  direction.  It  will  strive  to  do  this 
by  the  following  among  other  means  : — 

(a)  "  The  promotion  in  our  primary  schools  of  the 
better  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  by  improved  instruction 
in  drawing,  in  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  elementary 
use  of  tools." 

(b)  "  The  introduction  of  such  changes,  in  the  present 
system  of  primary  instruction,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
children  to  take  advantage  of  technical  teaching." 

(c)  "  The  more  extended  provision  of  higher  elementary 
schools  where  Technical  Education  may  be  provided  for 
those  who  are  fit  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

(d)  "  The  reform  of  the  present  system  of  evening 
classes,  with  special  provision  for  the  encouragement  of 
technical  (including  commercial  and  agricultural)  instruc- 
tion." 

(e)  "  The  development,  organisation,  and  maintenance, 
of  a  system  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  higher  Technical  Education  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  on  a  better  footing." 

(/)  "The  improvement  of  the  training  of  teachers,  so 
that  they  may  take  an  eflective  part  in  the  work  which  the 
Association  desires  to  forward." 

These  suggestions  cover  the  entire  ground  of  Industrial 
Education.  They  contain  nothing  which  the  most  scrupu- 
lous or  sensitive  citizen  can  consider  unnecessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  artisan  classes,  nor  do  they  aim  at  oflfering  the 
majority  of  our  population  a  higher  or  more  costly  instruc- 
tion than  their  position  warrants  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
The  Association  will  endeavour  to  be  the  medium  of  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  in  a  popular  form  a  largo  mass  of  use- 
ful information  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject.     In 
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the  ways  enumerated,  as  well  as  by  the  formation  of  branch 
associations  in  all  large  centres,  it  intends  to  influence 
public  opinion,  to  guide  legislation,  and  to  assist  the  organi- 
sation of  Industrial  Education  in  every  locality.  The 
pleasures  of  hope  certainly  attend  its  birth.  England  enjoys 
many  natural  advantages  not  given  to  other  nations.  An 
unrivalled  geographical  position,  a  splendid  working  climate, 
a  vigorous  and  hardy  people,  and  an  international  commerce 
which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  establish.  Here  are  the 
elements  of  fear  as  well  as  of  hope.  The  fear  may  be 
banished  by  the  realisation  of  a  renewed  prosperity  if  oar 
country  quickly  resolves  that  the  industrial  classes  shall, 
during  the  period  of  their  youth,  have  a  more  practical 
training.  When  this  be  granted  they  will  swiftly  learn  that 
the  conditions  of  complete  preparation  for  the  greater 
functions  of  their  manhood  are  those  which  our  Poet 
Laureate  has  so  nobly  expressed  : — 

"  Self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 
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ON    SOME    CURIOSITIES    OF   ENGLISH   COINAGE. 
By   J.    BIRKBECK   NEVINS,    M.D.,    Lond. 


Ancient   British    Coins. 

In  speaking  of  "  Curiosities  of  English  Coinage,"  the 
expression  must  be  understood  as  embracing  also  a  period 
anterior  to  that  in  which  this  Island  was  first  called  England, 
and  a  coinage  prehistoric  in  its  date,  viz :  that  of  the 
Britons,  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans.  We  are  so  much 
accustomed  from  early  education  to  think  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  as  a  semi-savage,  half-naked  race  of  painted  brave 
barbarians,  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  realise  the  amount  of 
artistic  culture,  and  the  extent  of  commerce  and  foreign 
relations,  that  are  revealed  by  the  large  amount  of  gold  as 
well  as  silver  coins  which  has  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  extending  from  Kent  to  Somersetshire 
in  the  south,  and  as  far  as  Yorkshire  to  the  north.  These 
coins  arc  now  established  beyond  doubt  to  have  been 
genuinely  British,  and  not  to  have  been  imported  from  Gaul 
or  elsewhere,  and  their  definite  characteristics  are  bo  well 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  best 
informed  numismatists  that  they  were  issued  from  several 
different  centres  (probably  six),  representing  the  dominions 
of  as  many  independent  sovereignties,  each  possessing  the 
wealth  and  intellectual  culture  necessary  for  such  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  as  the  issue  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  or  bronze  coinage.  This  was  marked  in  multitudes 
of  cases   with  the  name  of   the  80verei<'n   ruliufj  over  the 
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district,  and  possesses  such  features  of  artistic  merit  as  are 
exhibited  in  the  illustrations  of  this  paper.* 

The  existence  and  circulation  of  such  an  amount  of  gold 
currency  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  coins 
issued  perhaps  as  late  as  the  9th  or  10th  century,  and  also 
a  few  issued  by  the  Norman  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
about  1150,  there  was  no  gold  coinage  in  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (1252),  when  a  small  gold  coin  was  issued  in 
Florence,  and  therefore  called  a  florin ;  and  that  even  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  of  England,  this  country  could  not 
support  a  gold  currency  of  the  value  of  twenty  silver  pennies 
only,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  it  in  almost  immediately  as 
being  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1343)  that  England  was  rich 
enough  and  sufficiently  advanced  in  commerce  to  have  a  gold 
currency ;  yet  the  Britons,  150  years  B.C.  {i.e.  fifteen 
hundred  years  previously),  had  a  gold  coinage  of  which  above 
a  hundred  different  forms  are  still  in  existence,  and  so 
distinct  in  their  designs  that  they  occupy  many  pages  of 
plates  in  Evans's  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 

Another  circumstance  of  interest  in  the  British  coinage 
is  the  typical  character  which  runs  through  it  in  a  most 
marked  and  curious  manner.  In  the  earliest  historic  period 
of  which  we  have  a  record  of  monetary  transactions,  viz.,  the 
purchase  by  Abraham  of  the  field  of  Mamre,  about  2000 
B.C.,  the  field  was  bought  for  such  and  such  a  weight  of 
silver,  and  it  was  not  until  many  centuries  afterwards,  so 
far  as  numismatists  are  aware,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself 

*  Some  of  these  illustrations  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Evans's  exhaustive  and 
most  interesting  book,  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  which  contains 
twenty- five  sheets  with  about  350  engravings  of  distinct  British  coins,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  gold  pieces. 
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of  taking  actual  portions  of  gold  or  silver,  and  marking  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  accredited  represen- 
tatives, hoth  of  the  weight  of  the  valuable  metal  and  of  its 
purity,  so  that  they  might  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
the  necessity  for  weighing  or  testing  in  each  transaction. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians,  about  800  B.C.,  were 
the  first  nation  to  introduce  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  their 
priority  is  disputed  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  historians, 
who  assert  that  Pheidou,  King  of  Argos,  first  struck  silver 
coins  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  nearly  900  years  b.c,  or  about 
one  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  Judging 
from  the  coins  themselves,  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  yEginetans  was  the  most  ancient ;  that  the 
gold  coinage  of  the  Lydians  followed  about  a  century  after- 
wards ;  and  that  the  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are  the 
Persian  coins  of  Darius,  three  hundred  years  later  still, 
about  500  B.C.  The  first  allusion  to  distinct  Jewish  coins  is 
in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  xv,  6,  in  which  the  treaty 
with  Antiochus  VII  conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabaeus  the 
right  to  issue  coins  with  his  own  stamp  upon  them. 

But  the  question  arises,  "  What  authority  at  those  dates 
was  so  strong  and  generally  acknowledged  as  to  carry  con- 
viction that  the  pieces  of  metal  issued  under  its  sanction 
were  really  of  the  weight  and  purity  claimed  for  them  ?  " 
And  the  answer  has  a  bearing  upon  the  "  type  "  adopted  by 
the  Britons  in  their  coinage.  A  belief  in  the  presence  and 
the  powers  of  a  divinity  or  divinities  was  universal  at  that 
period  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the  one  supreme  authority 
universally  acknowledged.  These  small  portions  of  metal 
were  therefore  in  every  case  stamped  with  the  emblem  of 
the  supreme  divinity  of  the  place  whence  they  issued,  and 
this  sacred  emblem  was  the  guarantee  of  the  purity  and 
weight  of  the  coin.  Accordingly  all  the  ancient  coinage  is 
stamped  either  with  the  eflBgy  of  the  god,  e.g.,  the  head  of 
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Apollo ;  or,  with  the  emblem  of  the  divinity,  e.g.,  the 
tortoise,  the  emblem  of  Venus ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
sacred  character  attached  to  coins  was  still  further  marked  by 
their  being  issued  from  the  temples,  and  coined  by  the 
priests,  the  ministers  of  those  supreme  powers.  It  was  not 
for  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  or  until  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (about  300  B.C.)  that  the  practice 
slowly  crept  in  of  placing  the  effigy  of  a  mortal  upon  the 
coin,  instead  of  an  immortal,  and  the  change  appears  to 
have  been  felt  as  a  sacrilege  when  first  introduced,  and 
slowly  extended.  In  accordance  with  this  deep-seated 
homage  to  the  divine  powers,  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
raised  the  Greek  coinage  to  its  highest  pitch  of  artistic 
beauty,  impressed  all  his  coinage  with  a  divine  emblem, 
very  generally  with  the  head  of  Apollo — the  sun  god,  radiant 
with  his  flowing  locks — on  the  obverse  of  the  coin,  and  his 
chariot  with  rampant  horses— the  chariot  of  the  sun — upon 
the  reverse. 

This  design,  often  called  the  Macedonian  or  Greek  type 
(Plate  I,  Fig.  1),  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  British  king  who 
first  issued  a  gold  coinage,  and  the  imperfect  reproduction  of 
it  shewn  in  PI.  I,  Fig.  2,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
British  coins  known  (Evans).  The  intercourse  between 
Britain  and  Gaul,  and  with  other  nations  through  Gaul,  and 
the  trade  carried  on  for  centuries  in  tin  and  other  metals 
sent  from  Britain  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Phoenician 
ports,  accounts  naturally  for  the  Greek  coinage,  rather  than 
the  Roman,  being  known  to  the  Britons  at  this  early  date, 
and  this  coin,  which  is  undoubtedly  British,  was  probably 
coined  about  150  or  200  years  B.C.  There  are  no  dates  upon 
the  coins  of  that  period,  nor  on  the  English  coinage  for 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  it  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Evans  in  the  process  by  which 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  and  carries  his  reader  with  him. 
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that  this  first  coin  was  issued  about  the  date  above  men- 
tioned. Whether  it  was  a  foroifrn  or  a  native  engraver  who 
made  the  die  for  this  and  subsequent  British  coins,  cannot 
be  settled  with  absolute  certainty,  but  the  Britons  being 
skilled  in  metal  work,  the  probability  is  that  it  was  native 
artists  who  copied  one  from  another  with  continually  less- 
ening perfection,  as  they  became  more  distant  from  the 
original  model,  until,  at  length,  the  flowing  locks  and  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  Greek  Apollo  have  become  barely  trace- 
able in  Fig.  3,  PI.  I,  and  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Philip 
have  evolved,  by  gradual  degradation,  into  the  single  wheel 
and  the  apology  for  a  horse  shewn  in  that  coin,  and  have  at 
length  survived  only  in  the  form  of  Fig.  4,  PI.  I.  Still,  in 
hundreds  of  the  coins  engraved  in  Mr.  Evans's  work,  the 
Apollo  head  and  the  horse  can  be  traced  unmistakeably,  and 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  Greek  coinage  was  the 
original  from  which  the  Britons  took  their  copy. 

Previous  to  the  invasion  by  Julius  Ctesar,  the  British 
coinage  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  after  the  Greek  type,  and 
was  without  inscriptions  ;  but  after  the  Romans  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  island,  their  influence  began  gradually  to 
prevail,  and  the  coins  began  to  have  Roman  designs,  such  as 
unquestionable  Roman  heads,  instead  of  Greek  ones,  and 
other  Roman  characteristics,  and  especially  inscriptions  in 
Roman,  not  in  Greek  letters.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
Roman  engravers  were  sometimes  employed  to  make  the 
dies,  for  in  the  3ase  of  one  British  sovereign,  at  any  rate, 
about  30  B.C.  (Cunobilene,  the  Cymbelino  of  Shakespeare's 
play),  the  coinage  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  artistic 
beauty,  and  his  name,  more  or  less  contracted — CVN, 
CVNO,  CVNOB,  etc.,  and  also  the  place  whence  the  coins 
were  issued,  CA^IV  (Caniulodunum,  Colchester,  or  Walden, 
in  Essex) — are  always  in  Roman  letters.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  gold  coins,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

T 
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is  shewn  in  Fig,  5,  PL  I,  which  still  retains  the 
rampant  horse,  and  a  circle,  as  the  representative  of  the 
wheel  of  the  Greek  chariot,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
an  ear  of  bearded  barley,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
introduced  as  an  emblem  of  the  fertility  of  his  kingdom  of 
Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Berkshire  (Hawkins).  From 
this  time,  the  influence  of  Eome  became  increasingly 
manifest,  and  the  distinctively  British  coinage  dropped  away. 

Roman  Period. 

The  period  during  which  the  Roman  influence  was 
supreme  in  Britain,  and  its  coinage  superseded  that  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  calls  for  little  notice  here  in  a  paper  on 
curiosities  of  English  coinage,  except  to  allude  to  some  of 
the  Roman  coins  having  had  Britannia,  or  some  other  form 
of  Britain,  upon  them,  of  which  the  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  (PI.  I,  Fig.  6)  are  examples.  He  was  at 
one  time  commander  in  Britain,  and  this  coin  has  his  profile 
on  the  obverse,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  seated  figure  of 
Minerva,  and  the  legend  "  Britannia,"  which  were  adopted 
fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards  for  the  English  copper 
coinage,  and  are  still  in  daily  use  upon  our  bronze  money. 

Saxon  Period  (Sc^att^). 

After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  ancient  British  coin- 
age was  not  restored,  but  the  various  invading  tribes  who 
came  to  England  under  the  general  name  of  Saxons 
brought  a  rude  silver  coinage  with  them  which  has  been 
called  "  Scoeattoe," '''  and  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  7  and  8. 
They  are  very  rough,  and  generally  inartistic,  and  have 
evidently  taken  Roman,  not  Greek  coins  as  their  models,  for 
the   heads    are   Roman,   and   the   wolf  suckling   the  twins 

'  "  Sceat — portion,  piece";  "  Sceatt — mouey."— Ainsworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary. 
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(PI.  I,  Fig.  8)  is  a  favourite  design  upon  Roman  coins. 
But  "  many  of  the  designs  seem  perfectly  original,  and  far 
outnumber  the  iij2)es  taken  from  any  other  source,  and  as 
they  are  probably  earlier  than  most  of  the  Saxon  and  Irish 
MSS.,  the  interest  which  belongs  to  them  is  very  great. 
Many  consist  of  some  fantastic  bird  or  animal,  similar  to  the 
animals  which  appear  in  such  profusion  in  the  Saxon  manu- 
scripts "  *  (PI.  I,  Fig.  8).  The  rude  representation  of  two 
ecclesiastics  (PL  I,  Fig.  7)  and  the  cross  bear  evidence 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity  in  the  authors  of  these 
coins. 

The  inscriptions  upon  them  are  either  in  Runic  (Scandi- 
navian) or  in  Roman  characters ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  doubtful  coins,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  gold  issue.  They  are  spoken  of  as  "  Scajattte  "  in 
ancient  Saxon  laws ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  were  of  less  value  than  the  "  penny,'  either  Roman  or 
Saxon,  which  is  in  accordance  with  their  inferior  weight. 

Genuine  Saxon  Coinage. 

The  extent  of  the  aihrr  coinage  of  the  Saxons  was  far 
l>eyond  the  popular  impression,  and  although  it  is  generally 
very  inartistic  and  devoid  of  beauty,  much  of  it  will  still 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  Norman  coinage,  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  John.  There  is  no  known  gold  coinage 
which  is  unquestionably  Saxon  ;  but  a  few  gold  pieces  called 
"  Trientes,"  weighing  about  twenty  grains  each,  were  coined 
in  Gaul  during  the  Merovingian  period  (418  to  752  a.d.), 
and  have  been  found  in  some  rare  instances  in  England ; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  gold  coins  of  doubtful  origin 
(Kenyou). 

A  very  marked    feature  of  the  Saxon  coins  is  the  pre- 

*  Coins  and  Medah,   liy   the   authors    of    tho   Ilrilish    .Miurum    Otficial 
Catalogue,  p.  104. 
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sence  of  a  small  well  executed  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
reverse,  surrounded  by  a  well  engraved  inscription  usually 
in  Roman  characters.  Above  one  hundred  and  sixty  dif- 
ferent Saxon  silver  coins  are  engraved  in  Hawkins's  Silver 
Coinage  of  Eiuiland,  and  they  represent  money  issued  by 
not  less  than  forty-eight  kings  of  the  various  Saxon  king- 
doms of  England  before  they  were  united  under  Egbert ; 
by  eight  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  three  Archbishops 
of  York  ;  by  nineteen  Kings  of  the  whole  of  England  ;  and 
they  include  coins  bearing  the  names  of  five  saints  (St.  Peter 
and  others). 

The  names,  and  frequently  the  portraits,  of  the  various 
kings  are  on  the  obverse,  and  are  in  large  letters,  easily 
decipherable  (PL  I,  Fig.  9),  and  on  the  reverse  is  frequently 
the  name  of  the  mint  from  which  the  money  was  issued,  or 
that  of  the  minter,  in  letters  as  large  as  those  of  the  king. 
At  least  thirty-two  places  of  mintage  are  recorded  upon  the 
coins  of  Egbert,  and  sixty-two  on  those  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  coins  vary  somewhat  in  weight,  but  they  all 
represent  approximately  the  silver  penny — the  Denarius  of 
the  Romans — and  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  that  coin  in  value.  The  features  which 
specially  characterise  them  are  their  regularly  circular  form, 
their  approximate  uniformity  of  size  and  weight,  the  presence 
of  a  monarch's  head  on  one  side,  and  of  some  Roman 
emblem  {e.g.,  the  Wolf  and  Twins,  Fig.  9,  PI.  I),  or,  more 
frequently,  the  presence  of  the  Christian  cross  on  the  reverse. 
This  emblem  of  the  Saxon  belief  is  present  in  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  Saxon  coins  figured  in  Hawkins's  Silver 
Coinage  of  England. 

Norman  Coinage  to  the  present  time. 

The  Norman  Conquest  made  but  little  change  in  the 
currency,    for   the   money   which    William    the    Conqueror 
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issued  consisted  solely  of  silver  pennies,  which,  in  weight  and 
intrinsic  value,  approximately  resembled  the  Saxon  coins. 
His  own  effigy  and  name  were  upon  the  obverse  of  the  coin, 
instead  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  cross  was  upon 
the  reverse  of  (ill  his  money  instead  of  some  of  it  only.  But 
the  feature  of  most  curiosity  and  interest  is  the  mode  of 
spelling  his  name,  which  always  begins  with  PILL  (PI.  I, 
Fig.  10),  and  is  completed  as  Pillelm,  or  Pillem,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  as  Pillclmus,  with  a  Roman  termination.  REX 
follows  in  every  case,  and,  in  one  coin,  the  letters  ANGLO 
also,  as  an  abbreviation  for  Anglorum — king,  not  of  England, 
the  country,  but  of  "  the  English,"  the  people.  This  differ- 
ence of  title  appears  to  have  possessed  little  importance  in 
his  eyes,  for  whatever  he  might  call  himself  upon  his  coins 
none  ventured  to  dispute  his  kingship  in  fact  over  the 
country. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  same  half  contemptuous 
or  politic  indifterence  to  appearances  influenced  him  in  the 
spelling  of  his  name,  for  the  letter  P,  which  he  always  used, 
was  merely  a  form  of  the  old  Runic  }^,  the  symbol  for  W. 
The  old  Runic  letter,  in  various  modified  forms,  is  found 
continually  upon  the  coins  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Thus 
Beornwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  is  spelt  on  his  coins  as 
BEORNrVLF  ;  Ethelward,  King  of  East  Anglia,  ETHEL- 
PARD;  Eudweard  I,  King  of  England,  EADVVEARD : 
and  Eadweard  II,  also  King  of  England,  EADPEARD. 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  spelt  EDPARD,  EDKA,  and 
EDPER;  while  Wiglaf,  King  of  Mercia,  has  VVIGLAF. 
William,  the  conquering  Norman,  may  therefore  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  humour  the  conquered  Saxons  by 
adopting  the  old  Saxon  mode  of  spelling  his  name,  which 
cost  him  nothing  while  it  might  please  them ;  at  any  rate, 
the  Runic  or  Saxon  P  appears  on  his  coins,  but  never  occurs 
again.     The  coins  of  Williaia    fl   arc  indistinguishable  from 
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those  of  William  I ;  and  William  III  and  IV — (six  and  eight 
hundred  years  afterwards) — spelt  their  names  on  their  coins 
with  a  G — Gulielmus. 

The  cross  on  the  reverse  of  William's  coins  never  extends 
from  margin  to  margin,  but  is  always  surrounded  by  the 
inscription,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  moneyers  or  the 
mint  from  which  the  money  was  issued.  This  cross,  as  an 
emblem  of  Christian  belief,  was  retained  on  the  English 
silver  coinage  in  the  form  of  a  definite  cross  until  the  reign 
of  Mary,  who  introduced  it  in  all  her  silver  coins  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  Philip  ;  but  it  is  not  present  in  any  of 
those  which  bear  the  double  portraits  after  her  marriage.  It 
reappears  in  several  of  Elizabeth's  coins,  but  not  in  any  of 
James's  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  crown  piece  of 
Charles  I,  issued  almost  immediately  after  his  accession,  it 
disappears  entirely  from  the  English  coinage.  It  is  much 
less  constantly  present  in  the  gold  than  in  the  silver  coins  of 
the  various  sovereigns. 

The  only  coin  issued  by  William  was  his  silver  penny, 
and  in  order  to  make  half -ipence  the  coin  was  simply  broken 
in  two,  and  to  make/owr^/i-things  (farthings  or  "  ferlings  ") 
for  still  smaller  transactions,  it  was  again  broken  into 
quarters,  an  operation  that  was  much  facilitated  by  the  cross, 
which  marked  and  assisted  the  division.  In  later  reigns,  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  that  a  cross  extending  from  margin 
to  margin  rendered  this  division  still  easier ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  the  cross  extended  completely  across 
the  coin,  and  the  small  one  of  William  was  never  restored. 
The  rough  edges  and  corners  of  the  fractured  portions 
however  furnished  an  excuse  for  "  clipping,"  under  pre- 
tence of  smoothing  them ;  and  to  prevent  this,  Edward  I 
coined  round  /ia(/-pence  and  farthings,  or  "  ferlings,"  also. 
This  event  was  commemorated  (Stow)  by  the  following 
rhyme  : — 
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"  Edward  did  smite  round  penny,  half'pcnuj',  farthing. 

The  crosso  passes  the  bond  of  all  tlirougliout  the  ring; 

The  king's  side  was  liis  head,  and  his  name  written  : 

The  crosse  side,  what  city  it  was  incoyned  and  smitten. 

To  poor  man,  ne  to  priest,  the  penny  frayses*  nothing. 

Men  give  God,  ay.  the  least ;  they  feast  him  with  a  farthing.  - 

A  thousand,  two  hundred,  four  score  years,  and  moe  (a.d.  1280) 

On  this  money  men  wondered  wlicn  it  first  began  to  goe." 

Mints. 

We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  "  the  mint  " 
as  being  in  London,  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  the  number 
of  mints  employed  by  some  of  our  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of 
William  I,  there  were  at  least  fifty-one  mints  employed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  centuries,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  had  the  privilege  of  coining  silver  money. 

A  mint  was  established  in  nearly  every  cathedral  and 
important  city  in  addition  to  London  ;  and  also,  in  addition 
to  them,  places  which  are  now  of  such  trifling  importance  as 
Cricklade,  Guildford,  Hythc,  Maldon,  Pevensey,  Rhuddlan 
(near  Rhyl),  Sandwich,  Totnes,  and  Wilton. 

Li  Canute's  time,  when  the  country  was  still  more 
unsettled,  there  were  at  least  eighty-three  mints. 

By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  mints  had  become 
limited  to  Loudon,  Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  and  Bristol, 
but  the  necessities  of  war  obliged  Charles  I  to  coin  money 
wherever  he  could  get  silver-plate  to  melt  down  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  coined  in  at  least  sixteen  places  (p.  321), 
in  addition  to  London ;  besides  others  which  cannot  be 
deciphered  on  the  coins. 

•  Query,  from  "  (ra  wisan,"  Gothic — to  spend. 
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The  Different  Value  and  Character  of  the  Penny 
IN  Saxon  and  English  Coinage. 

From  the  time  of  William  I,  the  "  penny  "  has  been  the 
standard  to  which  the  other  coins  of  the  realm  have  been 
I'eferred,  but  it  has  been  designated  under  various  names, 
and  its  weight  and  consequent  value  have  varied  materially. 
It  has  received  its  symbol,  "  D."  or  "d.,"  from  the  Roman 
Denarius,  the  silver  coin  which  was  apparently  its 
original;  and,  in  official  documents,  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc., 
it  has  passed  through  the  various  names  of  Denarius, 
Denier,  Nummus,  Esterling,  Sterling,  and  Penny. 

The  Saxon  Pound  and  the  Roman  Libra,  L.  or  £,  had 
the  same  weight,  which  corresponded  with  the  "  Troy"  pound 
of  the  present  time.  By  the  most  ancient  Saxon  laws, 
the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  reckoned  to  contain 
forty-eight  shillings  (or  solidi),  each  shilling  to  contain 
five  pence.  This  made  two  hundred  and  forty  silver 
pennies  in  a  pound  weight  of  silver.  But  the  shilling  was 
merely  a  name,  for  there  was  no  piece  of  money  of  that 
value  ever  actually  coined  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  weight  of  the  penny  was,  therefore,  in  the  Saxon  period, 
the  240th  part  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver. 

The  first  time  that  "  grains  "  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  money  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  is  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  by  whom  it  was  enacted  that  "  every  sterling 
(esterling,  or  penny  of  silver)  shall  weigh  thirty-two  graines 
of  wheat  that  gi-ew  in  the  midst  of  the  ear  of  wheat ;  and  that 
a  brass  standard  shall  be  made  for  the  king's  treasury, 
according  to  this  assize."  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
actual  weight  of  grains  of  wheat  varying,  the  brass  weight 
was  made  a  little  heavier,  so  that  twenty-four  of  these 
brass  grains  were  made  the  legal  weight  for  the  silver 
penny  in   the    reign    of    Edward   I.     From  this   time,  the 
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weight  of  the  penny  was  gradually  reduced  by  successive 
kings  ;  to  eighteen  grains,  by  Edward  III ;  twelve  grains,  by 
Edward  IV  ;  ten  grains,  by  Edward  VI ;  and,  at  last,  to 
7j?  grains,  by  Elizabeth,  which  continued  to  be  its 
weight  until  George  III  reduced  it  a  little  lower  still,  to 
Tj't  grains,  the  weight  of  the  present  Maunday  silver  penny, 
which  is  the  last  relic  of  the  only  silver  coin  that  existed  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  reign. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  table  of  Troy  weights,  we  learn 
that  twenty-four  grains  make  one  penny's  weight,  dwt., 
(D — wt.  "D,"  Denarius,  a  penny  ;  and,  "wt.,"  weight)  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  if  not  further  still, 
and  to  what  has  been  merely  a  nominal  "penny-weight" 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years. 

The  penny  being  thus  the  standard  from  which  every- 
thing started,  when  Henry  VII  made  an  actual  coin,  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history,  that  was  named  a  shilling,  his 
Act  of  Parhament  declared  that  "twelve  pence  should  make 
a  shilling."  The  coin  was  to  be  of  the  weight  of  twelve 
silver  pennies  of  his  reign  ;  and,  as  the  penny  at  that  time 
weighed  twelve  grains,  the  shilling  was  144  grains  in  weight, 
which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  present  shilling,  which,  since 
the  time  of  George  III  (1816)  has  only  weighed  87'3  grains. 
The  "  sovereign  "  of  Henry  VII,  which  was  also  a  new  gold 
coin  not  previously  in  existence,  was,  by  the  same  Act  of 
Parliament,  ordered  to  be  worth  twenty  shillings,  and  its 
weight  was  to  be  240  grains.  It  was,  therefore,  worth  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  present  sovereign,  which  only  weighs 
122^  grains.  The  2  s.  d.  of  the  present  day  have,  therefore, 
departed  very  widely  from  their  original  sources,  when 
"£"  meant  a  pound  weiyht  of  silver  ;  "  S.,"  a  shilling,  or 
Solidns,  a  mere  name  at  first,  and,  eventually,  a  coin  half  as 
heavy  again  as  the  present  one  ;  and  "  D.,"  the  Dcnuriux,  or 
silver    penny,   about    three  times  the    weight  of  the  present 
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tiny,  non-current  representative  of  that  once  universal  and 
only  coin  of  the  realm. 

The    Standard   of   Purity   of   the   English   Silver 
Coinage. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  the  remarkable  care 
with  which  a  uniform  standard  of  purity  in  the  silver  coinage 
of  this  country  *  has  been  preserved  from  times  anterior  to 
historic  record  down  to  the  present  day.  The  standard  of 
the  silver  coinage  in  the  Saxon  times  is  referred  to  as  "  the 
old  standard,"  which  remained  unchanged  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  whose  standard  was  11  oz.  and  2  dwts.  of  silver, 
and  18  dwts.  of  alloy.  This  continued  without  change  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  who 
first  debased  the  currency  to  10  oz.  of  silver  and  2  oz.  of 
alloy,  then  to  equal  parts  of  silver  and  alloy,  and,  later  still, 
to  one  part  of  silver  and  two  of  alloy.  Edward  VI,  the  year 
before  his  death,  reduced  it  lower  still,  to  one  of  silver  and 
three  of  alloy,  but,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  brought  it 
back  to  11  oz.  and  1  dwt.  of  silver  and  19  dwts.  of  alloy. 
Lastly,  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  difficulties 
she  had  to  contend  with  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
brought  it  back  to  its  "  old  standard  "  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of 
silver  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  at  which  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-four  years,  the 
standard  of  purity  has  remained  absolutely  unchanged 
throughout  the  whole  English  coinage,  and  in  only  one 
quarter  of  even  that  short  period  could  it  be  said  that  the 
standard  was  seriously  lowered.  A  consistent  maintenance 
of  monetary  purity  for  at  least  fourteen  hundred  years,  of 
which  a  nation  may  not  unjustly  be  proud. 

*  In  France  and  Germany  the  silver  coinage  was  debased  at  a  very  early 
period,  centuries  before  Henry  VIII'b  reign. 
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The    more    Fluctuating    Standard    of    Purity    of   the 
Gold  Coinage. 

The  first  gold  coinage  since  the  time  of  the  Britons  was 
issued  by  Henry  III,  and  the  gold  had  no  alloy,  but  this 
issue  was  called  in  almost  immediately,  and  there  was  no  gold 
coinage  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  Edward  III 
then  issued  his  first  gold  money  of  the  high  standard  of  23 
car.  3^  grs.  of  gold  to  j  gr.  of  alloy,  i.e.,  191  grs.  of  gold 
and  1  gr.  of  alloy.  This  standard  continued  unaltered  for 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  Henry  VIII  reduced 
it  to  22  car.  gold  and  2  car.  of  alloy,  or  11  grs.  of  gold  and 
1  gr.  of  alloy,  and  before  the  end  of  his  reign  he  reduced  it 
still  lower  to  20  car.  of  gold  and  4  car.  of  alloy,  or  5  grs.  of 
gold  and  1  gr.  of  alloy.  It  was  restored,  however,  to  its  full 
standard  in  part  of  Edward  VI's  reign,  and  that  of  Mary  ; 
but  during  Elizabeth's  reign  it  fluctuated  between  its  highest 
standard  and  22  car.  gold  and  2  car.  alloy,  which  also 
occurred  in  James  I's  and  again  in  Charles  I's  reigns.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  the  standard  was  permanently  reduced  to 
22  car.  gold  and  2  car,  alloy,  which  has  been  its  standard 
ever  since. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  English  coinage  was  almost  pure  gold,  the 
alloy  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  penny  in  a  sovereign, 
a  standard  of  purity  somewhat  above  the  European  average. 
That  after  a  period  of  fluctuations,  extending  over  about  one 
hundred  years,  between  the  high  standard  of  purity  and  an 
amount  of  alloy  equalling  at  one  time  four  shillings  in  a 
sovereign,  the  standard  settled  down  in  Charles  IPs  reign  to 
about  one  shilling  and  tenpence  of  alloy  in  a  sovereign,  and 
it  has  remained  at  this  standard  for  above  two  hundred 
years. 
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Purchasing  Power  of  a  Penny. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  in  a  country  like 
England,  and,  indeed,  like  France  and  Europe  generally,  the 
small  silver  "  penny  "  should  have  been  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  coin  for  a  period  not  much  short  of  a  thousand 
years,  viz.,  from  the  date  of  the  Roman  evacuation,  a.d.  460, 
to  the  issue  of  the  fourpenny  piece — the  "  groat," — by 
Edward  III,  in  1351  ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to 
inquire  what  was  its  real  value,  that  is,  its  purchasing 
power,  as  distinguished  from  its  nominal  insignificance 
according  to  the  penny  of  the  present  time.  In  King  Ina's 
laws  (Saxon)  made  between  712  and  727  a.d.,  the  price  of  a 
sheep  with  her  lambs,  for  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  was  one 
shilling,  that  is  five  Saxon  pennies,  or  twelve  Roman  pence. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  the  king  accepted  Is.  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bread  for  100  of  his  followers  for  one  night  on  a  royal 
progress,  and  4d.  as  a  substitute  for  oats  for  twenty  horses 
on  the  same  occasion  (Bp.  Fleetwood's  Chron.  Precios., 
pp.  56  to  71).  A  hundred  years  after  that,  in  1299,  the 
Common  Council  of  London  settled  the  market  price  of  a  fat 
lamb  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide  (the  beginning  of  Lent) 
at  Is.  4d.,  but  for  all  the  year  afterwards  at  4d.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  price  of  a  fat  sheep  was  Is.,  and  that  of 
a  ewe  was  8d.,  while  a  cock  or  hen  was  l^-d.  In  1309,  Ralf 
de  Born,  Prior  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  gave  a  great 
installation  feast,  and  the  wax  candles  were  6^d.  per  pound ; 
the  geese  3^d.  each  ;  eggs,  nine  for  Id.  ;  and  fowls  3d. 
each.  In  1407  (Henry  IV's  reign)  the  Prior  and  Canons  of 
Bewcester,  Oxford,  paid  a  man  for  threshing  five  days,  lOd., 
and  "  J.  B.,"  for  working  one  day,  3d.  A  stonecutter,  two 
sawyers,  and  three  tylers  (all  skilled  workmen),  4d.  each  per 
day ;  but  the  baker's  servant  only  Is.  for  ten  days'  work. 
The  ordinary  wages  throughout  this  period  was  Id.  or  Ig^d. 
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per  day  for  unskilled  labour,  and  4d.  per  day  for  a  skilled 
artizan.  Ale  was  Id.  per  gallon,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  4d. 
To  extend  this  a  little  beyond  the  "penny,"  Edward  Ill's 
new  coin,  the  groat — or  groot — great  silver  coin  of  4d. — 
was  a  day's  wages  for  a  skilled  artizan  ;  and  his  new  gold 
coin,  the  noble,  worth  eighty  silver  pennies,  or  nominally  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  was  really  three  weeks'  wages  for 
the  highest  class  of  workmen. 

William  II,  Henry  I,  and  Stephen  (1087  to  1154). 

The  principal  features  of  these  reigns  are  the  undis- 
tinguishable  similarity  between  the  coins  of  the  two 
Williams,  the  rarity  of  the  coins  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen, 
and  the  number  of  dififerent  designs  which  occur  among  the 
few  that  are  known. 

There  are  not  less  than  seventeen  different  kinds  of 
coinage  of  Henry  I,  and  eleven  of  Stephen,  figured  in 
Hawkins'  Silver  Coinage  of  England,  but  none  of  them 
exhibits  any  features  of  special  interest  except  one,  in  which 
Stephen  and  another  fi<,nire,  supposed  to  be  Matilda,  are 
represented  as  jointly  holding  a  standard  between  them. 

Henry  II,  Richard  I,  and  John  (1154  to  1216). 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
coinage  of  Henry  II,  and  although  Richard  I  has  been  such 
a  hero  of  romance  and  idol  of  the  English  nation,  he  passed 
but  a  very  short  portion  of  his  reign  in  England,  and  never 
coined  any  money  here.  At  least  none  has  been  discovered 
with  his  name  upon  it.  But  Richard  coined  money  in 
France,  of  which  a  penny,  coined  in  Poictiers,  PICTA- 
VIENSIS,  is  an  example. 

John  also  coined  money,  but  in  Ireland,  not  in  England, 
and  one  of  his  coins  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  PI.  II.  The  one 
feature  of  interest  in  his  coins  is  the  title  that  he  assigns  to 
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himself.  Henry  II  was  the  first  English  king  who  had 
assumed  authority,  as  a  right,  over  Ireland ;  hut  he  never  put 
Ireland  upon  his  coins,  nor  did  Richard  his  son.  But  John, 
who  was  Lieutenant  in  Ireland  for  his  father  and  for  Eichard, 
did  coin  money  during  their  lifetime,  and  styled  himself 
"  Dominus  "  ("Lord")  of  Ireland,  abbreviated  into  DO.  L 
When  he  became  King  of  England  he  altered  his  title  into 
EEX  IBER,  a  title  which,  however,  was  never  assumed  by 
any  subsequent  king  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
until  1544,  near  the  end  of  Henry  VIII's  reign,  who  is  him- 
self styled  DNS.  HIBERNI^  in  his  coins  until  that  date. 
Edward  I  was  DNS.  HIB.,  and  all  his  successors  were 
DOMINUS,  in  some  more  or  less  abbreviated  form  D.,  DS., 
DNS.,  until  the  English  Parliament,  in  1544,  styled  Henry 
VIII  "King  of  Ireland."  After  which  the  title  of  Rex 
Hibernise  appears  in  every  reign. 

Henky  III  (1296  TO  1272). 

Henry  Ill's  coinage  (1216  to  1272)  has  several  features 
of  interest,  for  he  was  the  first  king  who  indicated  upon  his 
money  the  number  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  same  name  who 
had  reigned  in  England.  Upon  his  coinage  of  1248  he 
placed  the  inscription  HENRICVS  REX  III,  an  example 
which  was  not  followed  by  any  succeeding  king  until 
Henry  VII,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  3'ears  afterwards. 
Doubt  has  sometimes  been  cast  upon  Henry  VII  having 
placed  numerals  on  his  coins,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  having  done  so  on  reference  to  Hawkins'  Silver 
Coins : 

Fig.  383,  385,  HENRIC  V.LI.  DI  GRA. 

Fig.  384,  HENRIC  SEPTIM  DI  GRA. 

Henry  III  is  also  interesting  as  having  issued  the  first 
English  gold  coin  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  if  not  indeed 
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since  the  Roman  occupation.*  He  issued  a  gold  penny,  to 
be  worth  twenty  silver  pennies,  and  it  was  coined  of  pure 
gold  without  liny  alloy  ;  but  the  country  was  not  rich  enough 
at  that  time  to  bear  such  a  costly  coin,  and  the  London 
bankers  and  merchants  petitioned  him  to  withdraw  it,  which 
he  did  at  the  price  of  nineteen  pence  each,  and  the  experi- 
ment of  a  gold  coinage  was  not  repeated  until  the  time  of 
Edward  III,  eighty  years  afterwards.  Only  three  of  these 
gold  pennies  are  known  to  numismatists.  One  was  sold  for 
£41,  another  for  £140. 

But  as  a  curiosity  of  Henry's  coinage,  the  one  engraved 
in  Fig.  12,  PI.  II,  must  bear  the  palm.  Henry  was  in  want 
of  cash,  a  condition  of  impecuniosity  which  was  rather 
habitual  with  him.  So  he  summoned  the  barons  and  told 
them  he  wished  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
he  issued  the  coin  represented  in  this  figure,  bearing  a 
crescent  surmounted  by  a  star,  which  was  accepted  at  that 
period  as  a  crusading  badge.  It  was  the  Saracenic  badge  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I,  and  is  still  present  on  the  medals  of 
honour  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Richard,  after  his 
crusading,  adopted  it  upon  his  Great  Seal,  and  John  con- 
tinued it  upon  his  Irish  coins.  But  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  coinage  of  England  was  surely  a  guaran- 
tee that  Henry  was  really  going  upon  a  crusade,  and  the 
barons  granted  the  subsidy — but  he  never  went. 

Ed\vard  I,  II,  III  (1272  TO   1377). 

The  coinage  of  Edward  I  is  interesting,  not  because  of 
new  designs  or  new  legends,  but  because  of  the  new  coins 
which  he  issued  —  the  round  halfpennies  and  the  round 
farthings  already  mentioned  (p.  294),  and  because  the  excel- 
lence of  his  pennies,  and  their  high  standard  of  purity,  much 
above  the  average  on  the  Continent,  gave  them  great  cele- 

*  See  Trientes,  p.  291. 
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brity  in  Europe,  and  they  were  imitated  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  {Coins  and  Medals,  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  p.  109). 

Passing  over  the  coinage  of  Edward  II,  which  has  little 
of  interest  in  any  respect,  we  come  to  that  of  Edward  III, 
1327  to  1377,  which  opens  a  new  era  in  coinage,  and  is  in 
many  respects  the  fullest  in  coinage  interest  of  any  English 
period.  Eighty  years  had  elapsed  since  any  gold  coinage 
had  been  attempted  in  this  country ;  but  about  the  time 
when  Edward  III  came  to  the  throne  a  strong  desire  for  a 
gold  coinage  had  sprung  up  in  North  Italy,  France,  and 
Flanders,  and  Edward  wished  England  also  to  participate  in 
its  benefits.  He  therefore  made  an  agreement  with  Flan- 
ders, with  which  country  most  of  our  trade  in  wool,  etc., 
was  carried  on,  that  a  gold  coin  should  be  issued,  of  a 
specified  weight  and  standard,  resembling  the  "  florin " 
which  had  been  recently  issued  through  Europe  from  Flo- 
rence. It  was  to  be  worth  seventy-two  silver  pennies,  or 
six  shillings  nominally,  for  at  that  time  there  was  still  no 
such  coin  as  a  shilling,  and  it  was  to  be  current  in  both 
countries  alike.  But  the  coins  were  not  really  worth  the 
nominal  amount  fixed  for  them.  The  merchants  would  not 
take  them,  and  so  they  were  speedily  recalled,  and  only  two 
are  known  to  be  in  existence  (Kenyon,  Gold  Coinage,  p.  17). 

The  interest  of  this  gold  florin  (Fig.  13,  PI.  II)  is, 
however,  so  great  as  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice 
here,  although  it  was  not  originally  an  English  coin.  After 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  lawlessness  and  barbarism 
which  overran  Europe  for  so  many  centuries,  there  was 
scarcely  any  gold  coinage  (see  p.  286),  until,  in  1252  the 
Florentines  issued  the  novelty  of  a  small  gold  coin,  repre- 
senting a  rude  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  one  side,  and 
a  beautiful  design  of  the  Lily  of  Florence  on  the  other,  with 
the  inscriptions,  "  S.  Johannes  B."  and  "  Florentia."     The 
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name  of  "  florin  "  commemorates  Florence,  the  city  of  its 
issue,  and  the  "  Fiorina  tVoro,'"  or  "  flower  of  gold,"  the  Lily 
badge  of  the  city.  Edward  III,  when  commencing  a  gold 
currency  for  England,  adopted  the  name  and  value  of  the 
coin,  but  had  a  totally  different  design  engraved.  But  when 
the  coin  was  withdrawn,  as  above  described,  the  name  was 
not  revived  until  it  reappeared  as  a  silver  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  same  year,  however,  in  which  the  florin  was  called  in, 
Edward  issued  a  larger  and  more  valuable  coin,  to  be  worth 
really  eighty  silver  pennies,  or  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
nominally,  which  was  to  be  called  "  the  noble,"  from  the 
noble  metal,  gold,  of  which  it  was  made — the  half-nobles 
were  called  "maille  nobles,"  and  the  quarter-nobles,  "fourth- 
thing,"  "  farthing,"  or  "  ferling  nobles."  To  this  coin 
special  interest  attaches,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  one  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  14),  and  can  still  be  obtained  in  great  perfection.  Its 
design  and  ornament  continued,  more  or  less  completely, 
upon  the  gold  coinage  of  England  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Its 
motto  was  constantly  repeated,  until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  it  set  a  standard  for  excellence  of  workmanship, 
which,  even  now,  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration. 

Edward  III  was  also  the  first  king  who  introduced 
mottoes,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  coinage,  "  legends,"  upon 
his  money  ;  and  many  of  these  legends  are  of  great  interest 
and  curiosity  as  we  trace  them  from  one  reign  to  another, 
and  observe  how  they  illustrate  the  sentiments  and  beliefs 
of  the  various  sovereigns,  and  of  the  nation,  at  difl'crcnt 
times. 

The  noble  referred  to  is  larger  than  a  half-crown,  but 
in  thickness  it  resembles  a  worn  sixpence.  The  king  is 
represented  standing,  with  his  sword  drawn,  in  the  middle  of 
a  one-masted  ship  with  its  rigging,  floating  upon  somewhat 
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rongh  waves,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  his  name : 
Edward,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ire- 
land—Edward Dei  Gra/'  Rex  Angl.  (et)  Franc  Dn  Yb  (Hyb). 
The  other  side  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  central  cross, 
crowns,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  lions,  enclosed  in  a  circle  consist- 
ing of  eight  smaller  portions. 

The  ship  and  the  armed  Sovereign  were  intended  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  gained  over  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys,  on 
Midsummer  day,  1340,  after  a  fight  in  which  Edward  had 
acted  as  admiral  of  the  English  fleet ;  a  victory  which  was 
also  celebrated  in  the  following  rhyme  (Selden,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV)  :— 

But  King  Edward  made  a  siege  royall 
And  wonne  the  town  and  in  speciall ; 
The  sea  was  kept,  and  thereof  he  was  lord, 
Thus  made  he  nobles  coins  of  rt  cord. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  of  the  noble,  and  on  the 
half  and  quarter  noble,  are  all  three  different,  and  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  detailed  consideration. 

The  motto  or  "legend"  upon  the  noble  is  "  IHC 
AVTEM  TRANCIENS  PER  MEDIVM  ILLORVM 
IBAT."  But  Jesus,  passing  through  the  ynidst  of  them, 
went  his  way.  What  possible  connection,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  could  there  be  between  this  quotation  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  issue  of  the  first  per- 
manent gold  coin  of  an  English  monarch?  The  narrative  in 
the  Gospel  from  which  it  is  taken  relates  the  preservation  of 
Jesus  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
anger  of  the  people  of  Nazareth,  who  had  just  drawn  him 
from  the  synagogue  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
stood,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  him  down.     And  this  verse 

*  D.G.  or  Dei  Gra.  were  placed  upon  the  coins  for  the  first  time,  in 
English  coinaj^e,  by  Edward  III.  They  had  been  upon  the  French  money 
above  five  hundred  years  previously. 
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was  looked  upon  as  a  charm,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by 
placing:  it  upon  this  new  and  costly  gold  coin,  it  mipfht  pre- 
serve the  coin  itself,  and  also  the  bearer,  from  perils  by  land 
or  sea,  from  robbers  or  from  shipwreck.  And  smile,  as  we 
may,  at  such  a  notion,  the  motto  was  retained  upon  the 
English  gold  coinage  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and 
only  disappeared  finally  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  ship 
also  retained  its  place  upon  the  English  gold  coins  until  the 
time  of  Charles  I  (Fig.  26,  PI.  Ill) — above  three  hundred 
years.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  emblem,  after  remaining 
so  long  on  the  coinage,  should  have  been  removed,  and  never 
restored  by  the  nation  which  boasts  of  possessing  the  supre- 
macy of  the  seas. 

The  motto  or  "legend"  is  not  only  curious  from  its 
application  as  a  charm,  but  from  its  language  also,  for  it 
is  essentially  a  Latin  quotation,  while  the  principal  word 
in  it — IHC — is  Greek,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  source  of  continual  perplexity  to  the  medallists  who 
successively  coined  it.  The  three  letters — I,  H,  C — are 
really  an  abbreviation  of  the  capital  Greek  letters  for  Jesus; 
for  the  H  is  really  the  Greek  capital  E,  and  the  C  is  merely 
an  alternative  form  of  the  Greek  S.  The  letters  have  been 
used  as  a  Christian  symbol  from  times  of  unknown  Christian 
antiquity,  and,  in  the  form  of  IHS,  are  still  in  universal 
employment  on  altar  cloths  and  elsewhere  in  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  letters,  however,  being  apparently  Roman,  not 
Greek,  and  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  Latin  quotation, 
appear  to  have  been  read  as  being  Latin  when  first  intro- 
duced upon  the  coinage,  Greek  being,  at  that  time,  an 
almost  unknown  language  in  Western  Europe.  The  medal- 
list, therefore,  iu  a  subsequent  coinage,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  IHC  could  never  spell  "Jesus,"  but  that,  if  the 
C  had  been  aj^mistake  for  an  E,  it  would  be  a  little  more 
intelligible,  and  the  H,  being  merely  an  aspirate,  might  be 
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disregarded ;  an  "  H  "  more  or  less  being  of  little  conse- 
quence. In  a  subsequent  coinage  the  name  is  therefore 
spelt  IHE.  Another,  and  later  medallist,  has  improved  still 
further  upon  this,  and  the  word  appears  as  IHES.  But 
sometime  after  this  the  spelling  reverted  to  the  old  IHC, 
while  the  C  was  afterwards  changed  by  some  other  medallist 
into  the  modern  S — IHS.  Still,  however,  the  letters  appear 
to  have  remained  a  puzzle,  for  we  find  the  engravers  again 
returning  to  IHE,  and,  later  still,  on  the  new  sovereign  of 
Henry  VII,  we  meet  with  IHESVS,  the  medallist  being 
determined  that  this  time,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  no 
mistake. 

At  length,  however,  towards  the  end  of  Henry  VIII's 
reign,  Greek  was  so  widely  studied  that  the  correct  spelling, 
IHS,  was  finally  restored,  and  was  retained  to  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  James  I  dispensing  with  the  legend  alto- 
gether— which  thus  disappeared  from  the  English  coinage, 
after  having  been  in  continual  use  for  a  period  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  There  is  no  legend  to  be  compared 
with  this  in  popularity  or  duration,  or  in  the  changes  its 
principal  word  has  undergone  during  its  long  period  of 
life. 

The  occasion  and  the  meaning  of  the  legends  adopted  by 
our  Sovereigns  are  frequently  evident  at  a  glunce,  but  some 
of  them  require  investigation  to  account  for  their  presence. 
Thus,  the  mottoes  adopted  by  James  I,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  on  English  coins,  relate  so  clearly  to  the  recent  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  under  his  reign  as  to  require  no 
consideration  ;  and  the  motto,  "  Timor  Domini  Eons  VitaB  " 
{The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life),  of  Edward 
VI,  was  manifestly  in  harmony  with  his  position  as  a  mere 
boy,  needing  help  indeed  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
with  his  character  as  a  sensitive,  religious  youth.  So  also 
was  Cromwell's  legend,   "  Pax  qutieritur  bello  "   ("  Peace  is 
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songlit  in  war  "),  a  natural  expression  of  his  feelinj^s  after 
bis  stormy  antecedents.  But  when  we  find  Edward  III 
adopting  in  his  earliest  gold  coinage,  in  addition  to  the 
curious  motto  on  the  noble  we  have  already  considered,  the 
legend  on  bis  half  noble,  "  Domine  ne  in  furore  tuo  arguas 
me  "  {Put  me  not  to  rebuke  O  Lord  in  thine  amjer),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  quarter  noble.  "  Exaltabitiir  in 
gloria  "  {He  shall  be  exalted  in  honour),  we  feel  that 
they  are  expressions  of  sentiment  that  deserve  and  call  for 
explanation. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  second  and  third  of 
Edward's  mottoes,  I  tliink  we  find  them  in  his  early  history. 
His  father  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  his  mother  and  her 
paramour,  Mortimer,  and  he  himself  was  but  a  boy,  fifteen 
years  old,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  though  only  nomin- 
ally even  then,  for  he  was  still  for  three  years  under  the 
control  of  these  criminal  Regents.  How  deeply  the  past 
must  have  sunk  into  his  heart  would  appear  from  his  course 
after  he  had  gained  strength  enough  actually  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  his  first  action 
was  to  put  his  mother  into  prison,  and  to  bring  Mortimer  to 
trial  and  execution  for  his  crimes.  In  his  first  coinage,  then, 
Edward  seems  to  give  utterance  to  his  inmost  thoughts,  and 
placed  upon  his  coin  the  prayer  of  David,  who  hud  also  passed 
through  the  waters  of  aftliction  in  his  youth — "  Oh  Lord, 
rebuke  me  not  in  thine  auger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thy 
displeasure."  And,  having  thus  given  expression  to  his 
heart's  complaint,  he  seems,  by  one  of  those  revulsions  of 
feeling  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  men  of  retiective  and 
self-contained  character,  to  have  thought  upon  the  successes 
he  had  already  obtained  in  Scotland  and  in  France  while 
still  a  young  man,  and  he  records  upon  his  coins  the  change 
in  his  condition  by  again  adopting  the  words  of  David,  who 
also  ciime  eventually  to  great  honour.     David  had  concluded 
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the  Psalm  already  quoted  with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  hath 
heard  my  petition ;  the  Lord  will  receive  my  prayer ;  all 
mine  enemies  shall  be  turned  back  and  put  to  shame  sud- 
denly"— a  record  which  corresponds  closely  with  another  of 
Edward's  mottoes,  upon  the  new  silver  piece — the  groat : 
"  Posui  Deum  Adjutorem  Meum  "  (/  have  set  God  as  my 
helper ;  He  shall  be  exalted  in  glory).  We  seem,  in  these 
legends  upon  his  first  coinage,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Edward's 
real  character  that  is  not  always  prominently  before  our  eyes 
in  his  warlike  and  apparently  ambitious  career  through 
life. 

The  principal  interest  in  Edward's  silver  coinage  was  the 
advance  upon  the  silver  penny  of  so  many  hundred  years 
standing  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  "  groot " 
(Dutch)  "  great "  coin — the  "  groat,"  which  was  of  the 
value  of  four  silver  pennies,  and  originally  weighed  89 
grains.  The  coin  continued  to  be  issued  by  succeeding 
monarchs  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  its  weight  was 
gradually  reduced  from  89  grains  to  '29tt  gi'ains  in  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  No  groats  were  in  circulation  as  currency 
from  the  commencement  of  Charles  II's  reign  until  the  last 
year  but  one  of  William  lY,  though  they  were  coined  every 
year  under  the  title  of  Mauudy  Money.  And  having  been 
originally  introduced  by  Edward  III  as  the  "  great  "  coin 
par  excellence,  they  sank  at  last,  being  the  smallest  silver 
coin,  into  such  contempt,  that  the  phrase  "  I  would  not  give 
a  groat  for  it "  was  employed  in  the  reigu  of  George  III  to 
indicate  the  worthlessness  of  an  object  under  consideration. 
A  curious  circumstance  revived  the  active  circulation  of  a 
fourpenny  silver  piece  under  the  name  of  a  "  Joey,"  in  1836, 
the  year  before  the  death  of  William  IV.  The  London  cab 
fares  had  just  been  reduced  from  Is.  and  6d.  to  8d.  and  4d., 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  who  had  great  influence  at  the 
time,  induced  the  government  to  issue  a  new  fourpenny  coin 
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to  save  the  sixpence,  for  which,  of  course,  the  cabmen  never 
had  change.  lu  revenge  for  this,  the  cabbies  nicknamed  the 
piece  a  "  Joey,"  *  by  which  name  it  was  popularly  known  in 
London,  and  also,  but  less  generally,  in  the  provinces.  Its 
employment  for  this  special  purpose  having  come  to  an  end 
by  another  change  in  the  cab  fares,  its  utility  ceased,  and  it 
has  been  called  in  from  circulation. 

Black  Prince  (1330  to  1376). 
Although  the  Black  Prince  never  reigned  in  England,  he 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  as  a  national  hero  and  a  type 
of  what  was  brave  and  noble,  that  his  coinage  in  France 
must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Edward  III  gave  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Aquitaine  so  fully,  that  he  coined  both  gold 
and  silver  money  there,  of  which  two  illustrations  are  given 
in  Figs.  15,  16,  PI.  II.  General  Ainslie  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing many  of  the  Black  Prince's  coins  from  the  peasantry 
and  other  sources  in  that  part  of  France,  and  has  engraved 
them  in  his  interesting  work  on  Anglo-Norman  Coinage. 
The  large  coin.  Fig.  15,  PI.  II,  is  beautiful  in  its  design  and 
ornamentation  ;  and  the  smaller  coin— the  crowned  leopard — 
Fig.  16,  PI.  II,  is  clearly  the  original  of  the  crowned  lion  of 
George  IV,  which  was  put  upon  the  "  lion  shilling  "  as  an 
original  design  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards. There  is  a  curious  tradition  about  the  "  Black  " 
Prince  which  General  Ainslie  found  to  be  still  current 
among  the  Aquitaine  pensniitry,  so  late  as  George  IV's 
reign — that  the  Prince  was  a  sorcerer,  a  black  man — a 
Moor — from  which  circumstance  he  received  his  designation 
of  "Black  "  Prince.  And  it  was  his  compact  with  the  devil, 
and  the  aid  supplied  by  infernal  powers,  which  enabled  him 
to  gain  his  victories  and  succeed  in  all  his  warlike  under- 
takings.    The  legends  on  his  coins  are  curiously  illustrative 

*  See  Proceedings  oi  the  LiUrurij  and  ['hilosophicul  Socirtij  of  Liverpool, 
Vol.  xxxix,  p.  227. 
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of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times. 
"  Christ  rules,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  conquers,"  is  a  favourite 
legend ;  while  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  "  is  a  singular  legend  to  have  been  adopted, 
evidently  without  any  sense  of  incongruity,  by  a  Prince  whose 
name  from  first  to  last  is  associated  with  fighting  and 
slaughter.  "  God  is  a  faithful  judge,  strong  and  patient," 
and  "  God  is  my  refuge  and  strength — my  heart  has  trusted 
in  him,"  may  complete  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  evidently  conscientious  Princes  to  whom  England  has 
given  birth. 

Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  V,  VI  (1377  to  1461), 
Adopted  no  new  special  designs  or  mottoes,  until  Henry  VI, 
during  his  temporary  restoration  to  the  throne,  after  his  first 
imprisonment.  Then  he  issued  a  new  coinage,  and  expressed 
the  simple  religious  character  of  the  man  by  the  two  new 
mottoes  :  "  0  Crux  ave  spes  unica  "  (All  hail,  0  Cross,  our 
only  liope),  and  "  Per  Crucem  tuam  salva  me  XPE  Redemp- 
lor"  {Save  me  by  thy  Cross,  Oh  Christ,  my  Redeemer). 

But  the  coin  issued  by  Henry  V,  in  France — the  Salute — 
Fig.  18,  PI.  II,  is  deserving  of  a  passing  notice.  Where  the 
artist  obtained  his  original  for  the  archangel  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  but  the  coin  commemorates  Henry's  engagement 
to  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  conquered  King  of  France,  at 
which  time  Henry  made  an  undertaking  that  he  would  not 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  France  during  the  king's  life- 
time. Accordingly  the  inscription  "  HaBres  Francise  "  (Heir 
of  France)  is  found  upon  an  extremely  rare  coin  which  was 
in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII  of  France.  Henry  always 
styled  himself  King  of  France  in  his  English  coins,  but  kept 
his  promise  as  regarded  those  issued  in  France  itself. 

Edward  IV  (1461  to  1483). 
The  coinage  of  this  reign  is  interesting,  not  because  of 
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any  new  legends  inscribed  upon  the  money,  but  because 
of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  noble  (PI.  II,  Fig.  19), 
or,  as  it  was  now  called,  "  the  royal,"  by  the  introduction  of 
the  white  rose  of  York  below  the  figure  of  the  king  upon  the 
obverse  of  the  coin.  From  this  it  has  received  the  name  of 
the  "  rose  noble,"  or  "  ryal,"  and  its  further  name  of  "  spur 
noble,"  from  the  sun  with  its  spreading  rays  (somewhat 
resembling  a  spur),  the  badge  of  Edward  IV,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  The  sun  was  adopted 
by  Edward  on  his  badge  because,  on  the  morning  of  one  of 
his  successful  battles  (the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross),  he 
saw  three  suns,  which  he  accepted  as  an  omen  of  victory. 

This  single  rose  of  the  York  Edward  became  a  double 
rose  in  the  coinage  of  Lancastrian  Henry  VII,  after  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  so  it  remained  as  a 
principal  feature  in  the  gold  coinage  until  early  in  the  time 
of  James  I. 

Edward  IV  introduced  a  totally  new  design  fur  a  gold 
coin — the  Archangel  Michael  fighting  with  the  Dragon 
(PI.  II,  Fig.  20),  which  gave  its  name  of  "angel"  to  the 
coin.  This  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with  our  monarchs 
until  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  dismissed  all 
such  emblems  from  its  money.  In  Edward's  coins,  and 
those  of  his  successors,  the  angel  is  represented  with  wings, 
and  is  trampling  upon  the  dragon ;  excejit  in  that  of 
Henry  VIII,  who  introduced  the  innovation  of  converting 
the  winged  archangel  into  St.  George  in  full  armour, 
mounted  on  horseback  (PI.  II,  Fig.  21),  but  still  armed 
with  a  long  spear.  This  change,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  popular,  for  it  never  appears  again,  and  with  the 
Commonwealth  both  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  disappear 
until  the  time  of  George  III.  In  his  coinage,  St.  George 
again  appears,  on  horseback,  but  this  time  without  defen- 
sive   armour,  and    apparently    having    only    a    short    Greek 
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sword.  Careful  examination,  however,  shews  a  portion  of  a 
broken  spear  sticking  in  the  body  of  the  dragon,  and  the 
broken  shaft  lying  upon  the  ground,  but  only  to  be  found  by 
careful  search.  The  Elgin  marbles  and  the  Greek  sculptures 
were  becoming  the  fashion  about  the  time  when  the  present 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  were  placed  upon  the  coinage, 
and  the  Greek  absence  of  clothing  and  armour  is  not  to  the 
apparent  advantage  of  St.  George  in  the  conflict. 

Edward  V  (1485), 

The  young  murdered  prince,  is  sometimes  said  not  to  have 
coined  any  money,  but  the  angel  (PI.  II,  Fig.  22),  copied 
from  Kenyon's  Gold  Coinage  of  England,  has  Edward's 
name  upon  it,  and  exhibits  the  boar's  head  (purposely 
exaggerated  in  the  drawing),  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III,  who  had  charge 
of  the  young  king,  and  appears  to  have  issued  money  in 
Edward's  name,  whatever  might  have  been  his  object  in 
doing  so.  Ross  of  Warwick,  says,  in  his  Hist.  Regni. 
Angl.  (q.  by  Ruding),  "  Money  was  thus  coined  and  issued 
in  his  (Edward's)  name." 

Richard  III  and  Henry  VII  (1486  to  1509), 

Introduced  no  new  legends,  but  an  old  one  which  Henry  VII 
retained  and  placed  upon  nearly  all  his  coins,  "  Posui  Deum 
adjutorem  meum"  (Z  have  set  God  as  my  helper),  seems,  like 
Edward's  mottoes,  to  throw  light  upon  his  character,  from 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  from  the  addition  made 
in  it,  for  the  first  time,  of  what  experts  in  coins  call  "  the 
eye  of  Providence,"  set  in  the  middle  of  the  motto.  As  if  he 
desired  to  emphasise  his  adoption  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
legend  by  appealing,  as  it  were,  to  a  visible  eye  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  text,  as  if,  indeed,  to  say,  "  Thou  God  seest 
whether  1  am  true  or  not."     The   "  eye  of  Providence  "  in 
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F\^.  24,  PI.  Ill,  is  enlarged  irora  Figs.  363  and  382  in 
Hawkins's  Silver  Coinage  of  Eiuiland,  and  is  exaggerated 
for  the  purpose  of  distinctness.  In  giving  the  description  of 
the  characters  by  which  Henry  VII's  Canterbury  half-groat 
may  be  distinguished  from  others,  Hawkins  simply  says, 
among  other  things,  "  after  Posui,  the  eye  of  Providence," 
and  he  gives  the  engraving  of  the  coin  itself  (Fig.  363),  but 
attaches  no  theory  to  it,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  inter- 
pretation now  oflered  of  Henry's  meaning  in  placing  it 
there. 

Henry's  character,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  it,  is  not  attractive.  According  to  the  general  impression 
he  was  mean  and  penurious,  and  always  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  nobles  and  ruin  what  were  left  of  the  great 
ones,  for  whom  our  sympathies  thus  become  enlisted.  But 
if  he  really  believed  that  the  permanent  reduction  of  their 
great  and  almost  independent  power  within  still  straiter 
bounds  was  essential  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  civil 
wars  as  had  devastated  England  for  so  many  years,  and  if  he 
honestly  desired  to  save  the  impoverished  people  from 
oppressive  taxation,  by  limiting  his  own  expenses,  and  hus- 
banding, instead  of  spending  his  revenue, — if  he  did  truly 
"  place  God  always  before  him,"  striving  to  live  continually 
as  under  His  eye,  then  we  may  accept  his  beautiful  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  as  a  genuine  religious  expression  of  his 
character,  and  think  somewhat  less  hardly  of  him  than  has 
been  our  wont  in  times  past. 

Henry  VII's  coinage  has  a  much  more  than  average 
interest,  as  he  was  the  first  king  who  placed  his  actual 
portrait  as  a  profile  on  his  money,  and  who  coined  an  actual 
shilling  and  an  actual  sovereign  (Pi.  Ill,  Fig.  23).  He  iilso 
was  the  first  king,  after  Henry  III,  who  placed  the  numeral 
of  his  reign,  "Henry  VII,"  or  "  Heuricus  Septem,"  upon 
his  monev,  and  ho  also  made  the  double  rose  of  York  and 
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Lancaster  a  prominent  feature  in  the  design,  which  con- 
tinued prominent  in  the  early  rose  royals  of  James  I,  but 
then  disappeared  from  the  coinage — the  United  Kingdoms 
after  that  being  of  more  interest  to  James  and  the  nation 
than  the  united  Roses. 

Henry  VIII  (1509  to  1547). 

The  only  original  design  on  Henry's  coinage  is  the  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  p.  313,  and  his  legends  are  simply 
repetitions  of  previous  ones,  except  two,  which  are  the  last 
that  we  should  look  for  from  a  monarch  of  his  character  and 
antecedents.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  of  his  George  noble, 
issued  four  years  before  his  death,  is  "  Tali  dicata  signo 
me(n)s  fluctuari  nequit  "  {Dedicated — or  consecrated — by 
this  sign,  my  mind  can  know  no  fear').  This  motto  is  taken 
from  a  Latin  hymn  by  Prudentius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
entitled  "  Hymn  before  Sleep,"  which  is  still,  in  MS.,  in 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall.  In  it  we  are  recommended  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  our  forehead  and  our  heart 
when  we  go  to  bed,  because  "  tali  dicata  signo  mens  fluc- 
tuari nequit." 

The  hymn  may  be  rendered  in  English  — 

My  heart  and  brow  by  Cross  impressed, 

My  soul  can  know  no  fear  ; 
For  Christ  himself  shall  give  me  rest, 

His  presence  ever  near. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  expected  such  a  hymn  to 
be  in  Henry's  mind  and  on  his  coins  in  his  old  age. 

This  legend,  in  Henry's  failing  age,  connects  the  past 
with  the  present  in  a  manner  little  to  be  looked  for  from 
such  a  source;  for  the  hymn  had  doubtless  been  taught  to 
children,  and,  it  would  seem,  to  Henry  himself  in  his  child- 
hood, from  the  earliest  Christian  times  to  the  Reformation 
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period,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  taught  to  succeeding 
generations  of  children  in  the  modified  form  of — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  aud  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on ; 
One  to  watch,  and  one  to  pray, 
And  two  to  carry  my  soul  away. 

And  we  may  not  doubt  that  many  a  little  one  has  slept  with 
fearless  mind,  fortified  by  this  ancient  hymn. 

The  other  legend  really  appears  inexplicable,  coming 
from  a  monarch  who  had,  throughout  his  reign,  been 
suppressing  monasteries  and  bestowing  the  spoils  on  his 
courtiers,  "  Redde  cuique  quod  suum  est"  (Restore  to  every 
man  what  is  his  own).  The  interpretation  must  be  left  to 
another  than  the  present  author. 

Henry  VIII's  nickname  of  "  Old  Copper  Nose,"  is  much 
less  generally  known  than  "  Red  Haired  William,"  "  Edward 
Longshanks,"  and  "  Crookbacked  Richard."  It  derived  its 
origin  from  his  debased  silver  coinage,  which  by  wear  soon 
exposed  the  coppery  colour  of  the  base  metal  on  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  coins,  chiefly  the  tip  of  the  nose,  which 
shewed  its  coppery  tint,  and  gave  rise  to  the  nickname. 

Edward  VI  and  Mary  (1547  to  1558). 

The  mottoes  taken  by  Edward  VI  (1547  to  1553),  are 
strongly  indicative  of  his  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for 
help,  arising  from  his  youthful  age,  and  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple which  directed  him.  His  mottoes.  "  the  shield  of  faith 
protects  him,"  and,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountiiiu  of 
life,"  clearly  illustrate  the  feelings  under  which  he  chose 
them  ;  and  the  motto,  employed  for  the  first  time  in  English 
coinage  by  Mary,  in  1553,  "this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  is  equally  natural  and  expressive, 
when  we  remember  how  her  mother  had  been  degraded  from 
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her  high  station  ;  how  she  herself  had  been  declared  illegiti- 
mate by  her  own  father  and  by  the  parliament ;  how  she  had 
been  excluded,  to  all  appearances,  from  all  prospect  of  the 
throne ;  and  how,  even  after  she  had  been  proclaimed  in 
London,  she  had  to  fight  serious  battles  before  her  crown  was 
safe.  Well  might  she,  when  able  at  length  to  issue  coins 
as  Queen,  record  her  feelings  at  the  time  by  "  A  Domino 
factum  est  istud,  et  mirabile  est  in  oculis  nostris  "  {Tliis  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes). 

Elizabeth  (1558  to  1603) 

Took  no  new  motto,  but  her  coinage  is  interesting,  as  having 
permanently  restored  the  purity  of  the  silver  coinage,  and 
having  been  the  commencement  of  the  "  Colonial  Coinage  " 
of  British  sovereigns.  She  authorized  a  coinage  for  the  East 
India  Company,  resembling  in  value  the  Spanish  coins  of 
eight,  four,  and  two  royals,  which  were  in  use  in  the  East. 
She  determined  to  issue  a  genuinely  EngHsh  coinage  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Spanish  money,  in  order  "  that  her  name 
and  effigies  might  be  hereafter  reputed  by  the  Asiatics,  and 
she  be  known  as  great  a  Prince  as  the  King  of  Spain. '"^^ 

James  1  (1603  to  1625). 

Nearly  all  his  mottoes  are  limited  to  his  own  reign, 
and  were  naturally  called  forth  by  its  special  circumstances. 
The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  him,  could  not 
fail  to  be  commemorated  on  his  coinage;  and,  "  what  God 
has  joined  together,  let  no  man  man  put  asunder;  "  "  I  will 
make  of  them  one  people ;  "  ''  Henry  united  the  Roses,  but 
James  the  Kingdoms  ;  "  *'  God  preserve  the  united  king- 
doms;  "  and,  "Let  God  arise  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered,"  are  all  legends  that  require  no  further  comment. 

A  new  design  upon  part  of  his  gold  coinage,  was  the 

*  "  Coins  and  Medals,"  p.  125,  StauUy  Lane-Pooie. 
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king's  head  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurels,  from  which 
the  coins  took  the  name  of  "  laurel."  It  was  indicative  of 
his  character,  for  it  was  the  old  Imperial  symbol  on  the 
Roman  coinage  but  it  was  new  to  English  coinage,  and 
seemed  to  claim  a  higher  position  for  himself  than  simply 
that  of  king.  He  did  not  put  the  title  Imperator  upon  any 
of  his  coins,  but  he  did  upon  his  accession  medal,  in  1603, 
in  which  he  has  inscribed  himself  as  "Jacobus  Totius  Ins. 
Bryt.  Imp.,  et  Franciae  et  Hib.  Rex  "  {James,  Emperoi'  of 
the  wJmle  Island  of  Brytain,  and  King  of  France  and 
Ireland). 

Chakles  I  (1625  TO  1649). 

The  mottoes  adopted  by  Charles  I,  at  various  successive 
periods  of  his  reigu,  are  to  my  mind  peculiarly  sad,  for  they 
seem  to  disclose  the  inmost  heart  of  the  king  and  his  desire 
to  act  aright,  while  they  are  in  melancholy  contrast  with  his 
actual  relations  with  the  people  and  with  the  nation  before 
the  close  of  his  reign.  In  order  to  appreciate  their  signifi- 
cance it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  influences  under 
which  Charles  was  brought  up,  and  the  ineradicable  im- 
pression they  seem  to  have  produced  upon  his  mind  and 
character. 

James,  his  father,  was  evidently  heart  and  soul  imbued 
with  the  belief  in  the  majesty  and  the  divine  right  of  the 
king,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  formula  "the  king  can 
do  no  wrong  "  was  not  simply  a  legal  fiction,  implying  that 
it  was  his  ministers  and  not  himself  who  might  have  com- 
mitted a  wrong.  He  evidently  thought  that  it  expressed,  as  a 
literal  fact,  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that  what- 
ever an  action  might  be  if  committed  by  a  private  person,  it 
ceased  to  be  wrong  if  committed  by  a  king.  The  most 
deliberate  and  unblushing  broaches  of  faith  or  violations  of 
the    law    therefore    ceased  to  be   wrong  wlien   the  king  was 
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their  doer,  and  upon  this  belief,  imbibed  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  honestly  entertained  we  need  not  doubt,  Charles 
unhappily  acted  throughout  his  reign. 

With  this  preliminary  warning,  we  may  now  examine  his 
mottoes,  the  first  of  which  he  took  for  his  first  coinage, 
"  Christo  Auspice  Kegno  "  (/  reifin,  Christ  being  my  helper 
and  protector),  a  sentiment  in  which  both  the  king  and  the 
nation  were  doubtless  agreed.  But  troubles  soon  arose 
between  them,  dependent  upon  their  respective  views  of 
kingly  and  national  rights,  and  when  we  take  note  of  his 
next  motto  in  point  of  time,  "  Florent  Concordia  Kegna  " 
{May  the  kingdoms  flourish  in  harmony),  in  1628,  we  seem 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cloud  which  had  already  begun 
to  gather  at  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
After  nearly  ten  years  of  troubled  times,  his  next  motto 
appears  on  the  coinage  in  1637,  "  Justitia  Firmat  Regnum  " 
{Justice  strengtJiens  the  kingdom)  ;  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  important  word  in  which,  "Justitia,"  the  parliament  and 
nation  were  beginning  to  take  a  fatally  different  view  from 
Charles  himself.  But  as  time  progressed  troubles  increased, 
and  the  king's  power  had  so  far  waned  that  in  1642  he  placed 
upon  all  his  coinage  (PL  III,  Fig.  25)  the  significant  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Religio  Protestans,  Leges  Angliae,  Libertas  Parlia- 
menti"  {the  Protestant  Religion,  the  laws  of  England,  and  the 
freedom  of  Parliament),  a  declaration  made  under  compul- 
sion, and  significantly,  but  sadly,  accompanied  on  the  same 
coins  by  the  revival  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign  of  his 
father's  motto  "  Exurgat  Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici " 
{Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies  he  scattered).  In  1648 
a  new  motto  appears,  and  of  a  very  singular  character,  for 
the  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliamentary  forces  was 
now  in  open  and  active  career :  "  Amor  populi  praesidium 
Regis  "  {the  love  of  the  people  is  the  safeguard  of  the  king) 
(PI.  Ill,  Fig.  26).    Was  this  an  expression  of  heart-yearning 
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on  the  king's  part  for  the  love  that  he  saw  so  fast  ehbing 
away  from  him,  or  was  it  a  reproachful  address  to  the  nation, 
warning  them  of  their  neglect  and  its  possible  consequences? 
Who  can  tell  ?  But  it  was  accompanied  by  another  motto, 
surely  indicative  of  his  belief  to  the  last  that  the  king  could 
do  no  wrong  nor  suffer  practical  defeat :  "  Cultores  sui  Deus 
protegit  "  (God  protects  his  servants). 

But  now  the  close  was  approaching,  and  we  have  no 
fresh  mottoes  on  the  coinage  to  reveal  the  thoughts  of  the 
king's  heart ;  and  we  take  leave  of  these  with  saddened 
reflections  upon  his  unhappy  career,  and  an  involuntary  echo 
of  Queen  Mary's  legend — "A  Domino  factum  est  istud,  et 
mirabile  est  in  oculis  nostris "  {TJiis  is  the  LorrVs  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes). 

The  principal  features  of  interest  in  Charles's  coinage,  as 
distinguished  from  the  legends,  are  the  great  number  of  his 
mints,*  the  variety  of  the  designs,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  plume  of  feathers  in  several  of  his  coins, 
both  gold  and  silver  (Fig.  25,  PL  III).  During  his  reign,  so 
much  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  Wales  that  a  special 
mint  was  established  at  Aberystwith  for  coining  the  silver, 
while  the  gold  was  sent  to  the  mint  at  Oxford,  and  all  the 
money  made  of  Welsh  gold  or  silver  is  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  plume  of  feathers.  The  king  on  horseback  was 
by  far  the  most  favourite  design,  and  next  to  that,  the  king's 
profile  witli  u  numeral,  e.g.,  XX,  XII,  or  VI,  to  indicate  the 
value  of  the  coin  in  shillings  or  in  pence.  But  Pontefract 
Castle  and  Newark,  each  with  a  simple  crown,  and  the 
united  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  well  as  other  designs, 
are  upon  his  coins,  many  of  which  are  beautifully  executed. 

•  Aberystwith,  Beeston-Castle,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Colchester, 
Exeter,  Newark,  Oxford,  Pontefract  Castle,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury, 
Weymouth,  Worcester,  and  York,  in  addition  to  London,  and  Fome  others 
which  cannot  be  deciphered. 
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The  Commonwealth  (1649  to   1653). 

The  only  design  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  (Fig.  27, 
PI.  Ill)  was  curiously  suggestive  of  the  maxim,  that  "  grati- 
tude is  thankfulness  for  favours  to  come,"  for  the  only  design 
employed  was  a  shield,  containing  the  Cross  of  St.  George 
for  England,  and  the  Harp  for  Ireland,  while  Scotland  is 
entirely  ignored.  The  Scots  had  sold  the  King  into  the 
power  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  gratitude  shown  in 
return  was  the  omission  of  that  country  from  the  future 
coinage.  The  form  which  the  two  united  shields  took  upon 
the  coin  somewhat  resembled  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  breeches, 
and  the  "  Breeches  Money  "  was  the  nickname  bestowed  by 
the  Royalists  upon  the  Commonwealth  coinage. 

The  only  inscription  also  became  a  subject  of  ridicule ; 
for  upon  the  obverse  was  inscribed,  "  The  Commonwealth," 
and  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  "  God  with  us,"  which 
gave  origin  to  the  Cavalier  Jeu  de  Mot;  "Yes— God  and 
the  Commonwealth  are  always  on  opposite  sides." 

Cromwell  (1653  to  1658). 
Cromwell  restored  the  emblem  of  Scotland  to  a  place  on 
his  coinage  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  28),  and  he  issued  both  crowns  and 
half-crowns,  and  smaller  pieces  ;  all  of  which  were  declared 
not  to  be  currency  when  Charles  II  came  to  the  throne. 
They  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  circulation,  that  they  are 
often  in  good  condition,  and  they  are  also  so  scarce  as  to  be 
expensive.  He  also,  like  the  Commonwealth,  took  but  one 
motto,  which  seems  to  reflect  his  thoughts  on  consideration 
of  his  troublous  and  stormy  life.  "  Pax  qussritur  Bello," 
(Peace  is  sought  in  War)  ;  and  whether  he  found  peace,  or 
sought  it  but  in  vain,  we  need  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide.  The  coat  of  arms  adopted  by  Cromwell  (PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  28)  for  his  coinage,  consists  of  the  St.  George's  Cross 
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for  England ;  St.  Andrew's  Cross  and  the  Lion  rampant  for 
Scotland ;  and  the  Hurp  for  Ireland  ;  but  in  the  crown, 
which  surmounts  this  coat,  do  we  not  gain  a  glimpse  at  his 
inmost  heart  and  desire,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  screen 
from  the  public  knowledge  ?  In  1657,  the  crown  was 
offered  him  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  ostentatiously 
declined  it  on  politic  considerations,  while  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  seems  to  have  longed  for  it,  and  "Mnostentatiously  " 
ordered  the  minters,  the  following  year,  to  place  it  upon  his 
coins,  so  few  of  which  ever  found  their  way  into  circulation, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  one  of  them  for 
exhibition. 

Charles  II  (1660  to  1685). 
It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  the 
grave  thoughts  inspired  by  the  previous  legends,  to  the  only 
motto  that  is  new  in  the  coinages  of  Charles  II ;  which  was, 
"  Decus  et  Tutamen,"  on  the  edge  of  his  crowns  and  half- 
crowns  {Beauty  and  Safety,  or  Gloi'y  and  Protection).  This 
legend,  stamped  round  the  edges  of  his  large  coins,  retained 
its  place  there  in  future  coinages  up  to  the  issue  of  the  last 
of  the  crown  pieces  of  our  gracious  Queen.  What  was  the 
meaning  and  the  object  of  this  new  motto  ?  Looking  back 
upon  the  legends  of  the  various  sovereigns  which  have  passed 
before  us,  we  shall  have  noticed  how  many  of  them  have  a 
distinctly  religious  aspect,  and  with  this  recollection  present 
in  our  minds,  we  may  naturally  think  that  Charles  possibly 
meant  thereby  to  acknowledge  that  God  was  the  glory  and 
protection  of  the  realm.  Or,  remembering  the  exuberant 
loyalty  that  was  manifested  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  the  perhaps  exaggerated  language  in  which  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  express  it,  we  may  think  that  possibly 
the  motto  was  intended  to  imply  that  the  King  was  the  glory 
and  the  safety  of  his  people,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
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lasting  expression  of  loyalty.  But  the  cold  breath  of  facts 
dispels  both  our  religious  and  our  loyal  interpretations,  and 
reduces  the  motto  to  a  prosaic  expression — that  it  was  put 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  coin,  simply  to  be  an  "  ornament 
and  protection  "  of  the  money  itself  against  the  evil  doers 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  clipping  or  filing  the  edges  of 
money.  Evelyn  says,  that  being  in  company  with  the 
master  of  the  mint,  he  suggested  the  motto  and  this  method 
of  protecting  the  coins  from  injury,  and  it  was  at  once 
adopted  and  acted  upon.  It  has  been  retained  until  the  date 
of  the  late  jubilee  coinage  of  the  Queen,  on  the  crown  piece  of 
which  the  motto  does  not  appear,  as  the  protection  is  efi'ected 
by  the  milled  edge,  damage  to  which  would  be  immediately 
evident  and  detected.  Oliver  Cromwell  really  anticipated 
Charles  II,  and  introduced  this  method  of  protection  four 
years  before  Charles,  by  a  legend  round  the  edge  of  his 
crown  pieces,  in  1658  ;  "  Has  nisi  periturus  Mihi  adimat 
nemo  "  {Let  no  man  remove  these  letters  from  me,  except 
on  pain  of  death) ;  for  clipping  or  defaciug  the  coinage  had 
long  been  a  capital  offence,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
above  two  hundred  men  were  hung  for  clipping.  In  this 
country,  this  severe  penalty  was  limited  to  injuring  the  gold 
or  silver  coinage ;  but,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  lately  as  the 
rule  of  James,  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  of  Man,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Keys  authorizing  the 
penalty  of  death  for  mutilating  the  copper  coinage  of  that 
island,  copper  being  the  only  native  circulation,  and,  in  a 
sense,  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  Island. 

Charles  II  was  the  first  English  monarch  who  issued  a 
royal  copper  coinage.  Copper  and  lead  tokens  were  com- 
monly issued,  by  private  authority,  previous  to  the  time  of 
James  I,  who  forbade  future  private  issue,  and  granted  the 
monopoly  to  Lord  Harrington  —  a  system  of  issue  which 
continued   until   the    Commonwealth    abolished    "  monopo- 
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lies  " — after  which  time  anyone  again  coined  copper  money 
at  pleasure  until  1672,  when  Charles  again  abolished  the 
private  privilege  and  coined  copper  himself,  and  the  tokens 
gradually  but  slowly  disappeared  from  circulation. 

Charles  II  was  the  first  monarch  who  coined  a  five  pound 
and  a  two  pound  gold  piece,  us  well  as  the  ordinary  smaller 
ones  on  his  accession,  and  the  custom  has  been  followed  to 
the  present  time,  though  the  coins  have  not  always  been 
issued  for  currency.  In  his  reign,  gold  began  to  come  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Guinea  coast,  and,  the  coinage 
being  chiefly  made  from  it,  the  old  sovereign  was  now  termed 
a  guinea,  though  it  was  still  worth  only  twenty  shillings  as 
currency.  The  designs  of  the  crown  and  half-crown  (PI.  Ill, 
Fig.  29)  were  new  in  his  reign,  but  we  have  now  become 
familiar  with  one  of  them  in  the  silver  florin,  to  which  we 
have  been  so  long  accustomed ;  and  with  the  other,  in  the 
new  double  florin,  which,  though  issued  as  part  of  the  jubilee 
coinage,  has  never  really  been  current,  and  is  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious — never  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  or  through  the  banks,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business. 

James    II,    William   and   Mary,    Queen   Anne    (1688   to 
1714),  AND  George  I  (1714  to  1727). 

Adopted  no  mottoes  upon  their  coins  beyond  their  names  and 
titles  of  sovereignty  ;  but  upon  the  first  coinage  of  George  I 
(1714  to  1727),  issued  in  1714,  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
English  coinage  with  the  title  Fid,  Def.  or  F.D.,  which  was 
never  placed  by  Henry  VIII  or  any  of  his  successors  upon 
their  money.  Why  then  should  George  I,  of  all  people,  be 
the  first  to  pose  before  the  English  nation  as  Defender  of  the 
Faith — ^a  German  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  nation  ; 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  country  except  so  far  as  it 
furnished  funds  for  hie  Continental  wars  ;  and  whose  creed, 
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whatever  it  might  be,  had  little  apparent  influence  upon  his 
conduct?  The  explanation  appears  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  As  Queen  Anne's 
approaching  death  became  apparent,  the  most  serious  states- 
men, of  whatever  party,  were  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  of  England  ;  for  although  she  had  had  eight  children, 
none  of  them  survived  her,  and  the  two  possible  claimants 
for  the  throne  would  be — on  the  one  hand  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  the  son  of  James  II,  an  Englishman  by  birth  and 
traditions,  but  a  Papist ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  a  great  grandson  of  James  I,  a  German  and  a 
total  stranger,  but  a  Protestant.  The  nation  at  large  was 
at  that  time  ardent  in  its  hatred  of  Popery,  and  of  the 
absolutist  principles  of  the  Stuart  family  ;  but  this  exiled 
family  had  still  many  devoted  adherents  throughout  this 
country  and  in  Scotland,  and  also  among  men  in  high  places 
in  politics.  The  danger  of  renewed  civil  war  resulting  from 
this  cause  was  only  too  evident  when,  in  1715,  the  very  year 
after  George's  accession,  the  Chevalier  made  a  descent  upon 
Scotland,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
George  and  his  advisers  to  make  the  fact  of  his  Protestant- 
ism as  open  and  public  as  possible,  by  inscribing  him 
upon  the  money,  which  would  be  in  everybody's  hands,  as 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  which  was  at  that  time  popularly 
interpreted  as  defender  of  the  Protestant  faith.  So  F.D.,  or 
Fid.  Def.,  was  inscribed  upon  his  coins,  and  has  retained  its 
position  to  the  present  day,  except  in  the  Queen's  Eastern 
coinage,  where  the  title  "  Empress  of  India  and  Defender  of 
the  Faith  "  would  be  a  mockery  when  put  into  the  hands  of 
her  millions  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  subjects  in  the  East. 

James  III  and  Henry  TX  (1716  and  1788). 

The  period  of  George  I's  reign  seems  an  appropriate  one 
for  introducing  two  silver  coins  and  a  beautiful  bronze  medal 
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of  Euf,'lish  interest,  though  the  authors  of  them  never 
actually  occupied  the  English  throne.  The  first  are,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  30,  PI.  Ill,  which  represents  the  son  of 
James  II,  "  the  Pretender  "  or  "  Chevalier  St.  George,"  as 
James  III,  King  of  Scotland,  England,  France  and  Ireland  ; 
while  the  other,  which  is  not  drawn,  has  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion, but  James  VIII,  instead  of  James  III. 

These  coins  are  very  rare,  and  their  history  may  certainly 
rank  among  the  curiosities  of  English  coinage.  When  the 
Pretender  reached  Scotland,  in  1715,  he  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  proclaimed  King  in  Edinburgh  by  his  followers. 
His  prospect  of  success  seemed  to  him  so  bright,  that  he  had 
two  dies  prepared,  one  representing  him  as  James  III,  King 
of  England  ;  the  other,  as  James  VIII,  King  of  Scotland. 
In  1716,  however,  the  rebellion  failed,  and  he  made  his 
escape  back  to  France,  taking  the  unused  dies  with  hira. 
By  that  time,  however,  Louis  XIV,  who  had  previously 
befriended  him,  had  suffered  so  seriously  in  the  campaigns 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that 
he  desired  James  to  leave  France,  and  the  die  which  con- 
tained the  title,  "  King  of  France,"  as  well  as  "  King  of 
England,"  was  naturally  unused  still. 

When  the  Pretender  died,  these  dies,  along  with  some 
other  relics,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Young,  an  t-raiuent 
coin  dealer  and  numismatist  in  Loudon,  and  he  had  a  very 
limited  number  of  coins  struck  from  them,  one  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  from  which  this  illustra- 
tion has  been  engraved.  He  distributed  the  others  among 
the  principal  coin  collectors  of  his  acquaintance,  and  then 
broke  up  the  dies,  leaving  these  interesting  coins  as  a 
memento  of  a  dynasty  which  has  occupied  a  high  and 
singularly  mixed  place  in  the  sympathy,  the  condemnation. 
and  the  romance  of  the  British  nation. 

No  '*  coin,"  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  issued  or  struck  by 
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the  "young  Pretender," — "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," — who 
followed  in  his  father's  steps,  and  endeavoured  in  1745  to 
recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  his  rising  also 
failed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  were  finally  destroyed  by 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  31,  PI.  Ill, 
is  engraved  from  a  silver  medal  in  the  writer's  possession, 
issued  at  the  time  (1745),  and  the  designs — the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  as  an  armed  Roman  warrior,  trampling  upon  a 
prostrate  foe,  and  holding  out  his  arm  to  Britannia  sitting  in 
an  anxious  attitude,  with  the  accompanying  inscription, 
"You  bring  back  hope  to  anxious  minds''  (Spem  reducis 
mentibus  anxiis) — may  convey  some  idea  of  the  light  in 
which  the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  regarded  at 
the  time  as  a  salvation  to  the  nation,  by  its  deliverance  from 
the  horrors  of  another  civil  war. 

The  young  Pretender  had,  however,  a  brother  Henry — 
nominally  Duke  of  York — who  was  at  the  time  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  when  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  were  finally 
terminated  by  Charles  Edward's  defeat,  Henry  became  an 
ecclesiastic,  and,  being  of  royal  birth  and  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy, the  Pope,  Benedict  XIV,  created  him  a  Cardinal 
and  Bishop  of  Tuscany.  In  1788  Charles  Edward  died,  and 
Henry  became  the  only  surviving  heir  to  his  grandfather's 
vacated  throne.  He  desired  to  issue  some  enduring  record 
of  his  claims  though  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  enforce 
them,  and  accordingly  had  the  beautiful  bronze  medal 
(Fig.  32,  PI.  Ill)  coined  in  1788,  representing  on  the  obverse 
his  profile  and  titled,  Henry  IX  Dei  Gra.  Mag.  Brit.  Franc, 
et  Hib.  Rex.  Dux  Eborensis  (York)  Card.  Epis.  Tusc.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  female  figure  weeping  over  his  crown  and 
cardinal's  hat  lying  on  the  ground,  and  showing  St.  Peter's 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber  in  the  background,  surrounded 
by  the  singular  inscription — "  Not  by  the  good  wishes  of 
men,  but  by  the  will  of  God  "  (Haud  desideriis  Hominum, 
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sed  Volnutate  Dei).  He  conld  not  help  being  James's 
grandson  and  bis  sole  surviving  desoondant,  and  tberefore 
beir  (in  a  sense)  "by  tbe  will  of  God  "  to  bis  grandfatber's 
throne,  and  "  King  of  England,"  etc.  ;  but  it  vt'as  "  not  by 
tbe  good  wishes  of  men  "  by  which,  and  equally  by  the 
providence  of  God,  George  III  was  actual  King. 

Henry's  subsequent  career  was  in  some  sense  romantic, 
like  that  of  his  ancestors.  Napoleon's  conquests  in  Italy 
deprived  him  of  his  episcopal  and  cardinal's  revenues,  and  in 
pity  to  his  poverty  George  III,  in  1800,  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £4,000  a  year,  which  be  enjoyed  until  1807,  when  be 
died  ;  having  lived  and  been  welcomed  for  many  j'ears  in 
London  society  as  "Cardinal  York,"  the  last  relic  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  so  weak  and  yet  so  popular,  and  still  retain- 
ing so  unique  a  position  in  tbe  sentiments  and  attachment 
of  the  British  nation. 

George  II  (1727  to  1760). 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  either  the  mottoes 
or  the  designs  of  George  II,  except  that  the  word  LIMA 
is  engraved  in  large  letters  upon  many  of  his  silver  coins. 
This  was  to  commemorate  a  victory  (if  the  action  may  be  so 
dignified)  which  was  gained  by  Commodore  Lord  Anson  in 
this  reign  over  a  Spanish  galleon  bringing  l)ullion  from 
Peru.  All  tbe  silver  captured  on  board  was  brought  into 
London,  and  there  coined,  and,  in  memory  of  its  source,  the 
word  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  inscribed  upon  the 
coins.  In  like  manner  tbe  word  VIGO  appears  upon  some 
of  Queen  Anne's  coins,  to  point  out  that  they  were  made  of 
silver  taken  from  tbe  Spaniards  also,  in  an  engagement  off 
Vigo,  where  the  galleon  was  captured,  which,  having  escaped 
all  other  previous  dangers,  was  close  to  home  off  the  coast  of 
Galicia.  Those  captures  had  really  at  that  time  a  national 
importance,   for  tbe   silver   currency    was   so   worn,   and  tbe 
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scarcity  of  the  metal  was  so  great,  that  silver  payments  in 
England  were  in  danger  of  ceasing,  and  national  calamity 
loomed  over  the  country  in  consequence. 

George  III  (1760  to  1820) 

Adopted  no  special  motto,  for  the  only  one  he  took  may  be 

looked  upon  as  accidental.     In  1801,  he  placed  the  garter 

round  the  royal  coat  of  arms  as  an  ornament,  and,  in  doing 

so,  unavoidably  incorporated  its  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 

pense."     The  appearance  of  this  legend,  therefore,  upon  his 

coins  is  no  indication  of  character  or  sentiment,  such  as  we 

have  seen  in  the  legends  of  previous  sovereigns ;  but  there  is 

one  change  which  he  made  in  the  titles  borne  by  our  kings 

that  is  not  without  interest.     From  the  time  of  Edward  III, 

the  English  monarchs  had  always  claimed  the  title  of  King 

of  France,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Henry  V,  after  his 

marriage  with  Katheriue,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France. 

But  after  the  loss  of  Calais,  in  Mary's  reign,  our  kings  did 

not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  that  country,  and   it   seemed 

an  empty  boast  to  retain  the  title  on  their  money ;  but  so 

it  was.     But  after  great  Britain  and   Ireland  had  become 

united  by  the  Act  of  Union  of   1800,  a  proclamation  was 

issued  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  king's  title  should  in 

future  be  "Rex  Britanniarum  "  (King  of  the  Britains),  and 

"  King  of  France"  was  quietly  dropped.      At  the  same  time, 

all  the  Guelph  titles  also  disappeared,  and  the  inscription 

became  simply  "  Rex  Britanniarum,"  instead  of  "  Mag.  Brit. 

Franc,  et  Hiber.  Rex.  Fid.    Def.  Brunsvicencis  et  Lunen- 

bergensis  Dux.   Sancti  Romani   Imperii    Arch.   Theasaurus 

et  Elector"  (of  the  German  Empire),  contracted  upon  the 

coin  itself  into  "  M.  B.  F.  et  H.  Rex.  F.  D.  B.  et  L.  D.  S. 

R.  I.  A.  T.  et  E."  1786.      The  king's  title,    as   King  of 

Hanover,  was  never  placed  upon  the  Enghsh  coinage.     The 

right  to  this   title   disappeared  with  the   accession  of  Her 
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Majesty,  who,  being  a  woman,  could  not  hold  the  crown 
of  Hanover,  which  therefore  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, by  whose  grandson  it  is  still  claimed,  although 
Hanover  is  now  merged  in  the  German  Empire,  and  has 
lost  its  individuality  as  a  kingdom. 

George  IV's  (1820  to  1830) 
Coinage  is  entirely  without  interest,  either  in  its  legends 
or  its  designs  ;  for  the  only  approach  to  novelty  in  the  latter 
was  the  crowned  lion  shilling,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
(Fig.  17,  PI.  II)  was  almost  a  photograph  of  the  crowned 
leopard  of  the  Black  Prince.  There  is  one  legend  which,  it 
is  true,  was  rather  an  enigma,  viz.,  that  upon  the  half-crown 
issued  in  1825,  "  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit."  With  the  example 
of  English  coinage  for  the  previous  eight  hundred  years 
present  in  one's  mind,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What 
right  appertaining  to  the  king  had  been  challenged  in  that 
or  the  previous  year,  that  the  assertion  of  "  Mon  Droit " 
should  thus  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English  coinage  ? 
When  Richard  I  first  assumed  the  motto,  the  King  of 
France  had  just  claimed  homage  from  him  for  the  fief  of 
Aquitaine,  to  which  the  lion-hearted  indignantly  rejoined, 
"  Homage,  indeed  !  I  owe  you  nothing  ;  but  we  will  fight 
for  it."  So  they  fought.  Richard  emblazoned  "  Dieu  et 
Mon  Droit "  upon  his  banners,  and  gained  the  victory,  and 
homage  was  never  afterwards  claimed  or  paid.  Although 
the  legend  has  been  upon  the  royal  banner  since  then,  it 
never  appeared  on  the  coinage  until  this  half-crown  of 
George  IV  —  but  the  legend  had  no  meaning  whatever, 
political  or  otherwise,  and  was  merely  placed  upon  the  coin 
as  an  ornament,  by  Merlin,  the  minter  at  that  time. 

William  IV  (1830  to  1837) 
Introduced  no  new  designs  or  new  legends,  and  the  only  coin 
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of  interest  in  his  reign  was  the  new  fourpenny  piece — the 
"Joey" — (see  p.  310),  issued  in  1886,  the  year  before  his 
death. 

Victoria,  1837  to  the  Present  Time. 

It  is  remarkable  in  looking  back  through  the  English 
coinage  that,  in  the  prolonged  reign  of  her  gracious  Majesty — 
only  exceeded  in  length  twice  in  English  history — there  is 
scarcely  a  feature  of  interest  or  of  curiosity  in  her  coinage  to 
be  recorded.  For  the  old  sovereign  and  half  sovereign,  crown 
and  shilling,  &c.,  remain  unchanged  both  in  design  and 
legend,  and  even  in  the  Jubilee  coinage,  which  was  antici- 
pated with  so  much  interest,  there  is  not  a  single  feature  of 
novelty,  not  even  a  record  of  its  being  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
reign.  The  legends  express  nothing  but  the  old  title  of 
Queen  of  the  Britains ;  the  five  pound  and  the  two  pound 
gold  pieces  are  only  representations  of  similar  coins  issued 
by  all  her  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Charles  II  on  their 
accession ;  and  the  only  approach  to  novelty  is  the  double 
florin,  of  four  shillings  value,  to  represent  the  American 
dollar,  and  that  is  merely  a  reproduction  in  design  of  the 
crown  piece  of  Charles  II. 

Yet,  there  is  one  coin  of  her  reign  which  can  never  lose 
its  interest  when  the  history  of  legends  on  coinage  is  con- 
sidered, and  that  is  the  five  pound  gold  coin  (Fig.  33,  PI.  Ill) 
issued  on  her  accession.  This  coin  was  never  issued  as 
currency,  but  a  copy  was  supplied,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  to  certain  high  oflficials.  Privy  Councillors,  high 
Ministers  of  State,  the  Archbishops,  and  some  others,  and 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  a 
beautiful  coin,  representing  the  youthful  Queen  in  her 
twentieth  year  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  her  youth 
and  innocence  are  symbolised  by  the  figure  of  Una,  and  her 
need  of  protection  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  trust  in  her 
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gometimes  rough  and  niipolislied  but  faithful  protector, 
the  British  people,  is  symbolised  by  the  lion  standing  by  her 
side,  as  in  that  beautiful  allegory  of  Spenser's.""  Above  this 
emblem  is  inscribed  the  only  legend  adopted  by  an  English 
monarch  since  the  unhappy  time  of  Charles  I ;  and  while  it 
expresses  the  prayer  that  her  people  have  since  learnt  really 
issued  from  lier  lips  on  hearing  of  her  accession,  **  Domine 
Dirige  Gressus  Meos  "  (0  Lord  direct  my  steps),  it  has 
been  almost  prophetic  of  her  whole  course  through  life  ;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  should  say  that  this 
simple  girlish  petition,  uttered  under  such  momentous  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  left  without  an  answer. 

But  this  accession  coin,  though  full  of  interest,  has  never 
been  currency,  and  has  probably  been  seen  by  scarcely  one 
in  a  million  of  the  Queen's  subjects ;  and,  if  we  look  for 
a  "  curiosity  of  English  coinage,"  we  must  turn  to  a  much 
more  humble  coin,  "the  Godless  florin."  The  history  of 
this  piece  is  associated  with  some  curious  episodes  in 
modern  politics,  now,  however,  almost  forgotten. 

In  1849,  and  for  some  years  previously,  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  many  other  political  economists  had  laboured 
hard,  but  without  avail,  to  introduce  the  decimal  system  into 
English  currency.  The  force  of  habit,  and  the  strength  of 
insular  monetary  customs,  some  of  them  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  prevented  their  success.  At 
length,  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  who  was  not 
wedded  like  ourselves  to  our  insular  habits,  the  Government 
consented  to  the  issue  of  a  two-shilling  piece,  which,  being 
the  tenth  of  a  pound,  would  be  a  beginning,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
decimal  system  ;  and  also  in  accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with 
the  Prince's  wishes,  the  name  of  florin,  familiar  to  him,  was 
given  to  the  new  coin. 

At  that  time  a   Whig  ministry  was  in   power,  and  it  was 
•  Faerie  Qiuen,  "  The  Red  Cross  Knight."     Canto  III. 
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very  desirous  of  pleasing  the  Irish  and  at  the  same  time 
conciliating  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  introducing  one  or 
other  into  the  government ;  and  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint 
becoming  vacant,  the  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for 
appointing  Mr.  Shiel,  at  once  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  post.  As  it  happened,  the  first  duty  that 
devolved  upon  him  was  the  issuing  of  the  new  florin,  and 
when  it  made  its  appearance  the  inscription  it  bore  was 
simply  "  Victoria  Regina,  1849 ;  "  no  "  Dei  gratia,"  no 
*'  Fid.  Def."  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  storm  of  indignation  which  burst  forth  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  throughout  the  country  when  this  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  ministry  were  overwhelmed  with  opprobrium 
for  having  permitted  a  coin  to  be  issued  in  which  the  Queen's 
right  to  the  throne  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  her  title  to 
be  the  "defender  of  the  faith,"  were  ignored  by  their  new 
ally  in  the  government — an  Irishman,  and  a  subject  of 
Rome ! 

Poor  Mr.  Shiel  professed  his  utter  surprise  and  con- 
sternation at  such  an  accusation.  '*  What !  he  deny  the 
Queen's  divine  right !  Such  a  thing  never  crossed  his 
thoughts.  Her  Majesty  had  not  a  more  loyal  and  devoted 
subject  in  the  realm  than  himself ;  and  as  to  denying  that 
she  was  the  defender  of  the  faith — God  forbid — he  never 
thought  of  denying  any  such  thing.  The  fact  was  the  coin 
was  a  small  one,  and  he  never  thought  of  anything  but  how 
to  get  the  Queen's  name,  and  her  title  as  Queen,  into  it,  and 
the  rest  had  slipped  out  of  his  mind."  So  the  government 
side  of  the  House  said  "  Of  course  !  It  was  all  right.  It 
had  been  a  mistake."  And  so  the  matter  ended.  But  the 
coin  got  the  nickname  of  the  "  Godless  Florin,"  and  when 
the  next  issue  was  made,  two  years  afterwards,  the  coin 
was  thinner  and  larger  than  the  original  one,  and  ample 
room  was  found  for  the  missing  "  D.G.,  F.D." 
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The  Jubilee  coinage  of  the  Queen  (1887)  calls  for  little 
further  notice  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Curiosities  of  English 
Coinage,"  for  its  artistic  qualities  are  outside  the  subject. 
But  there  is  one  feature  which  has  given  rise  to  some  incon- 
venience, and,  curiously  enough,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
English  coinage.  The  sixpence  and  the  half-sovereign  were 
distinguishable  by  care,  but  they  resembled  each  other  so 
closely,  that  many  of  the  sixpences  were  electro-gilt,  and 
passed  off  as  half-soverigns  befoi'e  the  fraud  was  discovered. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  sixpences  have  been  called  in,  and 
a  new  design  issued  with  "  sixpence  "  plainly  stamped  upon 
it.  In  George  IV's  first  coinage  (1821)  a  similar  mishap 
occurred,  but  in  that  case,  the  half  sovereigns  were  called  in, 
not  the  silver  coin.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  shillings 
and  sixpences  so  closely  resembled  the  guineas  and  half 
guineas,  that  many  were  gilt  and  passed  off  as  gold.  The 
diflerence  was  simply  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coin,  and  the  sceptre  instead  of  a  rose  and  plume  of  feathers 
on  the  reverse.  And  quite  recently  the  American  government 
has  had  to  call  in  a  white  metal  coinage  of  five-cents,  marked 
by  a  large  "  V  "  but  without  the  addition  of  "  cents."  The 
piece  was  the  same  size  as  the  five-dollar  gold  coin,  and 
mtuiy  were  gilt  and  passed  off  before  the  fraud  was  detected. 
They  were,  therefore,  called  in,  and  the  new  issue  has 
"  5-cents  "  fully  expressed  upon  it. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Jubilee  coinage  gave  rise  at 
the  time  of  its  issue  to  discussion  and  doubt.  The  Queen's 
title  upon  many  of  the  coins  is  "  Victoria  D.G.  Britt.  Reg. 
F.D."  The  usual  inscription  Britaniiiarum  being  contracted 
to  Britt.  The  presence  of  this  double  "  t "  may  be  noticed  in 
the  florins  also  on  and  after  the  year  1868,  but  previous  to 
that  year  it  had  always  been  "Brit.,"  with  a  single  "  t  "  only. 
There  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the  change  should  have 
been    made  in  18(58,   nor  indeed  win    it  sliould    Inivo    been 
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made  at  all,  but  Mr.  Freemantle,  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
has  most  obligingly  referred  me  to  a  single  coinage  of 
George  III— the  shilling  of  1817  to  1820— in  which  the 
contraction  "  Britt. "  occurs,  and  also  to  the  new  small 
bronze  pennies  issued  in  1860,  in  which  the  same  spelling 
is  used,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  In  the  previous 
pennies  the  word  "  Britanniarum  "  had  been  in  full.  "  The 
double  '  t '  was  adopted  in  the  abbreviation  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  grammar,  that  when  a  jdural  noun  is  con- 
tracted, the  plural  is  indicated  by  a  double  consonant,  and 
this  had  been  forgotten  in  the  florin  coinages  until  1867, 
when  the  error  was  discovered  and  corrected  in  the  future." 

This  rule  of  grammar  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  is 
observed  in  an  apparently  capricious  manner,  both  in  Roman 
and  in  modern  usage.  Thus,  in  English,  we  still  habitually 
employ  MSS.  for  two  or  more  manuscripts ;  pp.  for  two 
or  more  pages ;  LL.D.  for  Doctor  of  laws,  plural  (civil  and 
canon) ;  but  D.C.L.  for  Doctor  of  civil  law  (civil  only) ;  SS. 
for  saints ;  and  MM.  for  martyrs  ;  but  these  are  almost  the 
only  instances.  Roman  usage  :  A  A,  anni ;  Caess.,  Caesars  ; 
Impp.  for  emperors ;  Coss.  for  consuls  ;  Prr.  for  praetors  : 
Nobb.  for  nobiles ;  LL.  00.  for  linguae  orientales  ;  BB.  VV. 
boni  viri,  are  all  the  examples  easily  to  be  found.  And 
in  examining  the  inscriptions  upon  nearly  five  hundred 
Roman  coins  in  Akerman's  Manual,  I  found  only  five 
instances  of  the  double  consonant,  while  I  found  eleven 
examples  of  the  plural  contracted  into  a  single  consonant. 

The  usage  of  modern  European  nations  is  against  the 
double  consonant. 

France  only  employs  it  in  one  instance,  M.  for  Monsieur, 
MM.  for  Messieurs. 

Germany  and  Italy  do  not  employ  it. 

Spain  does  not  employ  it.  The  dollar  and  smaller  coins 
have  "Rex  Hispanniarum  et  Indiarum  "  (PI.)  at  onetime, 


PLATE    IV 


SUGGESTED    COIN   FOR   THE    QUEEN'S    SEVENTIETH 

YEAR. 

SOTEREIGN    or    SHILLINii. 


Crown  aurt  Half-Crown 


Translation  of  Motto.    Obverse.— Victoria  by   the  Grace  of  God  Queen   and 

Empress, 

Translation  of  Motto.    Reverse. — Throughout  the  Eevolutionary  Convulsions  of 

1848,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  crowds,  always  safe,  trusting  in  the 

love  of  her  people.      Peace  throughout  the  world.      In  the 

year  of  her  age — 70,    In  the  year  of  her  reigu— 52. 

Round  the  Edge  —  Dominus  Decxia  et  Tutatnen  Regni—GoA  is  the  glory  and 

safeguard  of  the  kingdom. 
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and  "Rex.  Hispan.  et  Ind."  (single  consonant  only)  at 
another. 

The  two  Sicilies  do  not  help  us ;  for,  the  inscription  on 
the  Neapolitan  coinage  was  "  Rex  utraeque  Siciliae  "  (King  of 
each  Sicily,  not  of  both  Sicilies). 

Holland  does  not  employ  it.  The  Netherlands  (PI.) 
are  contracted  into  "  Ned."  on  the  coinage. 

The  United  States,  officially,  never  employ  it ;  the 
words  are  in  full  upon  the  coinage;  but,  in. the  American 
official  publications  (blue  books,  &c.),  the  contraction  is 
always  U.S.  American  literature  contracts  a  few  words,  e.g., 
"  Exx.  "  for  examples;  but  even  there  the  double  consonant 
is  a  rarity. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  a  double  consonant 
for  a  plural  contraction  has  ancient  and  sufficient  authority 
for  its  employment,  it  is  seldom  now  used  even  in  English- 
speaking  communities  ;  and,  with  one  exception  in  France, 
not  at  all  in  other  European  countries. 

Suggested   Coin  for  the  Queen's  Seventieth  Year 
(1889). 

In  Conclusion.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  new  coin  to 
commemorate  the  Queen's  seventieth  year,  which  should 
record  some  event  in  her  lon<,'  and  important  reign,  and 
also  the  relation  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  existing 
between  her  and  her  people  after  a  reign  of  above  fifty  years, 
it  would  make  a  worthy  accession  to  the  many  interests  of 
previous  T^nglish  coinages. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  fulfilling  both  these  objects, 
without  arousing  party  feeling  (PI.  IV).  The  obverse  con- 
tains the  Queen's  effigy,  bearing  a  sphere  representing  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  on  which  all  her  Eastern  dominions 
are  represented  by  shading.  The  reverse  contains  the 
Western  hemisphere,  in  which  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 

Y 
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her  other  Western  possessions  are  similarly  indicated.  The 
coin,  therefore,  would  be  an  historical  record  of  her  realm 
in  her  seventieth  year,  which  is  now  more  extensive  than 
when  she  came  to  the  throne.  And  who  can  say  that 
India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  places  here  repre- 
sented, will  form  part  of  the  British  Empire  a  hundred 
years  hence  ? 

The  LEGEND  on  the  obverse  recites  her  titles,  **  Victoria 
D.G.  Regina  et  Imperatrix,  "  ;  and  that  on  the  reverse, 
"  Per  Annum  1848  et  inter  turbas  maximas  semper 
SECURA,  Animis  suorum  confisa  "  ("  Throughout  the  year 
1848  in  the  midst  of  revolutions,  and  in  the  greatest 
crowds  akvays  safe,  trusting  in  the  love  of  her  people''), 
records  her  security  in  1848,  after  eleven  years  of  her  reign, 
when  so  many  European  thrones  were  shaken  or  actually  cast 
down  ;  and  also  the  abiding  love  between  herself  and  her 
people,  which  renders  her  the  most  absolutely  safe  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  thousands  of  her  subjects  assembled  in  her 
large  cities,  because  "  she  has  confided  in  their  love,"  and  has 
shewn  her  own  to  them  without  reserve  in  return.  Can 
this  be  said  of  every  European  monarch  during  her  reign  ? 

The  addition,  "In  anno  ^Etatis  LXX  et  Regni  LII,"  has 
also  an  historic  value.  The  legend  around  the  edge  of  the 
large  coins  might  be  *'  Dominus  Decus  et  Tutamen  Regni," 
which  would  give  it  a  real  value  as  a  record  of  the  Queen's 
sentiments  through  life,  and  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
"Got  mit  uns  "  of  the  German,  and  the  "  Dieu  protege  la 
France  "  of  the  French  coinage. 

If  it  should  be  possible,  in  1889,  to  add  "  Per  orbem 
Pax  "  {Peace  throughout  the  World),  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
record  indeed,  when  compared  with  other  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  never  closed  but 
once,  and  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  in  extent  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Queen. 
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LAKE  LAHONTAN:  AN  EXTINCT  QUATERNARY 
LAKE  OF  NORTH-WEST  NEVADA. 

Abstract  of  Monograph  by  Iskaki.  C.  Russki  i..  jmbiished  by  the 
United  States  Oeoloijical  Survey. 

By  R.   McLINTOCK. 

Lake  Lahontan  is  one  of  the  two  great  lakes  which  lie — 
or  rather,  once  lay — within  a  remarkable  district  known  to 
American  geologists  as  the  Great  Basin.  This  is  situate 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is 
rudely  triangular  in  form,  and  extends  from  32°  to  44° 
N.  Lat.,  and  from  111"  to  121  W.  Long.  Its  geological 
structure  is  so  peculiar  as  to  have  received  a  distinctive 
name,  and  is  called  the  Great  Basin  Structure.  The  faults 
run  mainly  north  and  south,  and  some  of  them  are  traceable 
for  150  or  200  miles.  Parts  of  this  basin  are  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  no  river  rising  within  its  boundary  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea,  but  as,  during  the  present  geological  period, 
the  evaporation  has  exceeded  the  rainfall  of  the  district,  the 
result  has  been  a  desiccation,  more  or  less  gradual  and  com- 
plete, of  the  two  great  lakes,  which,  during  former  geologic 
periods,  filled  the  valleys.  Of  these.  Lake  Lahontan  was  the 
most  western,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map, 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  with  numerous  deep  bays  and 
inlets  enclosed  by  mountain  ridges,  and  in  the  middle  a 
large  island,  itself  containing  two  small  lakes.  Some  of  the 
deeper  depressions  still  contain  water  and  receive  rivers,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  lake  is  a  waterless 
desert  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with,  in  many  places, 
a  perfectly  level  tloor  of  dried  mud,  which,  when  cracked  by 
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the  heat  of  the  summer  suu,  Mr.  Kussell  compares  to  a  tes- 
selated  pavement  of  cream-coloured  marble.  These  tracts 
are  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  play  as. 

The  water  surface  of  the  lake  at  its  greatest  extent  was 
8,400  square  miles ;  the  aggregate  area  of  the  lakes  now 
contained  within  the  basin  is  put  down  at  1,500,  and  the 
highest  high-water  mark  is  some  530  feet  above  the  level  of 
Pyramid  Lake,  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  now  exist- 
ing lakes.  This  highest  high  water  mark  is  called  by  Mr. 
Russell,  "  the  Lahontan  Beach,"  and  its  average  elevation 
above  the  sea — for  it  is  not  now  horizontal  all  round  the 
basin — is  4,378  feet.  Thirty  feet  below  this  line  there  is  a 
terrace,  which  he  names  the  "Lithoid  Terrace,"  from  its 
being  the  upper  limit  of  a  calcareous  deposit  which  he  calls 
"  lithoid  tufa."  At  a  distance  of  180  feet  below  this,  there 
is  another  line  similiarly  named  the  *'  Dendritic  Terrace," 
from  its  being  the  upper  limit  of  a  deposit  of  "  dendritic 
tufa."  Two  hundred  feet  lower,  again,  there  is  a  broad 
terrace  which  marks  the  upper  limit  of  a  third  variety  of 
tufa,  called  "  Thinolite."  These  three  species  of  tufa  were 
all  deposited  at  different  epochs  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  by  their  positions  relatively  to  each  other  and  to  other 
features,  enable  a  certain  series  of  events  in  the  history  of 
the  lake  to  be  interpreted  in  historical  order.  Thus,  the 
highest  line  of  all,  the  Lahontan  Beach,  is  a  "  terrace  of 
construction "  a  few  feet  wide  only,  resting  on  a  broad 
terrace  of  lithoid  tufa,  shewing  that  the  water,  after  being 
stationary  for  a  considerable  period  at  the  height  of  the 
lithoid  terrace,  rose  for  a  shorter  period  to  the  height  of  the 
Lahontan  beach.  From  other  indications  it  would  appear 
that,  between  these  two  high  water  times,  there  elapsed  an 
indefinitely  long  period,  during  which  the  lake  gradually 
shrank  until  it  was  wholly  dry,  or,  at  least,  even  further 
desiccated  than  it  is  now.     This  explanation  is  borne  out  by 
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an  oxamination  of  the  deposit  of  clays,  etc.,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  these  deposits  being  in  various  places  eroded  by 
the  action  of  rivers  since  the  last  flooding  of  the  lake. 
These  deposits  consist,  speaking  roughly,  of  three  distinct 
layers,  viz  :  I. —  Upper  Lacustral  Clays,  containing  a  large 
number  of  freshwater  shells  and  bones  of  mastodon  or 
elephant,  horse  and  camel ;  depth  from  50  to  75  feet. 
II. — Medial  Gravels,  containing  fossil  shells  and  having  a 
depth  varying  between  50  and  200  feet.  lll.—Loiver  La- 
custral Clays,  full  depth  not  exposed  but  set  down  at 
100  feet ;  contain  only  one  fossil  species,  Pompholyx  effiisa, 
which  is  also  found  in  the  upper  strata,  and  is  still  living  in 
the  district. 

Lake  Lahontan  never  overflowed.  A  geologist,  therefore, 
taking  note  of  this,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  rocks 
over  and  through  which  the  rivers  of  the  district  have  flowed 
ever  since  the  land  received  its  present  configuration,  would 
expect  to  find  immense  saline  deposits,  the  salts  being 
thrown  down  in  the  following  order,  as  the  waters  evapor- 
ated:  I. —  Calcium  carbonate;  II. —  Calcium  sulphate; 
III. —  Sodium  sulphate;  IV. —  Sodium  carbonate;  V.^ — 
Sodium  Chloride  ;  and  other  more  deliquescent  salts  after 
these.  He  would  also  expect  to  find  any  existing  lakes  or 
pools  to  contain  a  dense  "  mother-liquor,"  rich  in  magnesia, 
potash,  and  soda,  and  some  of  the  less  common  substances, 
such  as  lithium,  boracic  acid,  etc.  But,  on  examining  Lake 
Lahontan,  neither  of  these  expectations  is  borne  out.  There 
are  immense  deposits  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  not  of  any 
other  of  the  salts  named;  and  the  water  bodies  now  extant  in 
the  old  lake-bed  do  not  contain  one  half  per  cent,  of  total 
solids  in  solution.  The  calcium  carbonate  is  deposited  in 
three  forms,  marking  three  epochs  in  the  lake-history  ;  these 
are,  in  their  order  of  deposition,  the  lithoid  tufa,  the  thino- 
litic  lufa,  and  the  dendritic  tufa.     These    are    deposited    on 
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the  older  rocks,  and  upon  each  other,  frequently  forming  a 
sheathing  of  tifty  or  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes 
assuming  the  form  of  domes  and  castellated  masses,  which 
rise  a  hundred  feet  above  the  nuclei  round  which  they  were 
first  crystallised.  The  lithoid  tufa  is  described  as  being 
compact  and  stony  in  structure,  light  yellowish  gray  in 
colour,  and  as  weathering  into  forms  of  extreme  ruggedness. 
On  cliffs  and  "  buttes  "  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  comblike 
masses,  imbricated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a 
massive  thatch.  It  is  found  from  the  lowest  depths  to 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  highest  water  line  in  the  basin,  and 
in  the  upper  regions  is  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  lower  down 
it  reaches  a  thickness  of  10  or  12  feet,  but  as  the  base  is 
generally  hidden  by  other  deposits,  its  maximum  thickness 
cannot  be  given.  The  next  in  order  is  the  thinolite,  a 
deposit  of  interlaced  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.  The 
colour  varies  from  gray  to  brown,  and  the  crystals  are 
usually  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
up  to  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  This  deposit  is  found  only 
below  the  terrace  situate  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  Pyramid  Lake.  In  some  places  it  occurs  in  alternate 
bands  with  the  third  variety  of  tufa,  which,  from  its  frequent 
assumption  of  arborescent  forms,  Mr.  Russell  calls  the 
dendritic.  From  its  reaching  a  higher  level  than  the  thino- 
lite, it  is  concluded  that  it  was  deposited  from  a  more  diluted 
solution ;  if  this  be  a  correct  reading,  then  the  alternate 
layers  are  the  record  of  successive  shrinkings  and  floodings 
of  the  lake.  Evenly  stratified  lacustral  beds  containing 
shells  of  fresh  water  molluscs  above  the  layer  of  dendritic 
tufa,  shew  that,  after  depositing  the  tufa,  the  lake  rose  again 
and  was  essentially  fresh. 

This  freshening  of  the  waters  of  a  lake  after  a  long 
accumulation  of  salts  is  explained  by  the  following  theory : 
"  A  lake,    after   a   long   period    of  concentration,    becomes 
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strongly  saline,  and  fuially  evaporates  to  dryness,  leavin{»  a 
deposit  of  various  salts  over  its  bed.  Durinfj  the  rainy 
season,  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  converted  into  a  shallow 
lake  of  brine  which  deposits  a  layer  of  [earthy)  sediment. 
On  evaporating,'  to  dryness  durinf:^  the  succeeding  arid  season, 
a  stratum  of  salt  is  deposited  which  is,  in  its  turn,  covered 
by  sediment.  This  process  taking  place  year  after  year 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  stratified  deposit,  consisting  of 
salts  and  saline  clays  in  alternate  layers.  The  saline 
deposits  may  thus  become  more  and  more  earthy,  until  the 
entire  annual  accumulation  consists  of  clays.  The  site  of 
the  former  lake  thus  becomes  a  phii/a.  A  return  of  humid 
conditions  would  refill  a  basin  of  this  character,  and  might 
form  a  fresh-water  lake,  the  bottom  of  which  would  be  the 
level  surface  of  the  submerged  pkiya."     (p.  224). 

Mr.  Russell  states  that  every  stage  of  this  process  may  be 
seen  in  various  lakes  of  the  far  West,  and  at  Ragtown  there 
is  a  manufacture  of  soda  where  an  excavation,  tweuty-tive  feet 
in  depth,  into  the  bottoms  of  a  small  basin  with  an  ordinary 
playa  in  it  shewed  that  the  material  below  the  surface  con- 
sisted of  layers  of  soda- salts  separated  by  strata  of  dust  and 
mud.  And  in  summer — when  every  drop  of  moisture  from 
these  playa  deserts  evaporates — there  appears  a  white  saline 
efflorescence,  which  sometimes  covers  miles  of  country  with 
an  incrustation  frequently  hve  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
as  dazzling  as  snow.  In  addition  to  the  soda-works  just 
mentioned,  there  are  salt-works  in  several  spots  in  the  basin 
whose  output  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  demand.  At  one 
of  these  there  is  a  field  of  salt  varying  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet,  and  the  whole  process  of  manufacture 
consists  in  shovelling  the  salt  into  barrows,  and  piling  it  in 
situations  more  convenient  for  removal. 

As  will  no  doubt  be  anticipated,  the  population  is  sparse 
in  this  region,   water  is  scarce,  and  agriculture  difficult;   the 
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few  settlements  that  there  are  lie  mainly  along  or  near  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway,  which  traverses  one  of  the  longest 
reaches  of  the  ancient  lake  bed  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  From 
the  descriptions,  however,  and  pictures — both  excellent  in 
their  way — contained  in  the  very  interesting  monograph  of 
which  this  paper  is  a  very  inadequate  summary,  it  is  clear 
that,  to  the  well-to-do  traveller  in  search  of  something  new, 
Lake  Lahontan  offers  great  attractions.  I  forgot  to  state  that 
Mr.  R.  considers  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Lahontan  basin  cannot  be  more  than  three  hundred  years 
old. 
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IS    THOUGHT    POSSIBLE    WITHOUT    WORDS?     A 

DISCUSSION  ON  MAX  MULLER  AND  DARWIN.* 

By   JOHN    NEWTON,    M.K.C.S. 

I  ESTEEM  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  bring  before  you 
a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all,  and  to  the  discussion 
of  which  everyone  will  be  able  to  contribute  something  from 
his  own  experience.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  brilliant  writers  of  our  time,  has 
lately  given  to  the  world  a  large  and  profoundly  interesting 
volume  called,  The  Science  of  ThoiKjJtt,  on  the  title-page 
of  which  is  prominently  displayed  the  text  of  his  discourse, 
that  discovery  which  is  to  revolutionise  the  science  of 
thought,  and  reduce  all  to  a  mere  study  of  the  science  of 
language.  It  is  comprised  in  these  few  words : — "  No 
Reason  without  Language  ;  No  Language  without  Reason." 

At  the  outset,  he  proceeds  to  define  his  terms :  "  I  mean 
by  thought  the  act  of  thinking,  and  by  thinking  I  mean  no 
more  than  combining.  /  tit  ink  means  to  me  the  same  as 
the  Latin  copito  (namely,  co-ofiito,  I  bring  together),  only, 
with  the  proviso,  that  bringing  together,  or  combining,  im- 
plies separating  ;  for  we  cannot  combine  two  or  many  things 
without,  at  the  same  time,  separating  them  from  all  the  rest. 
Hobbes  expressed  the  same  truth,  long  ago,  when  he  said 
that  all  our  thinking  consisted  in  addition  and  subtraction." 

"  By  language  wo  mean  what  the  Greeks  called  hx/os, 
word  and  meaning  in  one  "  (p.  29)  ;  that  is,  human  speech, 
words,  and  nothing  else.  Thus,  he  says,  that  "we  cannot 
think   without    words,"   nor  "  make    even    the   tirst   step  in 

•  The  Science  of  Thought,  by  F.  Max  Muller.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv  aud 
664.     London,  1887 
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philosophy  before  we  have  clearly  seen  that  wc  think  in 
words,  and  in  nothing  hut  words.  Yet  we  may  open  book 
after  book  on  logic,  the  science  or  art  of  thought,  and  we 
are  met  everywhere  by  the  same  vagueness,  or  want  of  intel- 
lectual courage,  which  keeps  their  authors  from  saying  either 
'  Yes,'  or  '  No,'  to  this,  the  most  momentous  of  all 
questions  in  philosophy — Is  thought  possible  without  words  " 
(p.  31).  *'  I  freely  admit  that  thoughts  may  exist  without 
words,  because  other  signs  may  take  the  place  of  words  (as 
systems  of  writing,  or  algebraic  symbols).  Five  fingers,  or 
five  lines,  are  quite  sufficient  to  convey  the  concept  of  five, 
between  people  speaking  difi'erent  languages,  possibly 
between  deaf  and  dumb  people  who  speak  no  language  at 
all."  "  But  all  these  concessions  may  readily  be  made  with- 
out in  the  least  afi'ecting  the  general  proposition,  that 
thoughts  are  impossible  without  words,  or  without  some 
other  signs  answering  the  same  purpose  as  words "  (pp. 
51-2). 

He  evidently  here  means, — certain  words  being  primarily 
understood,  for  which  these  signs  are  used  as  equivalents. 

He  sees,  of  course,  that  the  intelligence  of  deaf  mutes  is 
against  him  ;  but  this  he  meets  by  asserting  that  all  their 
reasoning  powers  are  derived  from  the  education  they  receive. 
"  They  have  learned  to  think  and  reason  from  those  who  use 
words,  only  substituting  other  signs  for  their  words  and  con- 
cepts ;  while,  if  they  are  not  so  taught,  they  never  rise  beyond 
what  we  may  call  thinking,  even  in  animals ;  nay,  often 
remain  entirely  imbecile.  I  may  cite  the  authoritative  words 
of  Professor  Huxley  :  '  A  race  of  dumb  men,  deprived  of  all 
communication  with  those  who  could  speak,  would  be  little 
indeed  removed  from  the  brutes. '  "  (p.  63). 

As  to  the  great  world  of  animal  life  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  are  placed,  he  denies  emphatically  that  animals  possess 
anything  which  can  be  truly  called  "  thought,"  or  "  reason." 
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He  heads  one  section  diHdaintnlly,  '*  Menuf^'erie  Psycholofify," 
in  which  he  insists,  "  that  wc  can  never  know  what  passes 
within  the  mind  of  animals,  though  we  may  infer  all  we  like, 
and  always  do  infer  exactly  what  we  like  "  (p.  5).  "  All  the 
observations  on  the  intelligence  of  animals,  and  all  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  based  on  it,  are  useless  ;  nay  !  even 
mischievous"  (p.  15).  "We  do  not  know  in  the  least  how 
animals  philosophise,  and  how  an  ox  recognises  his  stable- 
door  "  (p.  27).  "  No  reason  without  language."  "No  one 
truly  thinks  who  does  not  speak"  (p.  64).  "  Language  is 
the  specific  diflference  which  distinguishes  men  from  animals, 
at  once  disproving  the  theory  that  men  were  developed  out 
of  animals.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  animals  use  any  significant  words,  vocal  or  otherwise,  or 
connect  one  single  definite  idea  with  one  single  definite 
word.  In  short,  the  case  of  animals  proves,  not  that  it  is 
possible  10  think  without  language,  but  that  it  is  possible  to 
act  intelligently  by  means  with  which  mankind  are  unac- 
quainted "  (p.  172,  &c.).  . 

In  considering  this  remarkable  book,  we  must  remember 
that  Max  Miiller  has  devoted  his  brilliant  talents,  through  a 
long  and  successful  career,  chiefly  to  one  subject — the  study 
of  languages.  Can  we  be  surprised,  if  to  liiui  this  appears 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  l)eginning  and  the  end  of  human 
knowledge,  without  which  man  can  know  nothing,  possessing 
which  he  may  know  all  things  ? 

Across  his  path,  at  th(^  very  outset,  stand  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  he  fails  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  since  many  a  dumb  boy  or  girl  shows 
as  much  intelligence  as  others.  Dr.  Kitto  testifies : — 
"  I  had  a  boyish  acquaintance  with  a  born  deaf  mute, 
running  wild  about  the  streets,  and  entirely  uninstructed. 
He  was  one  of  the  sharpest  lads  I  ever  knew.  The  signs  he 
used  were  of  his  own  devising,  and  had  been  learned  from 
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him  by  the  lads  with  whom  he  associated,  though  some  were 
of  their  invention.  His  system  of  signs  was  in  some 
respects  very  ingenious,  in  others  strikingly  significant,  and 
in  some  grossly  simple.  It  exhibited  a  vast  amount  of 
curious  contrivances  and  resources  for  getting  over  the 
difficulties  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  making  manual 
signs  the  representatives  of  facts  or  ideas  "  (p.  116).* 

And  against  the  opinion  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  is  not 
an  expert,  we  may  place  that  of  the  famous  Abbe  Sicard, 
based  on  a  lifelong  experience.  He  wrote  : — "  May  there 
not  exist  in  some  corner  of  the  world  an  entire  people  of  deaf 
mutes  ?  Well,  suppose  these  individuals  were  so  degraded, 
do  you  think  they  would  remain  without  communication 
and  without  intelligence  ?  They  would  have,  without  any 
manner  of  doubt,  a  language  of  signs,  and,  possibly,  more 
rich  than  our  own  ;  it  would  be  certainly  unequivocal,  always 
the  faithful  portrait  of  the  afiections  of  the  soul ;  and  then, 
what  should  hinder  them  from  being  civilized  ?  Why  should 
they  not  have  a  police,  a  government,  laws,  very  probably 
less  involved  in  obscurity  than  our  own."  This  great  man 
was  clearly  of  opinion,  which  he  constantly  avowed,  that 
signs  were  the  proper  medium  of  intercourse  for  deaf  mutes. 
Their  own  estimation  of  signs  is  evinced  by  the  hilarity  and 
abandon  with  which  they  communicate  with  one  another  by 
signs,  as  compared  with  the  restraint  and  hesitation  which 
they  manifest  in  the  use  of  written,  or  still  more,  when  they 
imitate  vocal,  language.  Kitto  quotes  from  a  deaf  mute, 
who  praises  the  simple  directness  of  mimetic  signs,  and  who 
writes  : — "  The  language  of  speech  is  full  of  falsehood  and 
troubles." 

Pictures  also  are  a  form  of  mimetic  signs,  more  direct, 
simple,  and  understandable  than  any  language.  The  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians  have  told  us  far  more,  and  much  more 

*  The  Lost  Smsfs— Deafness,  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,   London,  1845. 
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eloquently,  of  themselves,  their  religious  rites  and  beliefs, 
their  wars  and  their  pastimes,  by  the  innumerable  pictures 
and  sculptures  with  which  they  delighted  to  cover  their 
palaces  and  tombs,  than  we  know,  or  ever  can  know,  from 
their  written  records.  The  human  eye  is  less  liable  to  be 
affected  in  its  habits  of  interpretation  than  the  ear,  and  a 
picture  of  Hogarth's  is  better  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
society  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  England  than  whole 
volumes  of  wordy  disquisition. 

In  Freycinet  and  Arago's  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  it 
is  related  that,  when  off  the  Caroline  Islands,  a  native  came 
off  in  his  canoe  bringing  some  lovely  shells,  which  he  desired 
to  barter.  How  was  the  bargain  to  be  made,  when  no  one 
on  board  the  ship  understood  his  language  ?  The  man  got 
over  the  difficulty  very  easily  ;  he  had  arranged  all  before- 
hand in   a   picture,  here  subjoined.     The  vine  beneath  his 
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feet  may  denote  friendship.  In  the  left  column  are  depicted 
the  number  and  kind  of  shells  offered  by  the  native  :  in  the 
right  column  the  things  he  wanted  in  exchange,  namely, 
seven  fish  hooks,  three  large  and  four  small,  two  axes,  and 
two  parcels  of  needles.  The  transaction  it  appears  was 
readily    accomplished   to    the    satisfaction    of    both    parties. 
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Here  surely  was  reason  without  language !  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  islander's  picture  represented  words,  but 
this  was  not  so.  Vocal  names  for  the  act  and  the  goods  were 
in  no  way  implied  or  needed,  and  the  bargain  could  have 
been  concluded  equally  well  if  all  the  parties  concerned  had 
been  deaf  mutes. 

The  next  great  obstacle  in  the  Professor's  path  is  the 
animal  world  around  us,  to  which  he  refuses  altogether  the 
possession  of  reason,  because  it  has  not  what  he  defines  as 
language,  and  which  he  regards  therefore  as  having  no 
kindred  or  affinity  with  ourselves.  I  venture  to  say  that 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  physiology 
would  have  changed  his  views  materially.  Had  he  dissected 
the  eye  of  the  ox  he  would  have  realized  vividly  that  it  is 
identical  in  structure  and  function  with  the  human  eye ;  that 
the  image  of  the  stable-door  will  be  produced  on  the  retina 
of  the  ox  exactly  as  it  would  be  on  his ;  that  frequent 
repetition  will  produce  memory  and  association  ;  and  thus 
the  ox  remembers  his  stable-door.  It  would  have  saved  him 
also  from  the  futile  attempt  to  discredit  Darwin,  whose 
Origin  of  Species  appears  destined  to  work  as  complete  a 
revolution  in  biological  science  as  Newton's  Principia  did 
in  astronomy.  As  Dr.  Dallinger  has  well  said  : — "  Few 
biologists  now-a-days  need  any  direct  demonstration  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  Darwin's  great  law.  It  underlies, 
as  a  necessity,  all  our  widest  and  deepest  biological  know- 
ledge." *  And  if  it  be  universally  true  of  all  other  living 
beings,  it  must  be  equally  true  of  man,  who  is  therefore  the 
modified  descendant  of  some  lower  pre-existing  form,  the 
nearest  at  present  known  being  the  higher  apes.  In  proof  of 
this,  Darwin  has  brought  together  a  vast  array  of  facts,  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  which  admit  of  no  other 
explanation.     We  may  mention  a  few  of  these.     That  the 

*  Annual  Address  as  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  1887. 
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apes,  especially  the  cliimpuuiiee  uud  the  orang,  come  very 
close  to  man  iu  their  organization,  much  nearer  than  to  any 
other  animal,  is  generally  recognised.  They  show  in  all 
their  organs  so  close  an  affinity  that  the  most  exact  anatomi- 
cal investigation  is  needed  in  order  to  demonstrate  those 
diflerences  which  really  exist.  For  every  bone,  muscle,  tooth, 
and  even  pattern  of  a  tooth,  there  is  a  corresponding  bone, 
muscle,  tooth,  and  pattern  tooth  in  an  ape.  So  it  is  with  the 
brain.  The  brains  of  man,  the  orang,  and  the  chimpanzee 
come  very  close  together.  Man  is  liable  to  communicate  and 
to  receive  from  animals  many  diseases,  which  proves  close 
similarity  in  their  tissues  and  blood.  Monkeys  are  specially 
prone  to  our  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  con- 
sumption, cataract  of  the  eye.  Medicines  produce  the  same 
effect  on  them  as  on  us.  Man  is  infested  with  the  same 
parasites,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  are  the  higher 
animals  ;  and,  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  his  development,  the 
human  embryo  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
ape.  For  a  considerable  period  the  human  embryo  has  a  tail 
as  large  as  that  of  the  dog,  the  growth  of  which  is  fortunately 
arrested  with  us,  to  remain  in  a  rudimentary  form  to  the  end 
of  life.  At  the  seventh  month  the  human  brain  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  adult  baboon.  Rudiments  of 
various  muscles  also  occur  in  the  human  body  which  are 
regularly  present  in  animals,  such  as  those  which  move  the 
ears  and  the  scalp.  Man  possesses  in  the  caecum  a  rudi- 
mentary bowel,  which  attains  to  a  great  size  in  many 
animals  ;  but  is  in  him,  very  small,  perfectly  useless,  even 
sometimes  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact 
that  the  bones  of  ancient  races  of  men  much  more  frequently 
present  structures  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower  animals, 
than  do  the  modern,  as  would  of  necessity  l)e  the  case  if  they 
stand  nearer  in  the  long  line  of  descent  to  some  remote 
animal-like  progenitors.     All  these,  und   innumerable  other 
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undoubted  facts,  are  readily  explainable  if  we  admit  that 
man  and  all  other  vertebrate  animals  have  been  constructed 
on  the  same  general  model,  pass  through  the  same  early 
stages  of  development,  and  retain  certain  parts  in  common. 
Consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  community  of 
descent;  to  take  any  other  view  is  to  admit  that  our  own 
structure,  and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere 
snare  laid  to  entrap  our  judgment.  Surely  they  are  all, 
including  ourselves,  links  in  one  chain  of  being,  which 
begins  with  the  lowest  form  of  life,  and  ends  in  the  highest. 
And  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  mental  powers 
of  the  higher  animals  are  identical  with  those  of  man,  only 
differing  in  degree.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  examples 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  world,  the  universal  possession 
of  reason,  as  defined  by  Max  Miiller  himself.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  hermit-crab.  This  mean  little  creature,  worm- 
like, and  soft  of  body,  is  yet  provided  with  a  pair  of  strong 
claws ;  so  it  hides  its  poor  defenceless  body  in  the  first 
empty  whelk-shell  it  can  find,  and  is  then  ready  to  face  the 
world.  Drop  a  nice  empty  whelk-shell  before  it,  and  see 
what  it  will  do.  It  scrambles  up  to  the  new  shell  and 
curiously  examines  it  all  round,  gauging  the  size,  form,  and 
depth  with  its  long  antennae.  If  decidedly  inferior  to  its 
present  house,  it  soon  rejects  the  new  one  offered  ;  but,  if 
eligible,  it  examines  again  and  again,  poising  and  pushing 
the  shell  about  to  try  its  comparative  weight.  At  length  it 
whisks  out  its  poor,  naked  body,  and  pops  it  into  the  new 
shell,  still,  however,  retaining  hold  of  the  first  one  with  its 
claw,  repeating  this  many  times  before  making  a  final 
change ;  and  if  you  try  to  pull  away  the  old  shell  before  it 
has  settled  in  the  new  one,  it  is  back  again  in  a  twinkling. 
Here  is  cautious  conservatism  !  here  surely  is  weighing  and 
measuring,  adding  and  subtracting,  all  that  Max  Miiller 
requires  in  his  definition  of  human  thought  and  reason. 
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That  best  friend  of  man,  the  dog,  shall  furnish  us  with 
two  more  examples,  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Romanes  {Animal 
Intelligence,  p.  465). 

"  My  friend,  Dr.  Rae,  the  well-known  traveller  and 
naturalist,  knew  a  dog  in  Orkney,  which  used  to  accompany 
his  master  to  church.  To  do  so,  he  had  to  swim  a  channel 
about  a  mile  wide ;  and  before  taking  to  the  water,  he  used 
to  run  about  a  mile  to  the  north  when  the  tide  was  flowing, 
and  a  nearly  equal  distance  to  the  south  when  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  almost  invariably  calculating  his  distance  so  well 
that  he  landed  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  church.  How  the 
dog  managed  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  spring  and 
neap  tides  at  their  various  rates  of  speed,  and  always  to 
swim  at  the  proper  angle,  is  most  surprising."  (Doubtless 
the  dog  had  attained  to  this  knowledge  by  slow  degrees,  as 
the  result  of  frequent  trials.) 

A  still  more  striking  instance  was  vouched  for  by  Mr.  P. 
Fothergill.  His  retriever  used  to  swim  out  to  him  when  on 
board  ship.  "  The  tides  ran  more  than  five  knots,  and  she 
invariably  came  down  to  a  little  wharf  abreast  the  ship,  and 
gazed  intently  for  small  pieces  of  stick  or  straw,  and,  having 
thus  ascertained  the  drift  of  the  tide,  ran  up-tide  and  swam 
oft".  But  one  day  she  was  observed  to  wait  an  unusual  time 
on  the  wharf;  no  wood  or  straw  gave  her  the  required 
information.  After  waiting  some  time,  she  lay  down  on  the 
planks,  and  dropped  one  paw  into  the  water,  and  found 
by  the  feel  which  way  the  tide  ran,  got  up,  mid  ran  up 
stream  as  usual." 

Surely  these  are  examples  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
reason,  the  cautious  step  from  the  known  to  the  less  known, 
and  the  balancing  of  probabilities.  What  more  can  we  ask, 
since,  as  Hutler  has  said,  probability  is  the  very  guide  of 
life  •.' 

Again,  we  communicate  readily  with  the  higher  animals 
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by  means  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  soon  learn.* 
Max  Miiller,  indeed,  denies  this,  but  every  sheep-dog  is 
proof  to  the  contrary ;  and  a  further  advance  is  seen  in 
some  parrots,  who  not  only  attach  a  definite  meaning  to 
certain  words,  but  pronounce  the  words  also. 

All  animals  develop  some  mode  of  communicating  with 
their  kind,  so  as  to  be  understood.  If  they  have  no  voice 
organs,  like  the  innumerable  insect  tribes,  they  produce 
sounds  by  friction  between  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies, 
or  by  beating  the  air  with  their  wings.  A  curious  sight  it  is 
to  see  two  ants  talking  together.  They  stop;  stand  with 
their  heads  close  together,  opposite  each  other ;  work  their 
long,  sensitive  antennae,  or  feelers,  in  the  liveliest  manner  ; 
and  tap  and  stroke  each  other's  heads.  Most  wild  animals 
that  herd  in  companies  post  sentinels  to  warn  the  rest 
of  danger,  and  have  recognised  leaders  whom  they  follow. 
All  these  things  would  be  impossible  unless  they  had  some 
equivalent  for  language.  Gestures,  tones  of  voice,  the 
various  natural  cries  that  express  emotion,  go  a  long  way. 
They  do  their  best  to  speak ;  they  can  do  no  more.  But 
there  is  really  a  great  range  of  expressive  sounds  in  the 
animal  world.  Thus  Houzeau  studied  the  cries  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  and  he  distinguished  at  least  twelve,  each 
uttered  on  appropriate  occasions. t  Human  language  does 
not  answer  its  purpose  a  whit  more  perfectly  than  the  hen's 
cluck  to  call  her  chickens.  The  cock  is  at  once  informed  by 
her  when  she  has  laid  an  egg,  and  he  hastens  to  offer  his 
congratulations.  Indeed,  the  cries  and  songs  of  birds  are 
wonderfully  numerous  and  varied.  And  this  leads  to  the 
curious  remark  that,  excluding  man,  the  highest  and  most 

*  Just  as  infants  know  their  names,  and  some  other  words,  long  before 
they  can  pronounce  them.  Are  they,  too,  without  reason,  and  does  reason 
only  come  at  the  exact  moment  when  they  first  speak  ? 

t  Etudes  sur  les  facultes  mentales  des  animaux  comparees  a  celles  de 
I'hommc,  1872.     Vol.  ii,  p.  347. 
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intelligent  animals  are  amongst  the  most  silent ;  the  very 
opposite  of  what  we  should  expect  if  Max  Miiller's  thesis 
were  true.  Whilst  the  birds,  though  inferior  in  intelligence, 
arc  far  superior  in  vocal  utterance,  several,  as  the  magpie, 
the  starling,  and  the  parrot,  readily  imitate  some  words 
of  our  human  speech.  Could  we  but  add  the  acute  intelli- 
gence of  the  monkey  or  the  dog  to  the  vocal  and  mimetic 
powers  of  the  parrot,  what  an  advance  towards  humanity 
would  be  made  !  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  favour- 
able variation  occurred  when  a  highly  sociable  form  of 
anthropoid  ape  developed  powers  of  vocal  imitation,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundations  of  language,  the  most  precious 
acquisition  of  our  race. 

Surely,  it  is  unsafe  at  the  outset  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  analogy  between  the  voices  of  animals  and  human 
speech.  The  origin  of  language  is  still  as  great  a  mystery 
as  ever.  Suppose  we  grant,  though  this  is  disputed,  that  all 
our  words  have  been  derived  from  eight  hundred  roots,  this 
is  only  to  push  the  difficulty  a  little  further  back  — for 
whence  the  roots  ?  Noire's  theory,  adopted  by  Max  Miiller, 
that  they  come  from  the  common  cries  of  people  at  work 
together,  is  utterly  inadequate.  Such  cries  are  few  and 
simple,  and  until  twenty  or  thirty  roots,  at  any  rate,  prob- 
ably thus  derived,  can  be  pointed  out  of  the  eight  hundred, 
the  theory  scarcely  seems  worth  discussing. 

Max  Miiller  insists,  at  great  length,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  general  conceptions,  or  concepts,  as  he  calls  them, 
without  names.  Thus,  he  says,  we  cannot  call  up  before 
the  mind  the  thought  of  Dog,  without  using  the  word,  or  a 
similar  one,  such  as  Bow-wow  (p.  58).  But  surely  he 
forgets  that  the  thought  can  be  conjured  up  just  as  readily 
by  recalling  to  the  mind  the  mental  image,  or  by  a  picture 
of  a  dog  which  may  be  so  indetinite  as  not  to  resemble  any 
one    dog    in    particular,    yet    will    call    up   the   general   idea 
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at  once,  even  with  a  deaf  mute  who  cannot  speak.  For 
what  are  general  concepts  ?  By  the  superposition  of  manj^ 
definite  images,  one  indefinite  image  is  the  result,  having 
something  in  common  with  all.  Thus,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  many  men  we  get  the  general  concept — Man,  which 
may  be  either  expressed  by  the  word,  or  by  a  mimetic  sign, 
or  pictured,  or  carved,  or  remain  unexpressed  to  the  world 
as  a  mental  image  only.  It  follows  that  the  higher  animals 
are  also  capable  of  forming  general  concepts.  If  I  say 
to  my  dog — "  Cat,"  he  pricks  up  his  ears  and  looks  fierce ; 
the  general  idea  thus  called  up  of  his  pet  aversion  is  enough, 
though  no  individual  cat  be  present. 

This  power  of  dealing  with  mental  images  only,  without 
the  need  of  words,  is  well  exemplified  by  some  accomplished 
chess  players,  who  can  play  a  long  game  at  chess,  silent, 
invisible,  merely  by  calling  up  the  successive  mental 
images. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  language,  as  we  know  it,  was 
comparatively  a  late  acquisition  of  the  human  race;  and 
before  that  time,  according  to  Max  Miiller,  "man  was, 
therefore,  without  reason  !  "  (p.  85).  Thus,  to  prop  up  an 
untenable  theory,  he  is  fain  to  ignore  innumerable  proofs 
occurring  all  around  us,  that  men  are  continually  performing 
acts  requiring  the  acutest  reasoning  and  observing  powers, 
yet  with  which  language  can  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  fencer,  the  cricketer,  the  lawn-tennis  player,  has  but 
a  moment  of  time  to  decide,  amongst  many  possibilities, 
what  his  line  of  attack  or  defence  shall  be.  This  is  intricate 
reasoning,  requiring  the  highest  skill  of  its  kind,  yet 
precluding  the  very  thought  of  words. 

When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  beginnings  of  language 
were  laid,  man's  wants  were  few,  and  but  few  words  were 
needed.  Even  in  our  day  all  sorts  of  gradations  exist. 
Compare  the  series  of  clicks  which,  filled  out  by  variety  of 
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tones  and  grimace,  make  np  the  speech  of  the  Bosjcsman, 
with  the  copious  eloquence  and  extensive  vocabulary  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare.  The  interval  thus  marked  is  surely 
greater  than  that  between  the  speech  of  the  highest  animals 
and  the  lowest  man.  Quite  recently,  in  a  remote  Somerset- 
shire village,  the  clergyman  found  that  about  four  hundred 
words  constituted  the  entire  vocabulary  of  his  flock,  one  of 
whom,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  evidence  as  eyewitness 
in  a  case  of  manslaughter,  thus  spoke  : — "  He'd  a  stick,  and 
he'd  a  stick,  and  he  lick'd  he,  and  he  lick'd  he,  and,  if  he'd 
a  lick'd  he  as  hard  as  he  lick'd  he,  he'd  a  kill'd  he,  and  not 
he  he."  Even  Shakspeare,  however,  only  used  fifteen  thou- 
sand words  to  produce  his  marvellous  works,  yet  our  latest 
dictionaries  are  said  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  words  !  Too  much  praise,  it  seems  to  me,  is  often 
bestowed  say  on  our  own  language.  What  is  it  but  a  vast 
collection  of  shreds  and  patches,  odds  and  ends,  bits  of  this 
and  bits  of  that,  stuck  together  with  little  system  or  method. 
Could  we  begin  all  over  again,  with  our  present  lights,  to 
make  an  entirely  new  instrument  for  expressing  audibly  our 
thoughts,  we  see  what  might  be  done  in  the  new  universal 
language,  called  Volapuk,  the  invention  of  a  clever  German. 
The  reviewer  in  the  Athenieiim  states  that,  after  only  three 
or  four  hours  study,  he  was  able  to  read  a  commercial  letter 
written  in  the  new  language. 

The  faculty  of  language,  thus  laboriously  developed 
through  untold  ages,  is  very  differently  inherited.  We  now 
know  that  it  is  located  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  which  may  be  more  developed,  like 
the  blacksmith's  arm,  by  constant  exercise,  or  may  become 
atrophied  for  want  of  use,  as  in  the  deaf  muto.  It  is  with 
us  all  a  matter  of  education,  and  the  cries  of  the  infant 
{ill-fans,  not  speaking)  are  much  like  those  of  the  young  of 
other  animals. 
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To  a  specialist  in  language,  like  Profesor  Max  Miiller, 
the  transference  of  his  ideas  into  words  is  easy,  is  made 
unconsciously,  without  effort.  But  to  many  it  is  a  pain,  an 
agony :  and  this,  not  because  of  any  paucity  of  ideas,  or 
thoughts,  or  reasons,  but  because  they  were  not  endowed  at 
birth  with  the  faculty  of  representing  their  thoughts  through 
this  particular  medium,  and  have  not  since  acquired  it. 
Language,  indeed,  is  but  one  of  the  many  modes  by  which 
man  presents  his  ideas  to  the  world.  The  sculptor  breathes 
all  his  soul  into  the  marble,  the  gem,  or  the  medal ;  the 
painter  tells  his  best  thoughts  through  his  picture;  the 
musician  through  his  music ;  the  architect  in  some  noble 
building ;  the  mechanician  in  creating  some  complex 
machine ;  yet  all  these  conceptions  may  be  quite  irrespective 
of  speech.  Still  they  are  expressions  of  the  highest  reason. 
Language  is  but  one  of  the  tools  of  thought,  and,  at  best,  a 
very  imperfect  one. 

There  is  an  eloquent  article  by  Oscar  Browning  (Fort- 
nightly Review,  April,  1888),  where  he  dwells  on  the  utter 
poverty  of  language  to  express  the  higher,  more  complex 
sentiments.  "  The  language  of  passion  we  understand. 
All  beyond  is  metaphor,  and  metaphor  kills."  A  grand  idea 
is  often  far  better  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter, 
than  by  any  language.  Names  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  for 
things  or  ideas,  and  having,  like  our  written  characters,  lost 
their  first  meaning  as  pictures,  are  now  mere  counters  in  the 
game  of  social  intercourse.  '*  Cat  "  might  be  "  dog,"  or 
"  dog"  "  eat,"  if  the  associated  idea  were  changed.  They  are 
the  common  circulating  medium  in  the  intellectual  exchange 
of  life,  by  which  we  barter  our  ideas  for  those  of  others.  But 
to  maintain  that  they  are  the  absolute  measure  of  our 
reason,  as  Max  Miiller  does,  is  really  too  much.  What !  are 
we  then  to  measure  intellect  by  facility  of  verbiage  ?  Many 
of  the  most  profound  and  original  thinkers  who  ever  lived 
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have  been  remurkable  for  their  taciturnity,  have  felt  an 
insuperable  objection  to  speaking  in  public,  or  committing 
their  ideas  to  writing.  Such  were  John  Hunter  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Every  Cheap  Jack  at  a  fair  could  have  put 
Newton  and  Hunter  to  shame  if  it  had  been  a  question  of 
language.  Surely  few  men  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  ready,  eloquent  speech  in  a  higher  degree  than  Shelley 
and  Coleridge,  yet  more  unreasonable  beings,  perhaps,  never 
existed  outside  of  an  asylum.  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  God  chose  Moses  to  be  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel, 
but  he  would  have  modestly  declined  the  honour.  "And 
Moses  said  to  Jehovah  : — Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  a  man  of 
words,  but  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue." 
He  was  reminded  that  Aaron,  his  brother,  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  would  supply  his  defects.  Well,  Aaron  was 
once  only  left  for  a  few  days  in  charge  of  Israel,  and  a  pretty 
mess  he  made  of  it !  William  the  Silent,  the  saviour  of 
Holland,  was  surely  as  great  a  statesmen  as  our  Castlereagh, 
who  was  compared  to  a  pump,  because  he 

■'  Still  could  spout  and  spout  away 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood." 

But  this  is  a  hint  to  me  to  conclude.  To  say  that  there 
is  no  language  without  reason,  is  like  saying — there  is  no 
steam  engine  without  reason,  and  is  a  mere  truism.  If 
language  be  not  a  product  of  reason,  what  else  could  produce 
it?  But  to  say — there  is  no  reason  without  language — is 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  animal  world  around  us,  and 
of  ourselves. 
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